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[Plate 37.] 


I. THE BROWN ‘BISTOKT. 

( 1*0 K YO OX U M IJRU NON 1 8.) 

TI. THE BILBEURY-LEAVEI) BISTORT. 

(FOLYtJONUM VACCINIIFOIJUM.) 


A Pair of handsome Hardy Herbaceous Plants^ from Nispal, belonging to the Natural 

Order of Buckwreats. 


S^pediic Cffaracters/. 

THE BISTORT.— Stems perennial, creeping, POLYGONUM BRUNONIS ; cauUbus perennibus rep- 
rising np at the points. Leaves smooth, oblong-lanceolate, taiitibus ascendentibus, foliis glabris oblongo-lanceolatis 

narrowed to the base, slightly serrated. Spikes terminal, basi angustatis serrulatis, spicis terminalibus elongatis 

narrow, somewhat broken, solitary. iiiterruptis solitoriis. 

Polygonum Brunonis : Wallkh Cat., No. 1692. Meisnet* in WcUUch PlantcB Adatiew rariores, III., 64. 

RinjU, UliLstralions of tJue IJivialayas, t. BO,/, 3. 

. THE BILBERRY-LEAVED BISTORT.— Stems pe- , POLYGONUM VACCINJIFOLIUM ; caulibus perenni- 
reiiiiial, creeping, ascending. Leaves ovate, tapered to | bus reptantibus ascendentibus, foliis ovatis utrinquo 
each end, shining, quite entire. Spikes long, thin, with | attenuatis lucidis iutegerrimis, spicis elongatis tenuibus 
the lower flowers distant from each other. ! floribus iiiferioribus remotis. 

dygonum vacciniifolium : Wallich Catalogue, No. 1695. Meisner in Plant. As., III., 64. Roylds IlluMrations, t. 80,/. 2. 


HESK two beautiful little plants belong to tl^e same race as our own charming wild Bistort, and 
represent it on tlie mountains of N. India. Dr. lioyle says they occur on such mountains as 
ussoorce, Choor, Kedarkaiita, and Peer Punjab, or from 7000 to near 13,000 feet of elevation, 
id on the Kherang, Chandow, and other passes, along with the European viviparous Bistort 
viviparum). This seems to be the greatest elevation at which such plants occur in India. 



THE BROWN AND BILBERRY-LEAVED BISTORT. 


As might be expected, they are perfectly hardy iii this country, living without protection in low 
cold damp* soils, provided they are placed among stones, so that no wet may lodge about them in 
winter. In such situations they rapidly cover the ground with a bright verdure formed of their 
entangled prostrate stems ; and in the eaUj^Sfekumn throw up an abundance of their gay rosy or 
ricli brown red spikes. Hence they are particularly well adapted to rockwork, when very hardy 
species are required. 

Of the two the Bilberry-heaved is the more delicate, and requires to be kept dear of all neigh- 
bouring plants that may choke it up. Its favourite place is with its back to a lump of rock, and a 
gentle slope before it to ilie south or west. Not trailing so much as the other, it forms a little flat 
loose bush, through which the air and liglS pass partially. 

But the Brown Bistort lies flat upon the earth, and witli vigorous arms easily thrusts aside any 
invaders of its territory. We see it now (Feb. 22) piercing the winter mat formed by itsF old daid 
leaves, and struggling upwards into renewed growth. 

Both^ are propagated readily by cuttings put into liglit damp earth in the month of August 
beneath a handglass. 





liiiUrdbvU.i UicIlii.L limil.'i 




[Plate 38.] 


THE ANDERSON VERONICA. 

(VKRONICA ANDERSONII.) * 


A GARDEN HYBRID. 


(J Veronica ppeciosa. $ Veronica salicipolia. 


j^VERY one is now familiar with the graceful lialf-harclj Willow-leaved Veronica of New Zealfind 
( V. salicifolia), which is so commonly known in gardens under the ahas of Lindleyi. It is 
a slirub with narrow willow-Uke leaves, and graceful spikes of wliite flowers. 

Equally common has become that far more imposing, though less graceful species, the Showy 
Veronica or Napuka {F. sjpeciosa), from the same country, conspicuous for its broad blunt soM 
leaves imitating those of the laurel, and its stiff erect massive tufts of deep violet flowers. 

Both are nearly hardy — ^in Devonshire and Cornwall quite so: but in most of the English and all 
the Scotch counties they can only bo made to thrive as greenhouse plants, among wliich they are 
the gayest in their season, which is autumn. 

It occurred to a very intelligent gentleman named Anderson, residing at Maryfield, near 
Edinburgh, who has long occupied liiraself with questions of hybridisation, that the two plants would 
probably cross. He therefore powdered the stigma of the Willow-leaved Veronica with the pollen 
of the Napuka, from which sprang a most extraordinary race, now called F. Andersonii. The 
leaves of the mule are broader than those of the Willow-leaved, narrower and thinner than those of 
Napuka; the manner of growth and form of the tufts of flowers is exactly intermediate, and 



THE ANDERSON VERONICA. 


stranger still each tuft is particoloured, white at the bottom like the Willow-leaved, rich violet at 
the top like the Napuka ! In short, the newly constituted plant is one of the most beautiful of 
all those which the art of man has yet, with all reverence be it said, succeeded in creating. It 
flowers copiously in September and October. 

We understand that Mr. Anderson has yet another curiosity of this kind, between Veronica 
aaxatilie and T. fruixculoeay blue, with purple veins through a distinct intermediate.^' 







[Plate 3.0. ] 


I. THE SPOTTED PLEIONE. 

(rLETONE MACULATA.) 

II. THE BOTTLE PLEIONE. 

(PLEIONK LAGENARIA.) 


Terrestrial jilpine Uerbaceoiis Plants, from Northern India, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


^p^ci'lic CfjiTrnctcrtf. 

I. TIIK SPOTTED PLEIONE. — Fseudobulbs whole- I I. PLEIONE MAVULATA ; pseudobulbis unicoloribus 

coloured, short, thick, rounded, narrowed at the base, j teretibus crassis basi angustatis, bracte& brovi subrotundu 

Bract short, inflated, roundish, hooded. Sepals and petals cucullata inflate, sepalis pctalisque ovalibus acutii?, labello 

oval, acute. Ij'p rounded, entire, craarginate, with rotun^to integerriino emarginato liiieis 7 cristatis. 

7 crcsto<l lines. ^ 

Gomphostylis Candida : Wallich ic. incd, Coilogyiie maculata : Limli, in WalHch, Plant, As, mriores, I., 45, t. 53. 


U. THE PLEIONE.— Pseudobulbs flask-shaped, 

clouded. Bract hooded, acute, very much tapefing to 
the base. Sepals and petals linear-lanccolatc, acuminate. 
Lip rounded, entire, oinargiuate, with 5 crested lines. 


II. PLEIONE LAGENARTA ; pseudobulbis lageuieformi- 
bus nebulosis, bractcii cucullata acutd basi loiige angus- 
tatA, sepalis petalisque > lineari-laiiccolatis acuniinatis, 
labello rotundato integerrimo emarginato lineis 5 cristatis. 


•JiiESE beautiful plants arc from the Alps of India. The first was found by ])r. Wallich^s collectors 
on rocks and the trunks of trees, among moss, on the Khasija Mountains. Mr. Thomas Lobb 
foimd both in sucli jilaccs, and sent them to Messrs. Veitch, to whom we are indebted for specimeiLs 
received last October. Tlie Xhasija name, according to Dr. Wallich, is Atia-CkaJ^rpate, 

Tile Sjiotted Pleionc has long been known to botanists as a species belonging to that Alpine 
group of so-called Coologyncs, of which G. Wallichiana is the best known example, and to which the 
Epidendntm pi'oecox and himile of Smith arc also assigned. They certainly resemble greatly the 



THE SPOTTED AND BOTTLE PLEIONE. 


geniis ^oilogynt^, to whicli onv. of us, many years sincii, reiluced them, but they differ in certain 
points, t/j wliich Ave shall advcjrt wlien we proceed to figure Fleione /lumilis, anotlicr charming 
species, of which ]\Iessrs. Veitch liave also obtained possession. 

The Bottle Pleione was rc'ceivcd at the same time, mixed with the last. It is, however, 
obviously distinct, not only in colour, but in the form of the bracts and lobes of the flower, and in 
the number of crested lines upon tlie lip. It was distributed among Dr. WaJlich^s dried plants, 
No. 17G8, under the name of Cmhyyne kumifis. 

Those who have sc'cn tlie wondrous beauty of the ^^allich Pleiom; at Chatsworth, a\t 11 easily 
understand what tliese may bc'come under similar treatment. The method followed in cultivating 
sucli mountaineers in Bengal is thus stated by Dr. Wsdlich : — 

“ 'Diey wi-re introduced into the Hon. East India Company's Cardem at Calcutta, in 1810, and 
I have often had tlu*. satisfaction of seeing them in flower there. Our mode of treating these, and 
similar Epiphyks is to place tliem on beds made of brickwork, raised four or five feet from the 
ground, containing a rich mould, mixed with a large proportion of pebbles, and resting on a stratum 
of large stoiu's or massc's of vitrified bricks, so as to achiiit of being perfectly drained. The surface 
is covered Avilh a ([Uiinlity of moss, and the Avhole structure is placed in a shady and sheltered 
situation, corresponding to the natural ])lace of the groAvth of such plants. By the aid of these beds, 
and by a constant attention to the necessity of keeping the roots as avcU as the plants themselves 
moderately moist, I have succeeded in cases e\"en where tlicre was but little hope; for instance, Avith 
plants from the higher regions of Nepal, and even from Gossain I'han, in the Himalaya." 

All the species are Alpine. Dr. Royle describes the P. pravvx as being found orifamenting Avith 
its large, richly-coloured OoAvers the branches of Oaks on Loudour, at 7500 feet of elevation, in 
30” N. Lat., but only diuing the moisture of the rainy season. The secret of their successful 
cultivation in England lies in k(icping tlicin cool and dry Avhile at rest, and forcing them with 
h(?at, moisture, and bright liglit as long as they arc inclined to grow. AVhat plants are they for 
exhibition tables ! 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 


249. Peutzia gracilis. ZuccarhiL A line hardy (h'ciduous shrub ffom Jnpau, with weeping 
branches profiisc^ly covered wifli small white Howlers. Belongs to the Syringas (Bhiladelphaceae). 
Introduced by Dr. v. vSiebold. (Big. 121.) 


The hojiuty of sucli Dcutzias .as wo have already in our Gardens 
renclers every new speeies an object of intereHt. This, wdiich inhabits 
tlio dainj) valleys and lofty mouiilains of Japan, is said to grow naturally 
about two yards high ; its branches arc long, flexible, and droo[utjg, 
especially when in flower. The leaves are small, wcdge-ahapeil- 
lanceolate, or ovat< ‘-lanceolate, tapering to the point with Rniall serra- 
tures, Juid a coating on both faces of lino starry hairs. The main 
branches aro coverc»l with lateral bi*anchlets, bearing at Iho point 
graceful racemes of white flowers about as large as those of a Snowy 
Medlar {Amdanchkr). The stock has been purchased by Mr. Joseph 
Hauinann, of Ghent, who will put it into eii’cuhitioii. 
ft is said to prefer a soil th.at is slightly moist in 
summer. 

It is necessary to observe that under the false 
name of Deutzia gracilis, there exists in Gardens a 
wortliless Calli carp, which Sichold calls MKrusaJd, 

250. Campanula colorata. WalticL 
[nViafi Campniiulii Moe^rofiiana, Walllch,) 

A trailing frame perennial ? with purple 
flowers of little beauty. Native of the 
Sikkim -Himalaya, and other mountainous 
Indian regions. Introduced at Kcw. 

Raised from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker, to the 
Royal Gardens of Ke>v, in llU9,from Sikkitn-Hima- 
laya, at an elevation of 10,000 feci above the level of 
tlio sea. It seems quite hardy, and flowered through 
tlio autumn in the open border, even as late as 
November. It is variable in its growth, sometimes 
erect, sometimes trailing. Its copious deep- 
coloured bcll-flow'crs would render it a groat orna- 
ment for rock-work.” From its appearance at the 
present time, we have every reason to think it will 
prove perennial. Few plants from the elevated 
regions within or near the tropics are able to 
resist the severity of some of our winters without 
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])r()tcction. It is therefore desirable to keep plants in small pots, under a frame, plantiug them out in the 
spring.— 7^0/. t. 4555. 

On tin' opposite page are figures of some little known species of Oncidium, viz : — 

251. Oncidium luxatum. lAndky, in But. Beg,, t. 1929. Mowers pale primrose, with rich 
brown sj)ots; lip white, with pale brown stains. — Demcrara. — (Mg. 122, about natural size.) 

252. OxriDiiTM (JPACILE. lAndleyy in Bol. Beg,, 1920. Flowers whole-coloured, yellow.M— 
Brazil. — (Fig. 12«5, ticlce the natural size,) 

258. OxciDiuAi sniEGiFKiirM. Lindley, in Boi, Beg,, 1843, misc, 23. Flowers very pale 
clear greenish yellow, with the sepals and petals stained with rust at the base; lip clear yellow, 
with nuiiuTous broken eriinson bands. — Brazil. — (Fig. \%^,jl<ncer, twice the natural size,) 

254. OxciDii'w SEKPEXS. Lindley, GeyieraetSp, Orch,,\i, 204. Flowers yellow, spotted with 

dark brown. — ^1 \tu. — ( big. flower, about natural size,) 

255. OxeiDivM pulvixatuai. Lindley, hi Bol, Beg,, 1838, misc, 115. Flowers bright yellow, 
with a crimson base to the sepals and petals, and numerous specks of the same eolonr on the lij). 
— ]3razil.-jj-(Fig. \ 'l^, flower, less Han natural size,) 

250. OxciDiVAi AVEXTwmTHiANUM. Baleman,in hoLBeg,, 1810, misc, 191. Flowers yellow, 
with deep brown bars on the sepals and petals, and a cinnamon-coloured stain over the base of the 
lip. — Cjuatcmala. — Of this there are two distinct varieties of size and colour; tlie second, in the 
})ossession of Sir Philip Egerton, has llowxrs twice as large and as richly coloured as in the. variety 
first know n. (Fig. Wi, flower, natural size of Ihe original variety,) 

257. OxcinirM DKi/roioKUAr. Lindley, in Bot, Beg,, t. 2000. Flowers bright yellow, wiiolc- 
eoloured, t'xcepi tlu* lip and eolumn-wiiigs, which are sjiottcd witli rich red. — Pern. — (Fig. 128, 
flower, natural size.) 

258. OxciDiUAT Su'noxi, Bateman, in Bol, Beg,, 1842, misc, 8. Flowers green isli-yel low, 
with the base of all the ])arts a uniform dirty brow n. — ]\lexico. — (Fig. 129, a flower, rather above the 
usual size,) 

« 

250. OxciDicAi XANiTAi. Lindley, in BoL Beg,, 1840, misc. 30. Flowers v(‘ry small, bright 
yellow', with rich red spots. — Guiana. — (Fig^ flower, four times the natural size.,) 

200. OxcimuAi Karw'ixskii. Sertum orchidaceum, 25. Flowers large, bright yellow^, barred 

with brown. Lip wiiiie at the end, deep violet at the base. — Oaxaca. — (Fig. 131, a flower, quarter 
the natural Tliis is given to sliow^ how the Uiicids dillcr from Miltouias, which are 

distinguished by the absence of warts, plates, or crest of any kind upon the base of the lip. Notliing 
of the kind being present here, the species is now called ]\liltonia Karwinskii. See Journal of 
Ilort, Sor., iv. 83, where is a full-sized figure of the flowTr, 

201. OxciDTUM PUMii.UM. Loddiged Bot, Cab,, t. 1732. Flowers very small, yellow', marbled 
w ith brow'Ti. — Brazil. — (Fig. 132, flower, four times the natural size,) 

202. OxeiDiUAi Hartwegti. Lindley, in Plantes IlaHwegiana:,!^, Flowers small, brownish 
yellow', apparently w'holc-coloiycd. — Peru. — (Mg. 133, twice the natural size,) 

203. OxciDTUM UNGUicuT^ATUM. Lhidlcy, in Journ, of Ilort, Soc,, 1. 303. Flowers pale green, 
speckled w ith crimson, and a clear yellow' lip. — Mexico. — (Fig. 134, column and lip, half natural 





201-. OnCIDIUM SITAVK. l/iudln/j hi. BoL 
Ihy.j ]Sl:5j miso, 22. Flowers prinirosc-ooloiir, 
swccl-so(Mit(!tl, slaiiKMl witli ( innainoii at the base 
of all the parts. — Mem-o. — (Fig. 105, a lip, t/ir^ 
mdiiml nizfi.) 



205. O.vcinruM iikthshm. L'nidln/, hi Bol. 
Tleg.i 1020. riow(‘rs y('llow, sepals and petals 
broadly banded with brown ; the lij) whole- 
coloured. — F(TU. — (Fig. 100, a cowplefa Jloioer^ 
natnnil 

200. OxciDiUM ORLONOATUM. f/nulfei/, in 
Bof, Rf'f/., 1811, WMr. 11. Flowers very pah; 
siiljdiiir-ycilow, witli bright light crimson sjjeeks 
at the base of Jill the parts,' hp included. — 
Mexico. — (Fig. 107, Up ond ndinnn^ /m fhan 
natural size.) 

207. O.vcioiUM DTGiTATiJM. hindleg^ hi 
Blanks HarUvcifianfVy p. 91. Flowers green and 
white, the colour of 0. Iciimd/ilitM, of which it 
seems a variety, (listinguished by the lip Ixang 
less lobed, and the numbiT of fingers nine of 
c(pial lejigth, not five of which two are rudimen- 
tary. — Guatemala. — (Fig. 108, column and lip^ 
natural size.) 
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GLEANINGS AND OlllOINAL MEMOEANDIT 

PisTiA Stj?att()Tks. .LiniheKfi, A Iiotliouso llonfiiig plant of no beauty. Native of all 
parts of tlie IVopifs. Flo\vcrs grcc'ii, inconsjncuoiis. Hc'loiigs to Lcinnads (Pistiaccan). 

This now roininoii, ftiid, wo think, very ugly plant, is thus spoken of by Sir William Hooker in the Botanical Mauazine, 
t. ‘I5()4. We have only presiimeil to make a few indispeiisihlc corrections in the style 

“ With no lloral hoauty to recommend it, a more delicate and gnieeful object cannot well bo seen in a tropical-house 
than tufts of Pislui i^frafiotis^ of tlio tenderest green imaginable, floating on the surface of a vessel (if water or a tank. The 
leaves are connected together into a rose-shaped tuft, and these send out runners bearii>g other plants in all stages of 
growth. Dr. Roxburgh aptly compares them to half-grown lettuce plants. They continue in great beauty all sumnuT 
and autumn, and in early winter they show symptoms of weakness or decay ; but, with a little care, plenty of young 
plants may be retained for the following spring, when they soon revive and r(‘prodiiC(i by oflsets. The inflorescence 
is nestled at the base of the leaf, and it may easily lie seen there, by some of tlx! young unfolded leaves, that the spathe 
which encloses the flowers is nothing but a modified leaf, the lower sides involute, and bearing the stamens and pistil, 
'rhese flowers possess no beauty. The roots are a very pretty object when a ]>lant is lifted out of the water, for here, as 
in the Duckweed (Lemnn) of our own country— and Pi.'ttiaU sometimes called tropical Duckweed,— the roots descend 
loose into the water, with no noce.ssary attachment to soil or mud, and are long and feathery, T.ike m.my water plants 
it has a very extended range, perhaps all round the world, in tropical or subtropical regions. Tn America it extends as 
far north as Louisiana, the Mississippi and North Carolina. From Africa, 1 pos.se.ss specimens from lOgypt in the north, 
from the Niger country near the middle, and from Port Natal in the south. In the warm parts of India it seeins to be 
universal. Ill Antigua, Patrick Browne hdls us, it is most abundant in all the ponds of water preserv(Ml for public use ; 
that it keeps always fresh and cool the water, which would be giv.atly subject to putriifaction and cli.argcd with a imiltitude 
of insects, if it continued exposed to the heat of the sun. The plant, however, is there considered acrid, and when the 
droughts set in and the waters arc rcd.iced very low (which frecpieiitly happens in that island), they are overheated and 
so impregnated with the piirticlcs of this vegetable, that they occasion bloody fluxes to sueli as are obligeil to use them at 
tho.se sea.soi]s. I am aw.are that some botanists an? disposed to consider that then' are several distinct sjiecics of Pialia, and 
Professor Kiiiith goes so far as to constitute two groiipc.s, and of one gn)iipe to make two snbgroiiiMJs, including altogctlier 
no loss than niue species : but the characters arc wretchedly defined, and I must confess, that as far as eaii bo collected 
from the dried state of the copious specimens in my h(M’bariuin, there is no reason for constituting more than one species. 
Others, however, must judge for themselves. Our plant, hero figured, is di'rived from Jamaica, and (piite accords with 
Roxburgh’s from the East Indies. Yet Sloaiic's Jamaica species {Hint. t. f. *2.) is rcf(Tri.'d by Kuiith to his 
P. cnvimutata, and Brown’s Jamaica plant to P. ohrordafa.'' 

Mr. Smitli adds that ; - In this country it must be gi’owii under glass, in a cistern or tank of water at a temperature 
ranging iu summer between 70 ’ and 80 \ The depth of the w.ater, whether s(‘\(‘ral feet or only a few inches, is 
iiniinportaiit ; when it grows in deep water its roots do not reach the bottom. As it increases rajiidly by producing 
stolons, or runners, in the form of rays, each of which bears a young plant, which becomes a new centre for producing 
.stolons, it will, if allowed, soon occupy, in one summer, more space than can often be afforded for growing tropical 
atpiatics. It will also grow freely in a small shallow tub or pan ; and, although its natural habit is to float, yet 
it appears to thrive more luxuriantly in water only a few inches deep, so that the roots reach the soil ; and it may be 
stimulated to grow to a size much larger than usual, by placing a thin layer of rich soil or vt^ry rotten dung in the vessel. 
Soft water is essential to its healthy cultivation, and in summer it should be shaded during the middle of the day, 
otherwise it is apt to become yellow and to liave an unhealthy appearance.** 

2f)0. Hii()J)oi)i:m31U)n myrtifotjum. Sc/wlL A hardy (^'(‘rgrooii shrub from tho Alps of 
South(*rii Traiisylvaiiin. b'hnviTs red. (hdtivated in llie Gardoii of Schdnbrunn. 

This bush has been mistaken, according to Schott, for an Alpine form of Rliododondron fcrrugincum. It is described 
thus : — Leaves minute, ovate or obovate elliptical, obtuse, rolled back at the edge and slightly creiiclled, with a small point 
at the end; smooth, wrinkled, and dark green on tlic upper side, covered with a coarse shaggy wool on the under. 
Flowers in short racemes, about five together, with their stalks covered hy^a coarse scurf. Teeth of the calyx very 
short, (’orolla funnel-shaped, the tube hairy outside, with some scattered scurf, the segments rounded, elliptical, smooth 
on each side near the rim, tin; throat shaggy, filamiuits liairy at the base, otherwise smooth. Style rather shorter than 
the ovary. Capsules lifted upon the lengthened peduncles above the leaves, and crowned by a short style. — Botaniache 
Zfitnvf/, 1851. 1 7. 

270. JossiNiA ORRiciJLATA. J)e Candolle, (aWi.? Eiigoiiiii orbicubita Lamarck; alias Myrius 
orbiculata. Sprotf/eL) A handsome evergreen stove shrub, from tlui Mauritius, with yellowisli 
fragrant ilowc^rs, and firm flat oblong leaves, [iitroduced at Kew. 

“ A groupe of the MifHlc family, having very thick coriaceous lcavc.s, axillary single-flowered peduncles, quaternary 
flowers, a bibracteolated calyx and numerous stamens. Inhabiting Mauritius and the adjacent islands (Bourbon and 
Madagascar), called Bois de Ncfle (Medlar-wood), or Bois de Clou, on accouut of the hardness, by the colonists of 
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Aliiurithis, was formed into a genus (JiMfiJitlu) hy Commerson, and adojited by De Candolle ; but by otber botanistif these 
plants are incorporated with Myrtiin, and ajipareiitly justly so. The present species is from Mauritius, whence it was 
introduced into Kew Cardens, in tlio year 1821, and raised from seeds, its flowering season is November, when its 
myrtb'-like flowers, copiously nestled among the dark-green foliage, exhale the most delightful fragrance.” The present 
s|)ecie8 is “ a stiff, branched, busliy shrub, sevcMi feet liigli, and being a tropical plant, it reipiires the heat of the stove. It 
is a robust grower, thrives in any kind of light loam, and requires to be well su))pli(Mi with water during summer. 
IJeing of a clean habit, and not siiijcct to insects, it is suited for a select collection of stove-plants. It increases readily 
by cuttings, which should be planted in sand under a bell-glass, and plunged in bottom-heat.’* — ]lut. Marj.y t. ioJili. 

We regret our inability to concur in the suppression of the genus Josainia, which appears to form a very natural 
groupe of siiecies, conspicuous for their hard broad leaves. If that genus is to be reduced to Myrtns, then the latter 
must be augmented by Eugenia, and the old farrago of species will be revived. Or if Jossinia is to disappear in any 
other genus, it must surely be in Eugenia ami not in Alyrtus. Dr. Wight assures us (I I lustrations of Indian Botany^ 
IT., p. 12.) that the cotyledons of Jossinia are leafy, and neither cylindrical as in Alyrtns, nor amygdaloid }is in Eugenia. 
We must not, however, confound tlie genus Jossinia with Diospyros, as appears to be the case in gardens, as the next 
article will show. 

271. PlOSPYJlOS AMPLKXICAULLS. A stoVC sltHll), witll llJlI 
jiltcriiafp st'ssilo ]o.‘ivns, wlii(;]i rlns]) the stein by tlieir base, 
of llie lyraiiritius. Flowers iinkiiowii. (Fiu;. 139.) 

D. aiHplc.ricdtdis ; glabev; foliis sessilibus amidexicaulibus coriaceis orb 
obtusis V. acutis, friictu turbinato ligneo 10-loculari 10-spermo in calycc c 
cupulifornii cainpanulato (i-lobo insidente. 

An anonymous correspondent of tbo i/ardnu r^s Chronivlr has sent us a loaf of 
what certainly is the plant now d<*fmed. He a])pearH to have rceeivcMl it under 
the name of Jmdwia sp,, ami no doubt from the Alauritius : for wo And it among 
dried plants of that island <!omiminicated by Al. Bouton. How different it is 
from a Jossinia, whose fruit is fleshy and eatabli* like a inetlJar, will be seen by 
the accompanying figure taken from Al, Bouton’s specimen. It may also be 
added, that in the Jossinias the leaves are filled with transparent dots after the 
manner of their race ; while in Diospyros, as in all Ebenads, the leaves are 
dutless. It seems to be related to D. reti(*ulata ; bnt its flow'ei’s being unknown 
this remains uncertain. 

272. Astkr kSTKKi.^iiiX.sJs. Hooker, A li.'uidsoriH; linrdy perciuiia], wilh rich 
violet and yellow flowers. iVativt? of the Sikkim Alps. Belongs to Coiniiosites. 

[nt rod need at Kew. 

Raised from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker from the alpine regions of Sikkim. It flowers in October, 
and enlivens the garden at that late season with its copious bright purple flowers. It is reninrk- 
ahle of this and of Aster Cahuliciis, that the stems form almost perfect wood the first year, three 
or four feet high, in the early winter abounding in leaf-buds, but dying tlown with our winter to 
the root. Stem erect, almost woody, and fragrant, three or four feet high, piirplisli-brown. 

Leaves glabrous, lanceolate, narrowly acuminated, spinuloso-serrale, with several parallel, very 
oblique nerves and numerous lesser connecting ones. Corymbs large, leafy, with iiuiiierous heads, 
which are purple. In the open ground it has every appearance of assuming the character of a 
hardy perennial. — Bot, Mag.y t. 4.')57. 

273. Cerkijs stiperrus. Ehrcnherg, A largo, dull red-floworod plant, from Mexico, with a 
weak branching scvcn-anglcd stem’ .Tii flic Botanical Garden, Breslau. 

This is said to have tlio appearance of some hybrid from 6*. spccimissimus^ bearing larger flowers, of a Jiglit dull 
cinnabar-red colour, with carmiiic-rcd stamens. The stem is weak, branched, with club-shaped divisions contracted at 
the base, with seven angles, purple when young ; the riba acute, crciiated, with convex white downy cushions, bearing 
some shining nearly equal yellow prickles. — Allgeju, (hirlpizsity 1850, p. 233. 

274. PiTCAiRNiA ciNNARARTNA. Htefrich, A line stove Brorncliad, with spikes of brilliant nd 
flowers. From Brazil. Introduced by OhlcndortT & Son, of Hamburgh. 

The leaves of this species are quite entire, smooth, and reddish underneath. The racemes are about six iiielies h>rig, 
one-sided ; the flowers quite smooth, about two inches long, of a deep rich vermilion red colour. Seems to be a very 
handsome plant. — AUgem, Oartenzeitf Ifl.'iO, p. 202. 
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;;75. rj.M!:r,KA mackockimiai.a. /AW*6V. A siill' glaucous gi-eenliousc shrub, with large nodding 
heads ol‘ cn^ain-colourcd llowers. Native of Swan Iliver. Belongs to Daphuads. Introduced l)y 
Ijueombe C\). (l’\t(. 1 Hh) 

Oik* of the many Swan Uiver plants raiscil from seeds rceeiveil 
from Mr. hruminond. IVrliaps its noaiv.st alKiiity is with P. thtc- 
toria Moisii., thoiiL;h tlu* leaves do not change to the very peculiar 
green described as characteristic of that species, and it wants 
sevt'ral other distinguishing marks. It is a highly interesting 
adiliti«)n to our greenhouse plants, easy of culture, and free to 
blossom in the summer months. Shrub two to three feet high, 
somewhat simple, or fastigiately hraiichcd ; braiiche.s erect, smooth, 
rather ridiiist (for a reddish below, green above, terete, 

leafy up to the invohiere. Leaves ojiposite, smooth, the upper 
ones, c'speeially, erect and seeiiinl, all of them large for the genus, 
and thick, rather leathery, broad-laneeolate, glanciais, acute, se.ssile ; 
loNxer ones more spreading. Iinolucre of four to six leaves, 
larger and InvKider than fhc stem ones, sh<»rter than the ilower- 
head. 'Phis latter is two inchca and a half across. Flowers 
numerous, dense, very pale rose (cream) colour. Calyx-tube 
slender, long, downy, artieulated on the truiieated summit of the 
ovary ; tlie segments oblong, sfireading or recurved, ciliated at 
the margins. t:itainens and style much cx.serteil. Anthers 
oraiigi*. 

“ An Australian genus consisting of slender twiggy shrubs, and 
now nuinberiiig above fifty described sjiecies. The greater number 
are natives of Van Diemen’s Lain! and the e,\tni-tropienl coasts t»f 
Australia, many being found at Swan Uiver and at King Gcorgij’s 
Sound on the south-west coast ; a few extend northward to within 
the tropics, and several are natives of ^cw Zt'aland. About twenty 
.‘'pecies are known to have been introduced into the gardens of this 
country. The first was P. (inifolia in followed by /*. rosia 

in IIIOO ; between the latter year and lfl‘2‘1, P. dnijHivea and 
P. jKittc/'fAKVt were introduced : the first two, being pretty flowering species, were frequent inmates in the greenhouse, 
whereas the two latter, having ineonspicuous flowers, were seldom seen, except in collections where rarity and number 
ol sjiecies were de.sired. In 1 we were so fortunate as to rai.so plants of P. dccuitsata, wliicli, on account of its being of 
neat habit and a free and showy flowering species, soon became a favourite with eultivators, but l)a.s of late been in some 
measure superseded by its more showy rival, P. which was iiitroiluccd about ten years ago. The species now 

figured is of recent introduction, and, from what we know of it, will turn out to be another show'y species. It i.s, like its 
allie.**, d greenhouse plant, and grows vigor<msly if planted in turfy peat-soil, containing a little loam, and kept siillicieiitly 
drained. Dver- watering i.s undesirable, especially during dull dani]> w’eathcr in winter and spring ; and in hot weather 
the sides of the j)ot must not he exju^sed to the direct mys of the sun. It will propagate by eutting.s, placed under a bell 
glass, and trcati.d In the u.snal way, hut it lia.s been found to produce the best plants if grafted on stocks of P. dccussata.'' 
—/V. Miif/., t. 4.54w. 

27(>. loNoi’sis TKNLIJA. L'lniUnj. \ very pretty stove Oreliid from the West indies, wilh 
panicles of delicate wliite or pale lilac tlowers. (I'it^. 141, r/, a diininislied Jigiire ; (lowers little 

move than natural size ; c, lip niagiiilied.) 

This seems to be coiiinion upon trees in many parts of the West Indies. It was 1ir.st brought to notice by Sir Charles 
Lemon, w'ho received it from the Havannali. It has recently been beautifully flowered by Messrs. Henderson of Pine- 
apple Place, who jiroduced it at a meeting of the Horticultural Society last December ; having obtained it from Jamaica. 
It also occurs among Mr. Linden’s dried plants. No. 4tl4, fn/m the Camccas, where it was found by Fnick and Schliin. 
It is not impossible that it may be no more than a largc-lipped variety of /. \hiric\diirmd.u, a plant we have long lo.st 
sight of ; but, until that can be certainly ascci'taiiied, the name should not be disturbed. If it sliull turn out that these 
mu.st be regarded as one spi-cics, then w’c suspect that hm/psis prdlidijtora will also have to be ahanduiied. What must 
be done, however, before any good opinion upon such a point can be given, will be to ascertain the exact state of the lip 
in nil those plants. At flg. c, is a cfirrect representation of what exists in the species now flgui'ed from Jamaica, and in 
those from Havannali, and the Caraecas, vi/.. : two small yellow cars stand at the very narrow rounded base of the lip ; 
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fon. pallitUflora seems to have tlic same structure. The 
same thing is found in the widely difrereiit7ow. luiniculafn, 
and in /. (jfanfticri, another Brazilian species (No. .587.5 
of Oitrdnvra Herhurium). In 1. pulrheUa there are also 
two ears, hut they stand on the lip far in advance of the 
very small unguis. On the other hand in f. ,umdi.s, a 
very remarkable {dant, with a hand of deep violet at the 
h.ise of the lip, Howered in 18111, by Mr. Alderman Cope- 
ftiid, there are four such cars. 

ri77. WaIILKNHKRGIA VJXCyEPLORA. Dvcalwtu 
viucaiflora rfntfca/d.) A hardy 
annual (or juTonnial), witli rirli azure him*, 
\vliii(*-(iy(‘d HoAVcrs. lloloii»[s to tlu' Ik’llworls. 

Nativf of Now Holland. ^ ^ 

• 

This was origin ally introduced by the French many 
years ago, and published by Veiitenat in his account of 
the plants at Malmaisoii. There it was lost. It has now 
been ri'covored, and ])romises to become a fine decoration 


'x 




for our garden^ l*roperly speaking it is a perennial ; 
but if so treated, its roots must be taken up and kept 
in a greenhouse in w'inter, for it cannot bear frost. Jt 
is, how'cver, a very nice hardy annual, flowcjring about 
.six weeks after being sown, provided it is put into a 
w'anu light soil, and the seeds are scarcely coveretl. 
The fiowors are very pale on the outside, bright azure 
blue inside, furnished near the middle, and at the b.asc, 
with a line of very delicate white hairs ; the tube is 
yellowish. — See Jicvnt’ //orlicol., Ul., 11, where it is 
ilescribcd by M. Dccai.sne. 

27 SciKENiA OPPOSITIEOLIA. SM;:. A very pretty, liardy, 
annual from Swan River, with bright rose-colom*(*d lloAviT-Iieads. 
Belongs to Composites. Introdiieed at I\(nv in iS^d. 

” A lovely Swan River annual, (juite equal in b(;auty to flic Lav'renrclla rosta 
aii<l to the Rhodanthe MawjUsii of the same colony. Seeds were sent to ns by 
Mr. Drummond, and our earlie.st plants blossomed in April, 1114G. The genus is 
iounded by Steetz ; and is nearly allied to JlcUcltrymmy /fdiptcruni, and still more to Pkropoyon of Do Candolle, from 
which it is add to differ by the inner scales of the involucre being appendaged and radiant, by the many-tlowercd 
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CAllitula, and by the* cciiti’al florets beitij^ truly male. The generic name is given in compliment to Dr. Scliwn, an 
excellent botanical artist.” 

“ This plant must be treated as a tender annual. Its seed should bo sown in spring, in a pot or pan of light soil, 
placed ill moderate heat ; the plants, as soon ns they arc of suiricicnt size, must be transplanted singly into small pots, 
and kept for a time in a close fiiime, admitting air gradiually to harden them ; and as they become larger they must be 
shifted into larger pots, and, in order to have a greater show of flowei*8, four or live plants may bo placed in one pot. 
W'hen in flower they may be placed in the gi’eenhouse.” — Hot. Mag.^ t. 

It is remarkable that an annual, of such beauty os this possesses, shouM not have hjcome commonly known, after 
having been introduced at Kew for nearly five years. 

(’ymeidutm (jkjanteum. WaWcli , A iiobh* l(*m‘strial Orcliid, nalivc of N(*j)al. Mowers 
warm ytdlow, with a riclily spotted hroAVU lip. (Fig. 143, a flower, iialnral ske) 

This is one of the most stately of Indian Orchids, producing strong, stiff, sword-shaped leaves in two row's, which of 
themselves render the plant a noble object in the stove. The flowers add to this by their rich warm colours and large size. 
I’liey appear at the end of a drooping scape about a foot and a half long, and covered with loose scales tow'ards the base, 
l iacli is of the size repn*aentcd in the accompmiyiiig cut, but turned upside down. The sepals and petals are of a clear 
rich orange yellow ; wliile^Rie lip, wliieh is bearded in the middle and at the edge, is richly mottled with ciiiiiamon-brown. 
tJw'ing to some error of observation, upon bad-dried specimens, we formerly reported the anther not to be articulated with 
the column as is usual, (see Gtn, d* ihxli, p. 1()3,) but the fresh specimens show that the sti'uctnre differs in no 
particular whatever from that of other genuine Cymbids. 








• [Plate 40.] 


THE FALSE SCARLET SAGE. 

( S A I .VI A 1*S K V IXX OLM ' I N K A .) 


A heautifiil Greenhouse Herbaceous Plant, from. S. Amekica, helonghig to the Natural Order of Lahiates. 


Specific Cl)ar<ictcr. 


THE FALSE SCARLET SAGE.— Stem paniclcd, with ! 
spreading hairs, especially near the joints. Leaves 
Ht:ilked, somewhat heai’t-shapcd, ovate, acute, crenated, 
glaucous or grey on the under side. Racemes simple. 
False whorls of C to 1 0 flowers each, a.s if Icaflciss. Calyx 
narrow, striated, with the upper lip entire, the lower 
.‘1-toothed. Corolla ohconical, downy, with the upper lip 
erect, undivided, the lower with three round divisions, of 
which that in the middle is broadest and emarginate. I 
Stamens much projecting, with the abortive connectives | 
linear, blunt, slightly adhering by the edges. ! 


SALVIA PSEUDOCOCCTNEA ; caule paniculato patentim 
piloso priesertim juxta nodes, foliis petiolatis subcordatis 
ovatis 'acutis crenatis subtus glaucesccntibus, racomis 
simplicibus, verticillastris 6-10-floris subaphyllis, calycis 
angusti striati labio superiore integro inferiors :i-dciitato, 
corollm obconicGO pubcscentis lab. superiore crecto indiviso 
inferioris laciniis rotundatis intermedid majore emargi- 
natd, staminibus longc exsertis connectivis abortivis 
linearibus obtusis margine cohuerentibus. 


S. pseudococcinea : /acj. leones, t. 209. Hooker in Itot. Mag. f. 2864 (.i^) Jidc Rentkani, Genera et Sp, Lah., p. 290, 
ct 1)e Valid. Prodr. 12-343 ; alias S. ciliata Bentham, 1. c., p. 286. 


QNE of the finest of the gaudy species of Sage yet in cultivation is the present, which, although of 

old introduction, can scarcely be said to have been figured in any English work. It seems to be 
a common South American and Mexican plant, having been found there by almost all the collectors 
who have visited that part of the world. The specimen that furnished the accompanying plate was 
in the garden of the Horticultural Society, where it had been raised from seeds obtained in a 
London seed-shop, under the name of S. elegans. • 

It differs from S, pulchella in the form of its corolla, which is nearly exactly obconical, whereas 
in that species the corolla is very remarkably inflated on the lower side, below the contracted 
orifice. 
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(listiilguislied by its iimcli taller •stem, covered with long spreading hairs (neglected by our artist) not 
hoary wfth short down, b}’ its larger leaves, and by tJic upper lip oi' tJic corolla being rather longer, 

Mr. llentliam (quotes, as a synonyin without doubt, the plate 2864 of the ** Botanical Magazine,^^ 
where, under the name of Salria pseudococcinea, is ligured a Triindad plant obtained from the late 
Baron de Schacli. If this was rt^ally taken from a specimen of this species, it must be confessed that 
it conveys no idea of it ; for the blunt heart-shaped leaves, thin inflorescfence, and shaggy flow^Ts 
beyond which the stamens Inirdly j)roject, are altogether at variance with 8. pmndococcineay as is thr 
representation of the abortive connective of the anthers. We suspect that the figure was really 
taken from a small specimen of 8(//nd idegam of A^aliL 

The stem of this plant grows about three or four h^et liigh, in a conservatory, and forins a large 
branched bush \ the sides, near the setting on of the leaves, are dotted with long white hairs. The 
leaves liavc a rich deep green colour, grey on the umh'rside, and are always drawn to a })oint : we 
have never found them blunt. The flowers appear in great profusion, at tin; (‘ud of the brandies, in 
the cheerless month of November, wlu‘n their brilliant colour remh'rs them most welcome. Their 
corolla is somewhat curved, but if straight would present tln^ figure of a nearly triu' cunu*, as far as 
the divisions of the limb : it is covered Avilh close soft bair, not observables without a magnifying 
glass. Tlie abortive connectives of the antliers are rather shorter than the oilier hal^ linear, ohtiise*, 
a little ineliiied to hook at the point, pink, and adhere slightly by a few minute hairs produced ou 
tlieir contiguous edge's. 







fI*LATK 41.) 

TIIK BARBADOS CHERRY. 

(M Al.tMGlIIA GLAItUA.) 


A fSitove Shruh, from The West Indies, belonging to the Natural Order o/ M alpighi ads. 


;^prrt0( Cf)arartrr. 

THE BARBADOS CHERRY.- Young twigs and pedi- MALPIGHIA GLABRA: nimulis pedicellisque pubescen- 
oela very slightly downy. Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, j tibus, foliis lanceolatis aeuminatis vetustis glaberrimis 
smooth when old, covered with aeieular peltate hairs on , novellis subtuB pilis lualpighiaceiH tcctis, umbellis axil- 

the under side when quite young. Flowers in axillary laribus pcdunculatis, sepalonim glaiidulis 2 x 2 1 x *2 

stalked umbels. Glands of sepals 2x2 1x2 ami 0. | et 0. 

Petals fringed. 

Malpighia glabra : Liumri Species PlantarumyQi)^. 1*. Bromic, History of Jamaica, i*. Sloane's History of Jamaica, 

vol. ii., p. 106, t. 207,/. 2. Miller Ic., 1 . 181,/. 2. Cavanilles, Dissert, viii., t. 231,/. 1. Adr. Jtias. Malpighiac, p. 11. 
Ach. Rich. El. Cub. p. 273. 

yyiiOEVER has visited the W(;st India Islands must have occasional! v seen what are there called 
Cherries, — small succulent red rather angular fruits, — also calkid Cheretjzes, Brins (rAinoiu’, 
anti Gereceros. In Barbados they are especially plentiful, and have given its name to Cherry Hill, 
a well-known place in that colony. These fruits are the produce of tlu; plant now figured, and of 
another called the Pomegranate-leaved [AT. punictfoluC) ; small trees from twenty to thirty feet 
high, long ago introduced to our gardens, but rarely seen in cultivation. 

Tlic plant from whicli our figure w\as taken \^as raised from Mexican svxtds sent home by Hartweg 
to the Horticultural Society, in whose garden it flowers in September. It first began to blossom in 
1847, and has done so every year since that time; but its flowers have never set, and English-grown 
fruit is still a desideratum. It is however a very pretty shrub, gay with its bright fringed rose- 
cjloured blossoms, growing in little umbels from the axil of most of the leaves. It is not however jf 
plant for exhibition-rooms, because the petals readily drop w-hen the plant is shaken. 

D 2 
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we have already stated, two different plants bear the name of " Barbados Clierry,” namely 
Malpighia glaha \a.vii M. pinidfolia. They are however so very nearly allied, that their essential 
distinctions sire not quite clear. Tliosc which are pointed out by M. Adrien de Jussien amount to 
little more than this ; in pmidfolia the leaves are “ usually ” notched at the point, and in glabra they 
arc taper-pointed; in glabra the flowers arc in umbels, the leaves covered beneath when young with 
those curious spicular double-pointed hairs attached by the middle, to which Botanists give the name 
of Malpighiaccous, and the innermost petal larger than the. others (we find it about twice as large) ; 
wliilc in punicifolk the flowers are solitary and the inner petal smallest. Ncvcrthele8.s, Botanists 
seem to find it hard to distinguish the two. 

According to Sir B. Schomburgk, M. glabra is called in Barbados the Bed Cherry Tree. He 
describes the fruit of both species as being much used in preserves and tarts; but much inferior to 
the European Clierry ; “ there is something in the taste which reminds rather of the raspberry than 
the cherry.” Ramon de la Sagra adds that the fruit becomes blackish when quite ripe. In Cuba 
he says that after subjecting them to boiling water they make with sugar an excellent preserve. 








[Platk 42.] 


THE THBEE-COLOUKEl) VANDA. 

(VANDA TRICOLOR.) 


• ^ 

A beautiful Stom Jilpiphyte, native of Java, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


Character. 


THE TlfREE^COLOURED VANDA. Leaves distichous, 
channelled, shorter than the few-flowered raceme. Sepals 
leathery, unguiculatc, obovato, obtuse. Lip of the same 
length, threo-lobcd, with throe lines in the axis. Spur 
short, obtuse; its lateral lobes rounded, broader than that 
in the middle, which is convex, cuncate and cmarginato. 


VANDA TRICOLOR ; folus disticliis canaliculatis racemo 
paucifloro longioribus, sepalis coriaceis unguiculatis ob- 
ovatis obtusis, labello mquilongo triloboperaxin 3-lineato, 
calcare brevi obtuso, laciniis lateralibus rotiindatis inter- 
medin convexo euneato cmarginato latioribus. 


Vanda tricolor : Lindley In Bol. Re(j.f 1847, stib t. 59 ; alias V. suavcolens. BUme Rimphia, iv,, p. 49, (1848). 


^^His fine Orchid was first imported from Java by Messrs, Veitch, but has since reached England 
through other cliaiuicls. It has the habit of Vanda lioivfjurglui, and its fiowers appear in the saiiK; 
manner, but tliey are larger, have yellow and brown spotted sepals, and a rose-coloured Up, with th(‘. 
lateral lobtis rounded, not acute, and colourless. It is Pear F, llimhii, a New (iuinca plant, not 
yet in cultivation ; but that species has a long inany-flowcnMl raceme, (jxtending as far as the points 
oi the leaves. It has also been compared with Vamla hisignis, an account of which lias been 
published by Dr. Blume, with a figure, of a part of which the following is a copy : — 

Erom this we learn that Vanda insignis has a concave, not convex, lip, with - 
v(n*y small lateral lobes, and the broad central lobe deeply heart-shaped. 

Many varieties of this species 
occur in collections, of which the 
tliree following arc the most nota- 
ble: — 1. V. t. pallena, Flowers 
cream-coloured, with scattered 
brown spots. 2. V. t. cinnamo- 
tma. Flowers yellower, with hues 
of close cinnamon-coloured spots. 8. F, L planilafms. 

With a clear citron ground-colour, scattered broad 
brown spots, and a flat purjile lip. This looks very 
distinct from the others. 
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THE SPECIES OP VANDA. 


The figures at the bottom of tliis j)late will serve to show how (liflereiit V, tricolor is from Vanda 
»Harh^ fig. 3, and Vanda llojchurghii^ tig. 2 ; of the latter the lip alone is given. * 

We avail ourselves of tin? present opi)orl unity of giving a complete classified list of all the Vandas 
at present known. 


AN ENUMERATION OP THE SPECIES OP VANDA. 


Skct. a. — mm-eor less lohcd^ divided^ or expanded. 

1. Vanda teres Lindl. in Wall. Cat. no. 7324., Hot. Reg. 

t. 1800. ; alias Deudrobiuin teres WalUch. 

V. foliis teretibiis, raceniis asccudeiitibii.s sub-bifloris foliis 
seqiialibus, sepalis oblongis obtiisis : supremo crecto 
lateralibus semitortis labello .snppositis, petalis niajoribus 
suborbiculatis uudiilatis, labellti bnsi eonitro : laeiiiiis 
latei*alibiis ascendeiitibUs siddnineatis iiitermciliA pnbe- 
sceiite apice dilatata triinciita (Mimr^iiiatA 

Native of hot damp juncfles xwSgllnt, Hiinnah^ Martaban, 
serambliiig up tlie bark of trees. 

Plowers very large ; sepals white ; petals siinguiiie, with a 
white border. Lip sanguine, strongly veined, yellow 
on the upper surface below the point, and speckled with 
crimson. A most beautiful s])eeies. 

2. Vanda emrulea Griffith Plate 3G of this volume . 

3. Vanda Roxburghii R. Brown in Bot. Reg., t. 50G. ; Vanda 

Sir W. Jones ; Cynibidium tesselloidcs Roxh. 

V, caule brevi erasso, foliis apice oblique trideiitatis, raeeinis 
crectis foliis longioribus, sepalis petalisque obloiigo- 
obovatis undulatis tessellatis obtiisis, labelli lobo medio 
ovato emurginato obtusissimo eanaliciilato lateralibus 
ncuminatis columnai subiE(iualibiis. 

sepalis petalisque sordide liiteis iiiaeulis «ibsein*e 
fuseis, labello cmruleseente npiee utrinque deiiticulato 
— Bot. Reg. t. 506. Pig. 2 in the annexed plate, 
var. B. sepalis petaliscpie eiipreis iiiaculis nblongis luteis, 
labello liete purpureo. — Bot. Mag. 2245. 

l ouiid on trees in many piirl.s of the East Indies. 

Flowers large, tessellated or whole-coloured, with a bright 
blue or purple lip. A beautiful .species. 

4. Vanda furva Lindl. Gen. <(• Sp. Orrh. p. 215 ; Bhunr 

Rtunphia, iv. 102, fig. 1, 1.07 c. ; alias Angneeum 
furvum Rut/iph. ; alihs Epidendrum furvuin Linn. ; 
alius Cynibidium furvum Wilhl. ; alias ? Vanda fii.sco- 
viridis Lindl. in Gard. i'hron. 1H48, p. 35 J, 



V. foliis canaliculatis rigidis apice oblique rotusls ; racemis 
I erectis folio brevioribus laxis 3-5-iloris, sepalis petalisque 

oblongo-obovatis curvatis, labelli lobis lateralibus asceii- 
I dentibus obtiisis intermediu patulo panduriformi apice 

j rotundato emarginato piano lineis 5 elevatis, calcare 

j obeoiiico obtuso . — Blnme quibusduiii inutatis. 

A native of the Moluccas. 

j According to Blume this has copper-colourtvl flowers with a ^ 
I pink lip. Ill V.f usco-inridis, which seems to be the saine- 
they are described as dull brown, with a little greenish 
yellow at the edge, and a pure gi*cciiisli yellow lip. 

5. Vanda coneolor Bbme Rumphia, iv. p. 40 ; alih V. 

furva Bot. Reg., alias V. Ro.Kburghii unicolor Hooker. 

V. caule alto, foliis laxis membranaceis apice oblique 
tridentatis, rjicemis lateralibus plurifloris, floribus 
distantibus sepalis, petaliscpie oblongo-obovatis undulatis 
unicoloribus obtiisis, labelli trilobi lobis lateralibus 
obtusis intermediu cuneato bilobo. . 

A native of China. 

Accoriling to Blume this is not the Angraxmn furvum 
of Riimphius, but a distinct species. It has the 
habit of V. Roxburghii but differs not only in the 
^ whole colour of its sepals and petals, and the other 

j characters above indicated, but also in being a large 

1 lax-growing plant, five or six feet high, with mueh 
tliiimer and longer leaves. 

6. Vanda limbata Blnme Riimphia, iv. p. 4.0. 

V. “ labelli lobo medio arreeto panduriformi margine infenic 
revoluto apice rotundato-spathiiluto iiitegerrirao.*’ 

Found in Java. {Not in ndtivation.) 

According to Blume the roots of this arc very long. I'ln 
I flowoi’s are ochre-eoloured outside, brown and clouded 
I on the inside; the lip lilac. 

7. Vanda tricolor of this plate. 

8. Vanda siiavis Lindl. in Oard. Chron., 1848, p. 3.51. 

Pig. ^ of the anmxed plate. 

V. racemis laxis brevibus, sepalis petalisque spathulatis 
retrorsis convexis valde undulatis sublobatis apice 
rotundatis, labello convexo trilobo lacini& mediA altc 
bifid& 3-costata lateralibus ovatis acutis patulis. 

Reported to be a native of Java. * 

This has the foliage of V. Roxburghii. Flowers large, 
deliciously fragrant, white, with reddish-brown mar- 
bling and spotting. Lip deep violet. The lobed sepals 
and petals are remarkable ; they are botli bent back 
at an angle of about 120'^, and tlio petals are twisted 
round so as to present the principal part of their back 
to tlie eye. 
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.*). Vanda Hindsii MndL in Hook, Joum, Dot. 

V. fo^iis distichis arcuatis canaliculatis (pcdalibus) apice 
oblique emarginatis et excisis^ racemo horizontali 
10>floro foliorum longitudine^ pedicellis floribus 3-plo 
lougioribus, scpalis petalisqiie obovatis unguiculatis 
criHpis, labelli cornu brevi obtuso lobo intermcdio 
convexo cuneato apicc rotundato: lateralibuH abbreviatis 
•otundatis bine aeutis explaiiatis. 

Found ill the forests of New Guinea by the late Mr. Hinds. 
{Not in cultivation*) 

This lias the habit of Vanda Jloxburyhii, and its flowers 
seem to be of the same texture and size. Their colour 
cannot be judged of from the single dried specimen. 

1 1). Vanda insignis Illume Rumphiay iv. p. 4[). t. 1 92. fig. 2. 

V. *‘foliis rigidis canaliculatis apice iinequali abscissis v. 
deiitatis, rifbemis erectia folia adteqiiaiitibiis laxis 
.5-7-floris, ph. perigon. obovato-ohlongis rectiusculis, 
labelli lobis lateralibiis ascendentibiis obtusis intermedio 
arrecto apice dilatato rotundato undiilato ad basin 
subhustatain e tuberculo obtuso cum liueis 2 elevatis, 
ealcai'c obeonico obtuso.” — Illume. I 

Native of the mountains of Timor. {Not in cultivation.) 

According i!b Dluine’a figure this would seem to be a most 
remarkable and handsoino species. The flowers are 
2.^ inches in diameter ; green outside, brownish 
inside. The lip is pink, white at tlie base, with a 
singular gaufieVed suH'ace if wc are to trust his 
figure 1 92, but Hat as in other Vandas Judging from 
his figure 197, reproduced on an adjoining jiago. 

11. Vanda densitlora ; alias Saccolabium giganteum 
Lindl. in Wall. Cat. no. 7300*. 

V. foliis latis loratis carnosis apice unciiiato-bilobis obliquis, 
racemis strictis cylindracois multifloris, scpalis obloiigis ; 
obtusis, petalis angustioribus obovatis, labelli calcare 
conico lamina breviore obovata cariiosu apice 3-loba : | 
lobis rotuiidatis intermcdio inflexo iniuorc. | 

A native of jungles in the Rant Indies ; {Not in cultivation.) | 

A reconsideration of tho limits btdween Vanda and | 
Saccolabium leads to the conclusion that this really | 
belongs to the former genus, on account of its fleshy ! 
lobed lip and short spur. It has the habit of Vanda I 
midtijlora. 1 

12. Vanda hclvola Blume Rumphia^ iv., p., 49. 

V. ‘‘foliis rigidis subundulatis basi carinatis apice oblique 
retusis, racemis erectiusculis folio bi'cvioribus laxis sub> 
trifloris, ph. perig. oblongo-spathulatis latcralibus 
2 exterior ibus sub labollo conniveiitibus, labelli saccati 
lobis latemlibua conniveiitibus obtusis intermcdio 
patulo triangulari.” — Rluinc. 

Wild in mountain woods on the West of Java^ flowering in • 
March and April. (iVof in cultivation.) 

Blume states this to be a most magnificent species, forming 
a sort of transition between Vanda, Renanthcra and 
Cleisostoma. Flowers the size of V. suaveoUna (our 
tricolor), wine-red, shading into pale purple, with the 
lateral lobes a brighter purple. 


13. Vanda longifolia lAndl. in Wall. Oat. no. 7322. # 

V. foliis longis loratis apice obliquis obtusissimis, racemis 
horizontalibus foliis triple hrevioribu.s, sepalis oblongis 
obtusis (undulatis ?), petalis angustioribus, labelli 
hypochilio concavo pubesceute apice rotundato : crista 
caniosA per axin, epichilio subrotundo-ovato obtuso. 

A native of Tavoy. {Not in cultivation.) 

Leaves a foot and more long. Flowers fleshy, apparently 
of the same size and character as in V. multijlora. 

14. Vanda inultiflora Lindt. Collect. Rot., t. 33. 

V. foliis loratis apice obliquis emarginatis, pedunculis sub- 
ramosis erectis subcorymbosis foliis brevioribus, sepalis 
])Ctalisque oblongis obtusis maculatis subacqualibus, 
Inbello ecristato : lobo medio ovato acutiusculo basi 
linea media pilosa in calcar decurreiite aucto. 

Found wild in China, an well as in Nepal. 

A species of no beauty, with coarse fleshy leaves and small 
yellow' flowers dotted w’ith sanguine. 

1.*). V.-inda enngesta Lindlcy in Rot. Rey. misc., 1039, no. 
94 ; alias Saccolabium papi llosam Lindl. in Rot. Rcy. 
t. 1.5.52; alias Thalia maravara Rheede\ Cymbidiuni 
fu'semorsum Smart z. ; Epidctidrum proeinorsum Roxb. 
Aerides uiidulatum Smith, 

V. foliis ligulatis apice obliquis cuspidatis, racemis brevissi- 
mis capitatis, sepalis carnosis lineari-ovatis obtusis, 
labelli ealcarc obeonico obtuso iiitusvilloso lamina ovat'i 
cariiosa papillosa I'ecurva. 

Found ill various pai’ts of the East Indies. 

A small-flowered species, with little axillary corymbs of yellow 
blossoms dotted with erinmon. 

Hi. Vanda parviflora Lindl. in llot.Rvy. 1044, misc. .57. 

V. racemo Miniplici, Bopalis oblongis, petalis linearibus spa- 
thulatis, labelli trilobi lobis liiteralibus ascfiidentibus 
aeiitis intermcdio oblongo canaliculato spongiuso bila- 
mcllato a[)ice circulari denticulate, calcare aiigusto 
obtuso. 

Introduced from Ilomhaym 1013. 

The flowers arc small, pale ochrc-colourod, w'ith a lip 
sprinkled all over with extremely fine purple points ; 
the middle lobe of the lip is rather spongy, has two 
broad ridges, between w'hich runs a channel, and at 
the point it is almost exactly circular, with a few small 
toothings. 

17. Vanda spathulata Sprang. Syst, 3. 719. ; alias 
Pomiampuu maravara Rheede ; Epideiidrum spatulatum 
Linn.\ Limodoriim spatulatum Willd. ; Aerides 
maculatum Smith. / 

V. folii.s ovato-ohlongis obtusis oblique emarginatis, racemis 
ercctis multifloris foliis ct caule niulto longioribus, 
sepalis petalisque oblongis obtusis plants, labelli liypo- 
chilio aiitice bicalloso epichilic^ rhomboideo apice 
ineiirvo medio cristate, ovario hexapteco. 

Native of Mysore and Malabar. {Not in cidtivcdion /) 

A beautiful species with long corymbose racemes of golden- 
yellow flowers staiidihg high above the short distichous 
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leaves. Both leaves and flower-stalks are marked with 
crimson spots. 

18. Vanda lamellata Lindl. in But. Bty. misc. 1838, no. 125. 

V. foliis distichis coriacois oblique et acute bidentati^, 
spies multiflora, scpalis petalisque obovatis obtusis i 
undulatis inferioribus subincurvis majoribus, labello I 
basi mammoso, limbo obcuiieato retuso auric ulato 
bilamellato pone apicem bituberculato. 

Found wild in the Philippines : j 

Flowera in long loose racemes, pale yellow, streaked with 
dull pale red. Not very liandsoinc. 

U). Vanda peduncularis Lindl, Gen. d* Sp. Oich,, p. 2 1C, no. 6. 

V. foliis loratis apiec alte et oblique bilobis, pedunculo 
longissimo filiform! subramoso apice paueifloro corym> 
boso, sepalis oblongis obtusis, petalis duplo minoribus, 
labello oblongo retuso ^villoso basi bilamellato. 

Grows on trees in Ceyhm. {Not In cultivation.) 

Peduncle very long, slender, branched, purple. Flowers 
the size of Ophrys a pi f era, not unlike them. Sepals 
and petals pale green, streaked with purple. Lip 
shaggy, purple, bordered with green. 

*20. Vanda cristata LindL Gen. d* l<p. no. 9 ; iSi rtnm, Orchi- 
daceum, f. 3. in fronte ; Pot. Rey. t. 48. 

V. foliis canaliculatis recurvis apicc truncatis oblique excisis 
tridentatis, racemo erecto trifloro foliis breviore, sepalis 
oblongis obtusis foruicatis, petalis angustioribus incurvi.s, 
labclli lobis latcralibus brevibus acutis intcrniedio | 
vittato oblongo convexo apiee saecato intequaliter 
tricorni, cornu brevi conico. 

Not uncommon in Nepal. 

Flowers large, green, with a large broad lip, regularly 
striped with rich purple on a bufif ground, and divided 
.at the end into 2 narrow acute diverging lobes. 

Sect. B.-%Lip contracted at the end, undivided, cuf'ved | 
upwards or downwards. 

21. Vanda Griffithii (Vandae Sp. Griffith, Itinerary Notes, 
p. 132, no. 840.) 

V. facie foliisque V. cristatac, floribus minoribus, labello 
basi concavo conico lociniis latcralibus nanis erectis 
inteianedid linguiformi convexa emarginat^ basi minute 
bicallosa. 

Found in Jiootan, on the Monass River banks, on trees, at 
an elevation of 2300 feet. — Griffith. {Not in 
cultivation.) 

Tn appearance this resembles a small specimen of V. cristeda. 
Flowers yellowish-brown inside, and somewhat 
tessellated. Lip lilac, with deep yellow stains near the 
base. Capsule said to be nearly a span long, with six 
wings. 


2*2. Vanda Batomanni Lindl. in B. R., 1846, t. 59 ; alias 
Fieldia lissochiloides Oaudich, 

V. radicibus crassissimis, foliis distichis coriaceis oblique 
emargiiiatis obtusis racemo lateral! multifloro breviori- 
bus, bractcis coriacois cucullatis squamieformibus, 
floribus inaximis planis coriaceis, alabastris globosis, 
sepalis obovato-cuueifqrmibus obtusis, labello triangular! 
basi saccato lobis ascendentibus acutis apice cai-'noso 
Bulcato uncinato dente elevato in medio et cristli brevi 
transverse juxta basin. 

Found wild in the Moluccas, Philippines &c., growing on 
trees near the coast. 

A very large erect plant, with remarkably thick aerial 
roots, sword-shaped curved two-ranked hard leaves 
averaging two feet in length, and a still longer spike of 
some score of flowers, each full two inches and a half 
across, flat, leathery, and long enduring. But it is not^ 
alone for their size that these flowers are so especially 
worthy of notice. Their colour is iiidescribably 
beautiful. If you look them in the face, they are the 
richest golden yellow, spotted all over with crimson ; 
but when seen from behind, they are wholly a vivid 
purple, fading away at the edges into the violet of 
Verem speciosissimus. 

23. Vanda gigantea Lindl. in Wall. Cat. no. 732G ; alias 
V. Lindleyana Griffith MSS. 

V. foliis late loratis apice obtusissimis emargiiiatis sub- 
wqualibus, racemis foliis duplo brevioribus, sepalis 
petalisque oblongo-obovatis obtusis, labello incurvo 
canalieulato basi cordato apice dolabriformi obtuse : 
callo conico in medio. 

native of Moulmiin, and other parts of the Burmese 
empire. {Not in ciiltivatum.) 

Leaves very long and broad, tough and fleshy. Flowers 
of the size of V. Ruxhuryhii, resupinato ; deep yellow 
w’ith cinnamon brown blotches. Mr. Griffith found 
it ill flower at Mergui, March 1 , 1 835. 

I 24. Vanda Lowei Lindl. in Gard. Chron. p. 239. 

V. (foliis coriaceis rigidis distichis) ; racemo longissimo 
pendulo flexuoso scabro-piloso, floribus maximis dis- 
tantibus coriaceis, sepalis petalisque lanceolatis acumi- 
natis valde undulatis extus scabris, labello parvo ovato 
glabro cucullato acutissimo supra medium cornu rcfracto 
setaque sub apice aucto. 

Native of the forests of Borneo on high trees in very damp 
places. 

Flowers lemon-yellow, barred and blotched with bands and 
spots of the richest cinnamon, three inches in diameter, 
disposed in pendulous racemes 10—12 feet long. 
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^ 280, Acacia lineata. A, Cunnw^/hani. A grcchliouse 

slirub, from New South Wales, with heads of yellow flowers. 
Belongs to Leguminous plants. (Fig. 144. A, a magnified 
leaf and stipules.) 

Thcro ia a figuro of tliia plant in the Botanical Mayazine^ t. 3346 ; but 
it represents it in a glandular state very dilTerent from this. We find it 
to be a dwarf greenhouse shrub, flowering in March, witliout glands, but 
with a grey loose hairiness. The false leaves, or phyllodes, ai*c linear, obtuse, 
a little hooked at tlic point, with a single rib running along the middle, but 
much nearer the upper than the lower edge. There is a very slight trace of 
a glandular depression on the false leaves, a little above the base, neglected 
in our figure. 

« 

281. Medinilla javanensis, Mume, {allays McLostorna 
javanensis Bluwe,) A stove slinib, from Java. Flowers pink, 
ill a small panicle. Belongs to Melastomads. Introduced by 
Messrs. Eollisson. 

^This, tliough correctly referred by Blume to Medi^ 
nilla, has little of the beauty of M, ttpeciosa and M. 
magnifleaf and others of the genus ; but it forms a 
handsome shrub, with ample, five-nerved foliage. We 
are indebted to Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, for this 
plant, which they imported through their collector from 
Java, along with another species of the genus, Af. crasti- 
folia, which has flowered at the same time with this, 
viz., in December, 1850. A shrub, with acutely four- 
sided, smooth branches. Leaves large, sessile, eUipticab 
ovate, acute, entire, flve-nerved, somewhat cordate at 
the base, tlie rib red at tlio setting on of the leaf ; the 
general colour dark green, pale, and slightly tinged with 
fed beneath. Panicle terminal and lateral (Blume), 
email, compact. This plant, being a native of Java, 
and, like others of the genus, subepiphytal, requires to 
be grown in a moist stove. A mixture of light loam 
and sandy peat soil, or leaf-mould, suits it. It should 
bo well drained, and, as it is not a strong-rooting plant, 
care must be taken not to over-pot it It propagates 
freely from cuttings treated in the usual way. — Bot, 

Mag,, t 4569. 
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282. Smilacina amcena. Wendland, A mere weed from Guatemala, with a stem three or four 
feet high, and small green flowers. Raised at Herrenhausen. Belongs to Lilyworts. 

The moald of some Orchids from Guatemala produced this plant. Its root is thick, clear-green and knobby. The 
leaves are 6-9 inches long, by 1^-3 inches broad, 5-7-ribbed, dull green, and shining on the upper-side, glaucous on the 
under. The flowers are small, white, iu compound panicles, tlioir stalks becoming reddish with age.^AU^cm. Oartenseit, 
1850,137. »» 

283. Platantheiia incisa. LhidL Gen, and Sp, Orch, 293; (al%a% Orchis iiicisa Willd\ alma 
Habenaria incisa Sprengel), A hardy herbaceous Orchid from N. America, with cylindrical spikes 
of purple flowers. (Fig. 145 ; A, a magnified flower.) 

One of the large race of terrestrial Orchids, furnished with tubercles 
for roots, of which N. America possesses many, representing in its 
forest grounds and prairies the Common Orchids of Europe. The present 
is one of the rarer species, with purple flowers, having the lip deeply 
divided into three lobes, each of which is gashed and slit at the edge. 

It is nearly allied to tliemore common PI. Jimhiatat the flowers of which 
are larger, and the petals themselves deeply fringed. The stem of this 
plant is from 1^ to 2 feet high, covered with leaves like those of the Male 
Orchis, (0. mascula) but not spotted. The flowers themselves are of a 
deep lilac colour ; and the bracts are so narrow and short as not to 
be observable among the flowers. The specimen from which the accom- 
panying figure is taken, was received in July 1847> from Mr. Joseph Ellis, 
gardener to Henry Wheal, Esq., of Norwood Hall, near Sheflield. 

284. Dombeya viburmflora. Bojer. A broad-leaved, 
white-flowered shrub, from Madagascar. Belongs to Byttne- 
riads. Flowered at Kcw. Of little interest. 

A native of the Comorin Islands, near Madagascar, according to Pro- 
fessor Bojer, who introduced the tree thence to Mauritius, from which 
latter island we have received it at Kew. 

With us, confined in a tub, it has attained a 
height of 12 — 14 feet, so that its rather 
small white flowers are not very conspicuous 
objects. Its nearest affinity is with I), pal- 
timta Wall., PI. Asiat Rariores ; but the 
latter has seven spreading lobes to the leaves, 
and larger flowers with broader petals. It 
flowers with us in February. — Pot, May., 
t. 4568. 




285. Sarracenia purpurea. Lin- 
nmia. A swamp herbaceous plant with 
dull purple flowers, from the United 
States. Belongs to Sarraceniads. 

(Fig. 146.) 

Under the first plate of Vol. I. of the 
present work are v^ous remarks touching 
the economy and cultivation of the curious 

race to which this belongs. To what was then said we now add some remarks by Dr. Asa Gray in his beajutiful work on 
the Genera of United States plants : — • 

** The pitcher or open tube of the leaves evidently belongs to the petiole, which is also simply winged or margined 
along the inner fS\de; while the blade is represented by the hood, or rounded appendage at the apex, which cannot be 
called a lid, as it never closes the orifice, nor is it so much incurved as at all to cover it, except in two species. This 
proper lamina is rudimentary in Heliamphora, and very small in proportion to the ample orifice which extends some way 
down the inner side, and thence a double wing-like border extends to the base, appearing just as if the two margins of an 
infolded leaf were united by a seam, so as to leave the free edges outside. In Sarracenia this wing, or margin, is simple 
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and entire. The pitchers, especially those of S, pv/ipureaf are generally found partly filled with water and dead fiieai witli 
other small insects. Whether the water is secreted by the leaf itself, or caught from the rain, is still undetsrmihed. 
The point might readily be ascertained by proper observations, made especially upon S. pHUacinaf the pitchers of which 
are so protected by the hood that the fluid they contain (if any) can hardly be supposed to have entered by the orifice. 


That the water iii tlie open 
secreted by the internal hairs, 
suppose, would appear from 
ai;p empty, and that during ‘ 
those of the previous season, 
species very long and deli- 
which alone or principally 
"But, however derived, 
flies and other insects, which 
adapted to catch and retain. 


pitchers of 8, pvirpwrea is not 
as Dr. Lindley and Mr. Bentham 
the fact jjbut the younger leaves 
the spring and summer, it is 
from which these hairs (in this 
cate)Jiave mostly disappeared, 
are found to contain water, 
this water serves to drown the 
these leaves are admirably 
According to Elliot and others. 



there is a saccharine exudation at the throat of the Southern species which attracts insects ; but tills is not noticeable in 
8. puipuna. Immediately below the surface it is very smooth and polished, and still lower it is beset with sharp hairs 
ill most species long and slendei*, or else like those of the hood (in 8, l)r\mm(mdii extremely short and close), but in all 
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poiKting directly downward, so as to allow insects to descend, but effectually to obstruct their return. The inner surface 
of thov hood is likewise lined with stiff and sharp retrorse bristles, which subsorre a similar purpose, except in S-flava, 
which is smooth ; but in that species this appendage is erect witli its sides turned away from the mouth of the tube, which 
thus it bears no port in guarding.” 

The species now represented inhabits tlie States from Virginia to Canada, and is readily known by the short inflated form 
. of its pitchers. It strikes us that manufacturers might easily avail themselves of its grotesque figures for various economical 
purposes, especially the workers in gold and silver porcelain. In what way this may be done, our artist has endeavoured 
to suggest ; hut we doubt not that the good taste and practical skill of manufacturers woiAd soon strike out a better ^ath. 

280. SoBiiALiA SESSILIS. A stove tcrrcstritol Orcliid from Demerara, with solitary 

pale pink flowers of little beauty. 

This was long ago well figured in the Hotanlcal Regtster. Mr. Smith makes the following remarks upon the 
cultivation of the genus ; — 

“ This is a species of a very pretty genua of terrestrial Orchids, natives of tropical America, growing in hot, dry places, 
and producing their showy flowers on the apex of slender reed-like stems, which rise from fascicles of thick, fleshy, 
interlacing roots. It requires to be kept in the warm division of the Orel) id-house, and grows freely in a mixture of 
light loam and sandy peat On account of its roots not going deep, it should be grown in a wide shallow j)ot, which must 
be well drained, so as tc allow water to be given freely in summer without risk of the soil becoming saturated. It is 
increased by division of the roots ; but, in doing this, great caution is necessary, for, on account of their compact 
interlacing, they are not easily separated without injury." — Bot. ilfrt</., t. 4570. 

287. Rhynchospermum j.iSMtNoiDES. Ijindleff, A Greenhouse evergreen climber, with white 
svvcct-scenteJ flowers. Native of Ciiina. Belongs to Dogbanes. (Fig. 147.) 

This is a slender climbing evergreen shrub, rooting along its branches, whenever it touches a damp surface, like ivy. 
Wiicn wounded, its branches discharge a milky fluid. The young shoots arc slightly downy ; the leaves opposite, oval, 
deep green, quite smooth, sharp-pointed, with minute scale-like glands in tlie place of stipules. The flowers are white, 

deliciously sweet-scented, and produced in small irregidar 
corymbs on tlic ends of peduncles, considerably larger 
than the leaves. Their calyx consists of five narrow 
smooth convex sepals, rolled backwards, and much shorter 
than the tube of the corolla, with a very shallow toothed 
glandular ring sun'ounding tho base of tlie latter. The 
corolla is about three quarters of an inch long, pure white, 
salver-sliaped, contracted in the middle of the tube, with a 
partially spreading border, whoso five divisions are wedge- 
shaped, truncate, and twisted oblifiucly. 

The anthers are five, arrow-headed, placed just witliiii 
the orifice of the tube, and separated by five slightly 
elevated hairy lines. The ovary consists of two separate 
carpels, and is surrounded by five oblong green cmargi- 
iiate hypogynqus scales, which sometimes are slightly 
united at the edge. 

The structure of this plant is not precisely that of tlie 
genus Rhynchospermum, as given by M. Alph, De Can- 
dolle, for tlie scales beneath its ovary, are not exactly 
united into a cup. But tliey are partially so : and as 
there is no other difference as far as can be ascertained 
from the plant in a state of flowering only, it may be 
referred to tlic genus. In habit it is more like an 
Aganosma, but its corolla has not the tapering lobes of 
that genus, nor do the nectary or stigma correspond with 
It. Journal of Hort, Soc. vol. i, p. 74. 

288. Thibaudia macrantha. Hooker. A 
shrub of great beauty, from the jungles of India. 
Flowers drooping, very large, pale pink with 
blood-red veins. Belongs to the Cranberries 
{ Vaccinkcere ) . Introduced by Messrs. Veitch. 
We represented wliat we considered to be the Prince of tho East Indian T/iibaudias in our Tab 4303 {T.pulcherrima), 
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and in the rich abundance of its handsome flowers it has the superiority over this : but here, each individual flower is 
much larger and lumdsonier than in tliat species. We have measured these flowers two inches and a quarter l^g, and 
one inch in diameter ; the texture and marking resemble some handsome piece of china or porcelain. The plant was 
mised from seeds by Mr. Yeitch, from Kola Mountain, Moulmain, whence they were sent by Mr. Thomas Lobb. It 
accords with many of the chai’acters of Thibaitdia {Agapetes De Cand.) loranthifolia Wall. ; but that species is downy, 
and differs in other points. We have rarely seen a more truly lovely plant. It flowered in the stove of Messrs. Yeitch 
ill December, 1850. Leaves on very short tliick petioles, lanceolate, much acuminated, entire, glabrous. Flowers from 
the woody portion of the stem, extra-axillary. Two to three peduncles spring from the same point, and are pendent, 
thickened upwards, and red. Flowers large, and hanging down. Calyx small, pale yellow. Corolla large, pure china- 
white, yellow at the base and apex : the tube barrel-shaped, flve-angled ; between the angles are numerous distinct, 
oblique, wavy red lines, generally taking the shape of the letter Y, and more or less united : the mouth of the corolla is 
contracted : the five acute lobes reflexod. Stamens and style considerably exserted beyond the mouth of the corolla. 
We learn that it is an evergreen shrub of easy cultivation, and that it flowered when not more than two feet high. It is 
treated as a stove-plant ; but, judging from its allies and from its native climate, we are inclined to think it will succeed 
in a close greenhouse. Like many species of this family, the present is probably subepiphytal, deriving its chief 
nourishment from an atmosphere* charged with moisture, and at a medium temperature ; such being the general character 
of the lower region of Erkaccai and Vacciniacem within the tro{ucs. — BnU Mag., t. 4566. 

289. S\URAtT.TA MAOiioPHYLLA. Linden, A soft ‘shaggy wliite-flowefed stove shrub, from 
(jiiatemala. Belongs to Ileathworts (Ericaccfc.) Blossoms iti Eebruary. (Big. 148 reduced; A, 
the flowers tlie natural siz(?.) 

A correspondent in Edinburgh has sent us this through the post. He says that it came up among Orchids imported 
from Guatemala, by Mr. Skinner, and that it forms a vigorous shrub 3 or 4 feet high. The leaves are 6 to 8 inches long, 
covered with soft hair, obovate, tapering to the base, and serrated. The inflorescciico is shaggy, with harsh hairs, panicledf 
with white flowers. It is evidently the macrophylla of Linden's Collections in the Caraccas (No. 106) : and must bo 
nearly related to the S, villosa of De Candollo, for which we took it when it first reached us. It is not a showy species, 
hut is useful among winter flowering things. 
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800. Ecuinofsis CAMpyiACAifTHA. Pfeiffer, [alihs Echinocactos leucanthos Gillies; alihs 
Cereus'leucanthus Pfeiffer.) A loiig-spined Cactus, from the province of Mendoza, in the state of 
Cliili. Flowers long-tubed, large, pink, with a grey outside. . Produced at Kew. 

A fine and well-marked species, witli handsome flowers, readily distinguished by the great length of the central spine 
of the areolse, and by its taking an upward and inward curve, a direction to which the other radiating spines are more or 
less inclined. It is a native of the Argentine province of Mendoza, at the eastern foot of the Andes, where it was 
discovered by the late Dr. Gillies, and introduced by him to our Ganlens, with many others from that region, wliic)^ we 
fear are now mostly lost to us. It flowers in the spring and summer months. Our are, the largest of them, a 

foot high, in shape between ovate and globose, not unlike that of a pine-apple, rather acute at the top, longitudinally 
furrowed ; ndfjes fourteen to sixteen, considerably elevated, scarcely compressed, obtuse ; the edges slightly tubercled or 
lobed.-“J?ot. Mafj,j t. 45G7. 

291. SiPHOCAMPYLUs iiAMATUS. ireudlamL A stove shrub, covered with white down, and 
bearing violet flowers. Native of Brazil. Belongs to Lobcliads. In the Garden at Ilerrenhausen. 

The stem is described as six feet high ; the leaves oblong-ovate or somewhat heart-shaped, witli irregular callous 
teeth. The flowers in short dense racemes. Flower-stalks ei*ect, as long as the corolla. Calyx with eight ribs and 
linear-lanceolate lobes, which are hooked backwards. The tube of the corolla narrow and slender. The whole plant 
is white witli down. — AlUjem. Gartenzeit. 1850, 138. 

292. EcuixocACTi s sTiiEiToCArhox. Hooker. A lumpish Cactus with numerous small yellow 
flowers, from Bolivia j of mere botanical interest. 

“ A very distinct species of the genus EchhiocactiLs, if ive judge from the flowers ; but almost a Cereua in the elongated 
habit of the plant, which we purchased from Mr. Bridges, who had brought it from Bolivia. Wo find nothing like it 
anywhere described, and have named it from the remarkably spirally twisted character of the stem, without, however, 
holding ourselves responsible that this is a coiistaiit or permanent mark of distinction. It flowered in the Cactus-house 
of the Royal Gardens, in August 1845.’* 

From some peculiarity in the nature of the Cactus region of Chili and Bolivia, we find that Cactece imported from 
these countries do not so readily conform themselves to the artificial modes of cultivation to whicli they are necessarily 
subjected in this country, ashallied species from Mexico. This is more especially the case with the EchiiiocacteiB. We 
learn that they inhabit very arid and hot places, enduring extreme drought, which is very obvious from the harsh, dry, 
and often dca<Mike appearance they present when they arrive in this country. The species now figured w^as introduced 
with many othera about six years ago, by Mr. Bridges, and on enquiring of him the nature of their places of growth, and 
what mode he would recommend as best fur cultivating them in this country, the point on which ho laid the greatest 
Stress was to f/ivc thfm no water. But we find that even harsh, dry-looking Cactew arc, like many other dry climate 
plants, capable of assuming a freer habit of growth by good treatment ; the difference of the growth they make in this 
country, as compared with that of their native country, is so great, that the top and lower part of the same plant, if 
separated, might be taken as two distinct species. It is probable that many Cacleie from dry regions, when placed under 
the influence of a climate more favourable to vegetable development, will assume a different aspect, varying according 
to the degree of heat and moisture they receive. — JJot. Mag,, t 4502. 

293. Tamauindus ixdica. Lumcens. (alias T. officinalis Hooker.) A handsome tropical tree 
of the leguminous order, witli pinnated small leaves, and racemes of yellowish flowxrs. Native of 
both Indies. 

Most authors make two species of. Tamarinduay the Indian kind with long pods, and the West Indian with short 
pods : but oven those who adopt this view of the subject generally raise a question of their specific identity. India is 
probably the aboriginal country of both, whence the species was introduced to Western India. Even in tiie East the 
Tamarinds of the Archipelago are considered the best of tjioso of India. The Arabs called the tree " Tamar hindee,*^ or 
Indian Doit, from which has been derived the generic name Tamarindtis, Our small Tamarind-tree, in the Royal 
Gardens, about fourteen feet higli, whence our flowering specimens were taken, is probably the West Indian variety, and 
can give no idea of the general appearance of a full-grown tree, which all travellers agree in saying is one of the noblest 
objects in nature. " This m<jst magnificent tree,” says Dr. Roxburgh, is one of the laigest in India, with a most 
extensively spreading and shady head, or coma ; the bark dark-coloured and scabrous, the wood hard, very durable, and 
most beautifully veined.” Dr. M'Fadycn, too, observes that the tree is « very ornamental, and afford a delightful 
shade.” The inhabitants of the East, however, have a notion that it is dangerous to sleep under, and it has been 
remarked, as of our beech in Europe, that the ground beneath is always bare, and that no plant seems to thrive under 
its branches. Its flowers have little beauty to boast ; tliey are insignificant and exhibit no bright colours. Our plant 
has not home fruit, but flowers in thu summer season, and generally, but not always, casts its leaves during our winter. 
The extensive use of the pulpy fruits of the Tamarind is well known, as are its valuable medicinal properties. In the 
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East they are preaerved without sugar, being merely dried in the sun, when they are exported from one parf of the 
Ardiipelago to another, and cured in salt when sent to Europe. ** In the West Indies,** says the lamented Dr. M*Fadyen, 
** the pulp is usually packed in small kegs between layers of sugar, and hot syrup is poured on the whole. In order to 
enable them to keep without fermentation for a length of time, the first syrup, which is very acid, is poured off, and a 
second is added. A very excellent preserve is imported from Cura 9 oa, made from tlie unripe pods, preserved in sugar^ 
with the addition of spices.’* The seeds are eaten in India in times of scarcity, by the poorer classes, the very astringent 
integument being first removed, and then, roasted or fried, are said to resemble the common field-bean in taste. — 
t. 4563. 

294. Passiflora penduliflora. Bertero. A green-flowered climber, of no beauty, from 
Jamaien. Blossoms at Kew in Spring and Summer. 


Though 
plant Uiat 


destitute of the varied colouring of many of Uie species of the genus, there is a grace and elegance in this 
render it an object well worthy of cultivation : the flowers are very copious, and hang downwards from 

peduncles much longer than the leaves, 
y and these leaves are very singular in 

.>y shape. Wo received our plants from 

the island of Jamaica, where, indeed, it 
W J would appear to be very common. A 

\ /if \ 1 climbing smooth shrub, with the young 

tw • ! 11 W i!j branches herbaceous and striated. Leaves 

/ M numerous, close together, on very short 

I'j Ja petioles, varying a good deal in shape; but 

;1 H \\ /'§ the general form is that of half an ellipsis 

^ N approaching to cuneate, truncate, but 

ill ! iia more or loss distinctly three-lobed, with 

m 'I three set®, three-nerved, with a row of 

m 'i t ffi '' **** glands on each side the midrib. 

' iibl / m S Peduncles single-flowered, pendulous, 

- fj jointed, and with two minute bracteoles 

— ^ jfj above the base. P’lower drooping, pale 

y yellow-green. Calyx-tube hemispherical, 

\ ten-lobed : the five lobes of the limb 

oblong, very acute. Petals resembling 
\ calyx-lobes, but a little longer. Nec- 

% \ kW '' tariferous crown, deep orange, of from 

\ wm twelve to fourteen, short, nearly erect, 

m wf / club-shaped rays-^Rot. 1 4665. 

I JF 295. PONERA STRIATA. LindL 

EW A grassy-leaved Epipliyte of no 

140 mF beauty. Flowers pale green. 

^ Belongs to Orchids. Native of 

Ij / Guatemala. (Fig. 149.) 

Ij ' This little-known plant has never been 

figured, although not uncommon in gar- 
grassy leaves upon a 
^ \ stem about two feet high; and, when old, 

S' ]■ '■ '/&)}-> throws out its flowers chiefly from the old 

I / leafless branches. The flowers are pale 

. ' wAtery green, not unlike those of some 

^ ' Maxillaria, especially in the extended 

column-base with which the lip is 
A jointed; but the pollen-masses have the 

pulverulent caudicles of an Epidendrum. 
The lip is truncate as it were, and two- 
W • lobed, the one lobe over-lapping the, 

V other. Two other species are known 


.._J| 
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P. juncifolia, with subulate leaves, from Mexico, not in Gardens, and P. fframinifolia, also a Mexican plant, 
mentioned in the Floral Cabinet under the name of Nemaconia gi'aminifolia* 

296. Oncidhjm BAttBATUM. Limlletf. A Brazilian Epiphyte ; with panicles of small yellow 
,nd brown flowers. Belongs to Orchids. Blooms in January. (Fig. 150. a single flower, four 
imes the natural size.) 

Received from Para by J. Knowles, Eaep, of Maiieliester. It is evidently the little-known plant figured thirty ^ears 
since in tlie Collectanea Botanica, and afterwards introduced by Mr. Gardner to tlie Glasgow Gardens, but apparontly 
•lost in the collections near London. It fonns a smalbtuft of hard oblong one-ribbed pseudo-bulbs, having single oblong 
hard leaves much shorter than the branching stem. The flowers are yellow mottled with brown, and spotted witli 
crimson on the lip. It differs from 0. ciliatum, in the petals being acuminate, not obtuse or cinarginate, in the middle 
lobe of the lip being smaller (sometimes very much smaller) than the lateral lobes, and in the central tubercles of tlio 
crest being furnished with several smaller ones on each side, a circumstance overlooked in the figure by Mr. (now Sir 
William) Hooker, published in the Collectanea. The following woodcut is accurate in these important paii;iculai'8. 








[l*LATK 43.) 

THE TWO.ROWED APONOGETE. 

(A VOyoa ETON DIST ACII YON.) 


-^1 hardy Aquatic, from the Cape of Good Hope, belonging to the Natural Order of Arrowgiiasses 

(Juncaginaccw). 


^jprrtffc CbAractrr. 

TUE TWOdlOWED APONOGP^TF.. Leaves oblong- APONOGEtON mSTACllYON ; foliis oblongo-lanceo- 
lanceolate, obtuse, seven-nerved ; spike two-parted ; latis obtusis septem-norviis, spieft bipartite braeteis 

bracts oblong, in two rows ; cap taper-pointed ; stamens oblungis distichis, calyptr& acuminata, stainiuibus 1*2. 

twelve. 


Aponogeton distachyon : Linncd Supplementum, p. 215 ; Andrew^ a Repoaiiory^ t. 200 ; Botanical Magazine, t. 1202. 


reproduce this plant in the hope of presenting a bettcT figure of it than has jet appeared^ and 
of drawing attention to a hardy aquatic of which too little is known. Several years have now 
elapsed since it was reported that a handsome sweet-scented water-plant from the Cape had been 
naturalised in the tanks of the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, It was to the species before us that 
allusion was made, and it has since found its way, here and there, southward. It was introduced into 
Cornwall by Sir Cliarles Lemon, where, as ^vell as in Devonshire, it seems to have as completely 
established itself as if it were a native of the comity. 

The correspondent, who first brought the Devonshire plant under our notice, expressed a doubt 
whether it was really the two-rowed Aponogete ^ its flowers being so much larger than they are 
represented in books. There is, however, no doubt about its name being correct ; the differences that 
have been remarked being the mere result of exuberant luxuriance. The specimens came from an 
open pond at Woolston, the seat of the Eev. Charles Osmond, in the parish of Loddiswell, near 
Kiiigsbridge, S. Devon, where the plants thrive in a surprisingly luxuriant manner, producing 
thousands of delicious fragrant flowers throughout the summer ; and even in January bearing three 
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hundred blossoms as fine as those represented. Innumerable seedling plants arise around their 
parents. To Mr. Osmond we are also indebted for the specimens, and for the following history of his 
acquisition of the plant : — 

" About three years since a root was given me the size of a shot, which I planted in a small pan 
and sunk it in the pond ; it grew rapidly, and, in a few months, produced flowers ; and, unobserved 
by me, seed also, from which luive sprung up to the surface of the water hundreds of plants. The 
spring which supplies the pond is peculiarly clear, always running, and, in the severest winter, rarely 
frcczes.^^ 

The species is common at tlie Cape, wliere it bears the name of Water Uintjles. Mr. Bunbury 
mentions it thus : — 

"The flowering tops of the Apoiiogcton distachyon, a pretty white-flowered floating plant, 
frequent in pools of water in various parts of the colony, ani sometimes used both as a ^)icklc and as 
a substitute for Asparjlgus .” — llesidence at the Cape, p. 208. 

In appearance tliis resembles a Pondweed [Potamopeton mtaim), except that it is of a clear green 
colour without any tinge of brown. Its bulb (or conn) is described as being as large as a hen^s egg. 
The leaves float on the surface of tin; w'atcr, am oblong, about 18 inches long when full grown, flat, 
and have three distinct veins running parallel with the main rib. When young their sides are rolled 
inwards. The flowers are jJact^d on a forked inflorcscAince, originally included within a taper-pointed 
calyptrate spathe (cap), which is forced off as they advance in size. AVhen fully formed each fork of 
the inflorescence is very pale green, and is bordered by two rows of large ovatti-oblong obtuse ivory 
white bracts, in the axils of which stand the minut(i flowers. The latter arc bisexual, and destitute of 
both calyx and corolla. Twelve hypogyiious free stamens, with dark purple anthers, surround from 
four to six distinct carpels, each of which has a short curved style, a simple minute stigma, and six 
erect anatropul ovules. After flowering the bracts and inflorescence grow rapidly, acquire a deep 
green colour, and soon resemble tufts of lcav{5s, among which lie in abundance large membranous 
green indehisceiit beaked carpels, containing about four siieds each, and readily tearing at the sides. 
The seeds are exalbuminous, oblong, pale brown. The embryo is an oblong fleshy body, slit on one 
side, and in all respects is the same as in Triglochin ; through the slit the plumule is pushed, while the 
seeds are still in their seed-vessels ; germination beginning, apparently, as soon as the seeds come into 
contact with moisture. 

These details sufficiently show that the natural affinity of the genus is with Potamogeton, 
Triglbcliin, &c., and by no means with the dicotyledonous Saururads, as Richard and others have 
imagined. 







[Platk 44.] 


THE SMALL-MOUTIIEI) SIPIIOCAMPYL. 

(SlPllOCAMPYLUS MKJiOSTOMA.) 


A Stove half<ltmhing herbaceous Plant, from N. Grenada, Idonging to the Natural Order of Lobeliads. 


^jirrtttc Cijatactrr. 

THE mA LL^MOUTHED SIPHOCAMP YL.— Snifwth, SIPHOCAMP YLUS MICROSTOMA jglaler, Bubscandens, 


with a tendency to climb. Leaves stalked, ovate-oblong^ 
w'ith glandular scri'atures. Flower-stalks several times 
shorter than the leaf, naked. Tube of the calyx top- 
shaped, longer than the linear-lanceolate entire lobes- 
Corolla downy, straight, a little contracted at the mouth, 
W'ith unequal lanceolate lobes. Anthera smooth, the tw'o ! 
low'er bristly at the point. 


Siphocampylus microstoma ; Hooker i\ 


foliis pctiolatis ovato-oblongis glandulopo-serratis, pedicellis 
folio duplo triplove brevioribus nudis, tubo calycis tur- 
binato lobis liiieari-acuminatis integris tubo brevioribus, 
corolla? pubescentis recto? 01*0 paulo coiistricto lobis 
lanceolatis imequalibus, antheris glabins 2 inferioribus 
a pice setosis. 


Botanical Magazine, i. 4286. 


pvF tliis species Sir W. Hooker speaks iu the following terms : — 

" Among many fine species of Siphocampylus, detected by Mr.Purdic in New Grenada, few, if any, 
can vie with this, in tlie size of the flowers and richness of their colour. It seems also to produce 
its blossoms early and freely, and they continue a long time in perfection j so much sp, that though 
our plants were only raised from seed twelve months ago, they have been gay with flowers throughout 
the whole autumn and winter months, and have j)roved a great acquisition to our stoves, during this 
dreary season. In tlic summer, a greenhouse will be a better situation for it, and from the suc- 
cessions of buds that are forming, it seems to be one of those plants which oile may reckon on 
having in bloom at all times of the year. Some of our plants have the stems and branches deeply 
tinged with purjilfe, and the corollas are occasionally of a deeper and sometimes a paler scarlet, 
always produced in a compact leafy terminal umbel. 
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It is certainly a very pretty plant, and worth growing where stove plants can be well managed, 
especially since its glowing crimson flowers appear in midwinter j but it is apt to be the resort of 
the mealy bug, wliich seems to enjoy itself on its tliin naked skin. 

In most respects the species is extremely like the Peruvian Siphocampyl [Sjiphocamp^ltuPeruvianut), 
from which, indeed, it is chiefly distinguished by its downy corolla and oblong leaves. With respect 
to the peculiarly contracted orifice of the corolla, to which it owes its specific name, cither that is. in 
some measure accidental, or the plants vary greatly with regard to it. In the specimen now figured 
it was scarady observable; and we may add that wMle in the plant originally published by Sir William 
Hooker, the stamens were whoDy enclosed within the corolla, as is often the case, in the plant 
which our artist had before him they were very fully protruded ; so that such circumstances cannot be 
regarded as having any real value in the specific distinctions of this extensive genus. 







[Plate 45.j 


THE TAPERING HOLLBULLIA 

(IIOLLBOLLIA ACUMINATA.) 


A half-hardy evergreen Climber, from the North of India, belonging to the natural order of 


CijarRetrr. 

THE TAPERING HOLLBOLLIA. Leaflets tematc and j llOhlAiOLLlA ACUMINATA ; foliolis tornatis quinatisq, 
quinato, leathery, oblong-lanceolate, taper-pointed. Flower- i coriaccis oblongo-lanceolatis acutninutis, pcMluncuIis 
stalks sliortcr than the leaf-stalks. Se]>ala very acute. | pctiolis brevioribus^ sepalis acutissiinis. 

UolMllia acuminata : Lindley in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. ii., p. 4. 


JN tlic mountain woods of Nepal grow two stout climbing shrubs named Ilollbollia, by Dr. Wallich, 
after Mr. Frederick Louis llolboell, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden at Copenhagen, 
an experienced botanist, and a contributor to Ilornomaiin^s Flora Danise ojconomica " Dr. Wallicli 
also calls him amicus et pracceptor carissimus." Tb?y belong, with a few other plants, to a small 
natural order named Lardizabalads, the type of which is a Peruvian climber called Zardlzuiala 
hitemata. Of these llollbdllias, the Broad-leaved and the Narrow-leaved, the first has been figured 
in the Botanical Register, for 1846, t. 49. The Narrow-leaved docs not seem to be in cultivation. 
Dr. Wallich speaks of them as follows : — 

"These two slirubs arc easily distinguished from each other. The first species is by far the 
strongest, growing sometimes to a gigantic size. I brought specimens down with me, for the 
Honourable East India Compan/s museum, of a trunk, as thick as a good sized arm. Its leaves 
are broad, ovate, either temate or quinatc, about as long as the common petiole, the flowers quite 
white, collected in clusters ; the berries large and ovate ; the seeds oblong. The second species has 
long petioled leaves ; the leaflets from seven to nine, narrow, or linear-lanceolate, scarcely two- 
thirds of an inch broad ; the peduncles few flowered, and the flowers attaining, soon after expansion, 
a purplish eolour ; the berries are not so thick, and of an oblong shape ; the seeds reniform. The 
natives of Nepal eat the fruit of both plants, the pulp of which has a sweetish, but otherwise insipid 
taste.^' Mr. Griffith found UolWollia laiifolia in woods near Churra and Moosmai in the Khasyah 
mountains, and confirms Dr. Wallich^s account of the fruit, which he calls " Bacc® moUes glabne 
oblongBB albse purpureo tinctse. — Itinerary Notes, p. 36. 
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Possibly the plant now figured may have been regarded as a mere variety of the Broad-leaved^ to 
which it no doubt approaches nearly. It seems, however, to be sufficiently distinguished by its long 
pointed leaves, which are very diflerent from the blunt ones of IL kttifolia, by its nearly sessile 
corjinbs of flowers, and by its claret-coloured sharp-pointed sepals, the innermost of which are 
cuiTed backwards at the point. Both species are fragrant ; the species now figured resembled the 
orange flower in perfume. We find it among the dried specimens sent to Messrs. Veitch fron? the 
Khasyah Hills, by Mr. Tliomaa Lobh. It is thus mentioned in the Journal of the Horticultural 
Society : — 

Tliis is an evergreen-twining plant, with (juite the habit of Hollbollia latifolia, from which it 
differs in having very taper-jminted, not blunt, leaflets ; racemes whose stalks arc much shorter than 
the letif-stalks, and purplish flowTrs not half the size ; like that plant, it is deliciously fragrant. 
Hitherto male flowers only have been produced. It has been treated as a greenhouse climbing plant, 
but it is probably hardy ; it grows freely in a mixture of sandy loam and rough peat, and -is increased 
by cuttings. Its sweet-scented flowers, resembling the orange in perfume, and nearly evergreen foliage, 
make it a veiy desirable plant either in the greenhouse or open air/' 
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297. Lycaste leqcantha. KlotzscL A pretty epiphyte, from Central America, belonging to 
Orcliicls. Flowers white, or stained with crimson. Introduced by M. Warezewitz. (Figs. 151, 152.) 

There has recently appeared, among the plants obtained in Central America by M. Warezewitz, a species of Lycaste, 
remarkable for numerous varieties in the size and colour of the (lowers. The drat tliat blossomed, being quite white, 
received the provisional name of L. Candida, now superseded by that of leucantha, published, in December last, in the 
AWjeineine Oartenzeitung, p. 402. During the present spring, others have appeai*ed, with much smaller, and much larger 
(lowers, some of which, instead of being colourless, are richly stained with crimson. Of the two accompanying figures 
151 represents a large and colourless form ; 152, a smaller, blood>stained one. Among all those we find nothing like a 



specific distinction, so that a description of one will apply very nearly to others. The species is among the dwarfest of the 
genus, its flowers scarcely reaching higher than the lower part of the leaves. A few distant sheathing-scales clothe the 
scape. The bract immediately beneath tlie flower is inflated in the middle, green, and contracted at the base, and as long 
as the ovary, which it nearly^conceals. The flowers, by a curve of their slender stalk, arch over, so that, when fully 
expanded, ^ey present their whole face to the eye of the observer. The sepals are oblong, rolled back at ilie point, 
somewhat wavy. The petals have the same form, but aro smaller, and, when the flower is young, roll together at the 
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Iciwer half, so as to form a short tube (as in 152). The lip is pure white, slightly 3-iobed, a little toothed at the edge, 
very concave, slightly hairy on the upper side, with a narrow, blunt, chaiyiellcd appendage, lying along the middle, and 
not advancing more to the front than the separation of the 
obscure, round, lateral lobes of the lip. This column is, as usual 
in the genus, shaggy in front. 

The species approaches Lijca&tc jilana more nearly than any 
other, but differs not only in its much smaller size and more 
delicate habit, but in the middle lobe of the lip being concave, 
and slightly toothed, not convex, seiTatcd, and plaited ; the 
appendage, too, is linear, not 3-toothed ; and the lip itself 
slightly, not deeply 3-lubcd. It belongs to tliat part of the 
genus which is formed by Z. Ski nnen^ plana f and their allies. 

298. EucAL\*m;s cjlobi lus. Lab'dlardihe. A 
vast tree, from Van Diemeii^s Land, known under the 
name of the Gum.” Flowers white. Belongs 

to Jlyrlleblooms (Fig. 153.) 

Two huge blocks of the timber of this tree having been 
sent from Van Dieincn’s Land by Sir William Denison, for 
exhibition in the “ Crystal Palace,” our readers will be glad 
to know something of its history. Garden catalogues say that 
it w*as introduced in 1810, and it is by no means rare among 

curious collections; but the rapidity of its growth soon renders it necessary to remove it. There is, 
however, no reason why it should not thrive out of doors in the south west of England and Ireland, 
where the climate is as mild as in Van Diemen’s Land. It has angular branches which, when young, 
droop, and are of a pale dull green colour. Tlie leaves arc firm, opaejue, and unyielding, as if 
stamped out of horn, ovatc-lanceolate,long-.stalked,and curved in the form of a sickle; sometimes they 
arc wider at the base on one side than on the other, and, by a twist of the stalk, always stand with 
their edges vertically instead of ho»’izontally. The white flowers arc almost two inches across when 
the stamens arc expanded ; and are produced singly or in clusters of threes ; sometimes, as in our figure, 
when the leaves fall off, the fruits seem as if in spikes. The calyx is singularly knobby and rugged, 
with an angular tube, and a cover shaped like a depressed cone, or like a convexity with a rude boss in the ceiiti'e. These 
flowers ai*c covered before expansion with a thick glaucous bloom. The fruits are hard, woody, angular, rugged, knobby, 
unishapcd bodies, with five openings into the cavities of the ca])sulc. 

Tliu eaily discoverers of this tree reported it to attain the height of 150 feet ; but they were far witliiii the trutli, as 
is shown by the blocks in the Great Exhibition, one of which near tho base is 5 feet 7 inches in diameter ; and another, 
cut from 134 feet above the fii'st, is still '2 feet 10 inches in diameter. We learn from the proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Van Diemen’s Land (vol. i., p. 157) that, on the 11th of October, 1848 : — 

” A paper was read by Mr. 11. Hull descriptive of a gigantic tree of the Gum tribe, * occurring in a gorge on tlie 
declivity of the Mount Wellington range near Tolosa, about six miles fruiir Hobart Town.’ Mr. Hull describes it as a 
Blue Gum {Eacahjpins r/lobulus), and says ' it stands close to the side of one of tlie small rivulets that issue from the 
mountain, and is surrounded with dense forest and underwood. * * * It was measured with a tape, found to 

be twenty-eight yards in circumference at the ground (more than nine yards in diameter), and twenty-six yards in 
circumference at the height of six feet. The tree appeared sound except at one part, where the bark had opened, and 
showed a line of decayed wood. The full height of the tree is estimated to be 330 feet.’ ” 

It is not improbable tliat tlic following extract from the same work (p. 165) relates to the same species, although it is 
spoken of by another name : — 

** Mr. Milligan read the following note from the Rev. T. J. Ewing, of New Town, on the occurrence of some 
unprecedentedly largo specimens of the Swamp Oam {Eucalyptus Sp.) : — < 

Nkw Town Parso.vaqr, IfWA Mavch^ 1849. 

“ * My dear Sir,— 1 went la.st week to see a very large tree, or rather two very large ones, that 1 had heard of since 
1841, but which were not re-discovered until Monday last. As they are two of the largest — if not the. largest-^trees ever 
measured, I have determined to send you an account of them, in order that a record may be preserved in any future 
publication of the Royal Society. They are within three quarters of a mile of each other, on a small stream, tributary 
to the north-west Bay River, pretty far up on tho ridge which separates its waters from those of Brown’s River. They 
are easily reached from the Huon foot-path, and are in a beautiful vale of sassafras and tree-ferns, and not in an 
inaccessible gully like most of our gigantic trees. I have never before seen the tree-ferns growing in such luxuriance, 
bending over the stream like enormous cornucopias. The fire has never reached them* as tliey and the forest around 
them plainly show ; and every here and there you are puzzled on seeing a sassafras tree with a root on either side — one 
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in particular forming a natural arch, underneath which you can walk. And it was some time before I could tell how it 
was ever possible for the tree to have grown there, until, on looking further, I perceived that the s assaf ras must have 
originally sprung from seed lodged in the bark of some swamp gum that had fallen across the brook ; and, as it grew, 
it gradually sent out roots along the trunk until they met term /rmo. The trunk 
having, in the course of ages, decayed, has left the sassafras tree in tlie odd position 
in which we now see it. I say so much before I give you the measurement. I am 
sure the whole scene would amply repay you for ^e trouble of a ride ; in addition 
to Che giants below, there are, 1 feel confident, within a mile, at least a hundred trees 
of 40 feet in circumference. One, about forty yards from the biggest, was 60 feet at 
four feet from the ground, and, at a hundred and thirty, must have been fully 40 feet in 
circumference ; it was without buttresses, but went up one solid massive column, 
without tlie least symptom of decay. A silver wattle was 1 20 feet high, and 6 feet round. 

In facl^ we named it the Vale of Oianta, for puny indeed did men appear alongside 
these vegetable wonders. The largest we measured was, at three feet from the ground, 

1 02 feet in circumference, and at the ground 1 30 feet. We had no means of estimating 
its height, so dense was the neighbouring forest, abovq^ which, however, it towered in 
majestic grandeur. This noble swamp gum is still growing, and shows no signs of decay ; 
it should be held sacred as Uie largest growing tree. The largest o^k onVecord is tlie 
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Cowthorpe, in Yorkshire, which is 48 feet in circumference at three feet from the ground. Some hollow pollard oaks are 
larger, such as the Winfarthiiig, in Norfolk, which is 70 feet at the ground. The second tree, also a swamp gum, is prostrate. 
It measures, from the root to the first branch, 220 feet, and the top measures 64 — in all 284 feet, without including the 
small top, decayed and gone, which would carry it much beyond 300 feet. The circumference at the base is 36 feet, and 
at the first branch 12 feet, giving an average of 24 feet. This would allow for the solid bole, 10,120 feet of timber, 
w'ithout including any of the branches. Altogether, as green timber, it must have weighed more than 400 tons. The 
oak that gave the most timber was the Gelonos oak, iu Moumoutlishire, which, with its branches, turned out 2426 feet, 
but the body alone only 450 feet. * * * * . — Believe me, yours very truly, 

« ‘ Thomas J. Ewino. 

His Excellency the President mentioned his having strongly recommended to the Right lion, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the timber of our Blue Gum (BucalypCut ylobiUus). 
Plank can be obtained from it iu lengths surpassing those of any other timber tree ; and it may be sent home and sold 
at 8(Z. per foot, while oak plank (to which it is not inferior in quality), of the largest obtainable lengths, costs 2s, 6d. per 
foot.” 

Similar, although less striking, accounts of these gum trees qpe given by Mr. James Backhouse in his << Journal of a 
Visit to the AustraUan Colonics,” as will be seen by the following extracts : — ^ 

<<On an old road, cVilled the Lopham Road, a few miles from the Bay, we measured some stringy bark {Eiicalyptus 
rohusta) trees, taking their circumference at about five feet from the greund. One of tliese, which was rather hollow at the 
bottom and broken at the top, was 49 feet round ; another that was solid, and supposed to be 200 feet high, was 41 feet 
round ; and a third, supposed to be 250 feet high, was 55^ feet round — as this tree spread much at the base, it would 
be nearly 70 feet in circumference at the surface of the ground. My companions spoke to each other when at the 
opposite side of this tree to myself, and their voices sounded so distant, that 1 concluded Oiey had inadvertently left me to 
see same other object, and immediately called to them. They, in answer, remarked the distant souhd of my voice, and 
inquired if I were behind the tree !” (P. 115.) 

" In company with J. Milligan and Henry Stephenson, a servant of the company, from near Richmond iu Yorkshire, 
wo visited a place in the forest remarkable for an assemblage of gigantic stringy barks, and not far frem the junction of 
the Emu River with the Loud water, the latter of which takes its name from three falls over basaltic rock at short 
intervals, the highest of which is 1 7 feet. Within half a mile we measured standing trees as follows, at four feet from 
the ground. Several of them had one large excrescence at the base, and one or more far up the trunk : — No. 1, 45 feet 
in circumference, supposed height 180 feet ; the top w'as broken, as is the case with most large-trunked trees ; the trunk 
was a little injured by decay, but not hollow. This tree had an excrescence at the base, 12 feet across, and 6 feet high, 
protruding about 3 feet. No. 2, 374 circumference ; tubercled. No. 3, 35 feet in circumference ; distant from 

No. 2 about eighty yards. No. 4, 38 feet in circumference ; distant from No. 3 about fifty yards. No. 5, 28 feet in 
circumference. No. 6, 30 feet in circumference. No. 7, 32 feet in circumference. No. 8, 55 feet in circumference ; 
supposed to be upwards of 200 feet high ; very little injured by decay ; it carried up its breadth much better than the 
large trees on the Lopham Rond, and did not spread so much at the base. No. 9, 40 4 feet in circumference ; sound and 
tall. No. 10, 48 feet in circumference ; tubercled, tall, with some cavities at the base, and much of the top gone. 

prostrate tree near to No. 1, was 35 feet in circumference at the base, 22 feet at 66 feet up, 1 9 feet at 1 10 feet up ; 
there were two large branches at 120 feet ; the general head branched off at 150 feet ; the elevation of the tree, trace- 
able by the branches on the ground, was 213 feet. We ascended this tree on an inclined plane formed hy one of its limbs 
and walked four abreast with ease upon its trunk! In its fall it had overturned another, 168 feet high, which had brought 
up with its roots a ball of earth 20 feet across. It was so much imbedded in the earth that 1 could not get a Bti*ing round 
it to measure its girth. This is often the case with fallen trees. On our return, I measured two stringy barks, near the 
houses at the Hampshire Hills, that had been felled for .splitting into rails, each 180 feet long. Near to these, is a tree 
that has been felled, which is so large tliat it could not be cut into lengths for splitting, and a shed has been erected 
against it ; the tree serving for the hack ! (P. 121.) 

As we have already observed, there seems to be no reason why these prodigious trees should not, at some future day , 
decorate the scenery of Great Britain. Devonshire and Gomwoll, or Cork and Kerry, would certainly prove capable of 
bringing them to maturity. 

299. IIebeclinium iantiiindm. Hooker, {alias Conocliuiuin iaiitliinum Morren , See Vol. i., 
No. 172.) 

• t 

Sir W. Hooker is of opinion that this plant should be referred to the genus H^linium, rather than to Ctmocliniwm, 
and that it is a close congener of Ihheclinium macrophyllum, a common plant of Jamaica, belonging to the first section 
of De Candolle. " As a species,” he adds, the " plant differs abundantly in its large purple flowers and in the cuneate base 
to the leaf. It flowers in the winter months with us, and is then very ornamental. An herbaceous rather than a 
shrubby plant. Stem and branches terete, clothed witli rusty down. Leaves opposite, on very long petioles, often a 
span long, ovate, but decidedly cuneate and entire at the base, very acute ratlier than acuminate, eoareoly and often 
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doubly semted, the serratures mucronate. Corymb largo, the eapitula dostered at the ends of the branches. Flowers 
remarkable for the exceedingly long purple styles, which have, at first sight, almost the effect of a many-flowered ray. 
The corollas are also purple. Achenium angular. Pappus of few scabrous setie.” 

If Conoclinivm differs as a genus from Ileheclinivm, merely in having a smootli conical i*eceptacle, instead of a hairy 
convex one,— very small matters, — then no doubt this plant has been wrongly placed by Morren. But if the genera differ 
in the coloured enlarged bracts of the one, as compared with the herbaceous bracts of die other, then Morren's view may 
be the more correct But, in truth, the genera are so nearly allied that it would be better to unite them than to waste 
words in unprofitable discussions concerning distinctions which are fleeting and undeterminate. Sir W. Hooker adds Uiat 
the plant is Mexican and not Brazilian. 

300. IloGiERA Menechma. Flauckou, A 
stove shrub of the order of Cinchonads. Flowers 
pale salmon-coloured. Native of Guatemala. 
Introduced by the Horticultural Society. (Fig. 
154, reduced, with flowers by the side, of the 
natural size.) 

a 

In his acco'int of this genus, at t. 442 of tlie Flore 
des Serres, M. Plaiiehon distinguished from hisi^ anitena, 
a plant which he called Ji. Menechma^ by its stamens being 
inserted near the orifice of tho tube, and having paler 
pollen, and by the shortness of the style, which does not 
reach half way up the corolla. In other respects it was 
said to be wonderfully like R. amcerm. We entertain no 
doubt that his species is what is now figured from a 
B[)ecimen in one of the hothouses of the Horticultural 
Society, although in some respects the resemblance fails. 
It has the same manner of growth and similar foliage, 
but is more downy ; and the leaves are moi'e ovate. The 
branches arc covered with a close fur iiistcad of having 
a fine pubescence. Tho flowers are not so large nor so 
compactly arranged, and are much paler; the lobes of tho 
corolla arc almost acute instead of being emarginate; and 
tho anthoi’s are placed just below the throat of the corolla. 
We do not, however, find tho style always as M. Planchoii 
describes it ; sometimes it is protruded beyond the orifice 
of. the corolla as in R, amwnuy sometimes it is not half tho 
length of the corolla. Both these plants are very useful 
aids in decorating sto\ es, and possess the good quality of growing without unwillingness under the commonest management. 
Dampness, light, tropical warmth, and alight vegetable soil, arc all the requisites which they demand. 

301. Tuop.eolum pendplum, Klolzsch, An annual (.?) climbing, half-liardy plant, with 
yellow flowers, from Central America. Introduced by Mr. Matliieu, Nurseryman, Berlin. 

Branches shining, round, bright green, climbing. Leaves peltate, smooth, glaucous beueath, deep green above, 
rounded and truncate at tho base, slightly fivc-lohed, with short acute lobes of wliich the middle one is mucronate. 
Flowers axillary, solitary, pendulous. Calyx five-parted, yellow, with obloug lobes tapering to the point, tho three upper 
curved backwards, the two lower nearly erect, togetlier with the middle ono of the upper set greenish at the poiut. 
Petals yellow, spathulate, crenated on the upper edge, the three lower loug-stalked and whole coloured, the two upper 
sessile, recurved, marked with parallel red lines and a dull violet bar near the edge. Filaments yellowish. Anthers 
greyish green. Raised from M. WarczewitsclPs collections. AUgem, Oartenzeit., Nov. 30, 1850. 

302. Epidendrum ACicuiJtUE. Bateman, in fiat, Reg., 1841, misc. 98; Supra, vol. i., p. 150, 
SHb t. 80 {alibs E. lincarifolraxn Hot. Mag., t. 4572). A Mexican cpipliyfe, with rather gay 
panicles of purplish blossoms, and very narrow leaves. Introduced about 1840. Flowers in June. 

This pretiy species, to which Sir William Hooker has lately given the name of linearifolium, upon the supposition 
that it was undescribed, was originally published by Mr. Bateman, in 1841, as a native of the Bahamas, upon the 
authority of Mr. Skinner. We have seen no native specimens from that island ; but it is undoubtedly Mexican, being 
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No. 30, of Galeotti’a colleotion, gadiered near Oaxaca, at an elevation of 3000 feet We cannot, however, recognise 
it in Proferaor Achille Richard's brief enumeration of Galeotti's Orchids. It is doubtful whether the E, ImKtescens of 
the Botanical Register (1840), gathered by Ilartweg near the same town, is really distinct notwithstanding its long leafy 
bracts. Both are closely related to the E, microhulbon of Hooker, accidentally omitted in the enumeration under t. 30 
of our last volume, E, ovulim, EMianum, and Pastoris, The species is admirably figured in tlie Botanical Magazine, 
with the following description 

« Pseudo-bulbs scarcely exceeding an inch in length, clustered, ovate, quite even on the surface, the younger ones 
more or less sheathed with scales, bearing at tlieir summit two very narrow linear leaves, eight to ten inches 'long, 
carinate, acute. The scape rises from between the two loaves, and is a foot long, bearing a lax slender graceful panicle 
of from twelve to fourteen flowers. Sepals and petals spreading horizontally, purple-brown, yellowish at the apex, very 
acute. Lip with its base united to the lower part and decurrent with the long column, the sides embracing and 
including the latter, three-lobed, yellowish white, delicately lined and veined with purple ; side lobes oblong, acute, 
reflexed ; middle lobe large, rotundate, waved at the margin. Column yellow, with blood*red spots, biaurito in front 
near the summit. Anther-case white, with crimson spots.” 



February to May. (Fig. 155.) 

The discovery of this most beautiful species was made by Mr. Ronald Gunn, who sent home dried specimens in 1837. In 
his unpublished notes he describes it as a very common species at Hobart Town, and on the banks of tho Derwent ; but 
it was not seen by him on the north side of tlie colony. Ho adds, that it grows from six to ten feet high ; if planted out 
in the border of a greenhouse it grows much larger ; in the garden of tho Horticultural Society it forms a bush of 
extreme elegance, rising twenty-five feet high, in the great iron conservatory, and then curving downwards its weeping 
branches, which are loaded with heaps of pale yellow flowers till the middle of April. When treated thus. A, Bicemia Is 
probably the handsomest species of its genus. The pliyllodes, which grow in clusters, are linear, deep green, and 
shai’pcucd into a fln^point which itself is a continuation of a solitary rib which passes along the middle ; marginal gland 
there is none. The flowers grow singly in long loose spikes, and, before expansion, constitute small oval bodies with three 
short scale-like sepals and three petals. 

The species was named by Professor Henslow after Lord Monteagle, then the Right Hon. T. Spring Rice, one of the 
members for Cambridge. It is readily distinguished from A.juniperina by the latter having its flowers in solitary 
spherical heads, not in long loose spikes. 
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304. Acacia oxycedrus. Sieler, [alma A. taxifolia Loddigea,) A handsome bush from the 

southern parts of Australia. Flowers 
in bright yellow spikes, appearing in 
Januiiry and February. (Fig. 156.) 

Apparently a common plant in Van Die- 
men’s Land, and the soutli-easteni districts of 
the Australian continent. Sir Thomas Mitchell 
found it on Mount William in 1836 ; the Blue 
Mountains are named by others, and Mr. Back- 
house notices it among the Tasmannian plants 
which Struck him with their beauty. He speaks 
of it as being in flower on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, among the earliest indications of spring, 
and again in April : — 

“ On the 15th of the fourth month,” he 
says, " we held a meeting with some sawyers, 
in their huts, at a place called the King's Pits, 
on the ascent of Mount Wellington, at an eleva- 
tion of about 2000 feet, and about four miles 
from the town. The forest among which they 
are residing is very lofty : many of the trees 
are clear of branch^ for upwards of 1 00 feet. 
It caught Are a few months ago, and some of 
the men narrowly escaped. Tho trees arc 
blackened to tho top, but are beginning to 
shoot again from their charred stems. The brushwood is very thick in some of these forests. A shower of snow fell 
while we were at tho place. Acacia oxycedrus, ten feet high, was in flower on the ascent of the mountain. This, along 
with numerous shrubs of other kinds, formed impervious thickets in some places ; while, in others, EjHicria imprma. 
displayed its brilliant blossoms of crimson and of rose-colour.” 

In cultivation it forms a stout shrub, with hard, stiff, 
bright green phyllodes, having three strong ribs tenninating 
in a fine point. In form these |)liyllo«les are variable, 
sometimes being narrowdy ovate- lanceolate, and somewhat 
falcate, or even linear, or so short and broad as to be almost 
ovate ; A . mmsta of tho Botanical B£gister may even be a 
peculiarly broad variety. From A . veriieWata the Oxyccdims 
is distinguished by its phyllodes having three or four distinct 
stout ribs, and not being whorled, its much stouter and 
more erect habit, and its larger and finor flower spikes. 

305. Acacia diffusa. Ker. {aliaa A. pros- 
trata Loddigea,) A Iiandsoiiie leguminous busli, 
from Van Dicmcn^s Land, with numerous balls of 

yellow flowers appearing, in midwinter. 

157.) 

Although this has naturally a trailing mode of growth, 
yet it readily lends itself to the art of the gardener, and, by 
a little management, will assume the form of a close com- 
pact bush. It is extremely common in Van Diemen’s Land ; 
varying greatly in the size and shape of the phyllodes (leaves), 
and in the length of the flower-stalks, which ai*e sometimes 
nearly sessile, and sometimes on long stalks as in our figure. 

The phyllodes have a single rib, running from end to end, 
and terminating in a hard spine ; and, near their base, 
often appears a small oval gland, but this is frequently missing. When diy or old the phyllodes seem to have several 
veins lying irregularly by the side of the midrib ; but in i^lity this appearance is produced by the shrinking of the 
parenchyma, and the seeming veins are merely wrinkles. Although there is no difference whatever between the Aewaa 
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diffusa of Ker, and tbe plant afterwards published under the name of prostrata, in tlio Botanical Catnnet, yet we find 
specimens bearing in gardens both namcs^ and not uncommonly witli both names misapplied. The accompanying 
figure represents a piece of a very vigorous plant growing, as it should grow, when cultivated properly. 

In Van Diemen’s Land there is another species like this, and probably in our gardens, viz., the A, siUcvlcsfomis of 
Cunningham, a much smaller plant, with very smooth, almost shining, phyllodcs, which never become wrinkled, and 
are not moro than half the size of those of A, diffusa. 

30C. Acacia urophylla. Baitham. [alnut Acacia smilacifolia Fielding, Sertum Plantarum, 
t. 3. (1843).) A handsome greenhouse shrub, with pale yellow balls of flowers. Native of Swan 
Eiver Colony. Flowers in January and February. 

“ Would that all tlie species of the vast groupe of phyllodineous Accbcits were as easily defined as thia The phyllodia 
arc here of a very peculiar character, generally broad ovate, subfalcate, almost spinescently acuminated, with longitudinal 
and transverse nerves, as in Smilar, whence the appropriate name of Mr. Fielding. The plant was raised from seeds, 
sent in IB43, by Mr. Drummond, from the Swan lliver Colony. It flowers in January and February.” — Bot. Mag., t. 4573. 
(According to Preiss among mud and stones in shady places, among the mountains continuing Darlings range, not far 
from the head-waters of the Swan ; and also in damp shady places on the river Canning, flowering in the cold season.) 

It is described ns a modorote^izetl shrub, with angular branches, and the young phyllodes pubescent. Pliyllodes 
obliquely ovate, slightly falcate, drawn into a slender setaceous point, hairy or glabrous, the upper edge obscurely crenate, 
the two surfaces marked with three nearly equidistant nerves, united by transverse ones, tapering at the base more or 
less gradually into a rather short footstalk, which bearo a conspicuous gland at its summit above. Stipules two, 
minute, subulate, red, spinescent. Peduncles two to five from one axil, each much shorter than tho leaf, longer than the 
petiole, each bearing a single head of pale yellow flowers, acute lobes. 

307. Qukkcfs AtittiFOLiA. Xt'e. A hardy evorgrecii oak from California. Introduced by tlic 
HorliciJtural Soriidv. 

A few miserable living plants of this species were sent home by Hartweg from California, and arc now beginning to 
grow in the Society’s Garden. It will probably be a hardy evergreen tree, concerning which Nuttall, who knew it in its 
native country, has the following remarks : — 

This species, almost the only one which aittVms the magnitude of a tree in Upper California, is abundantly dispersed 
over the plain ou which St, Barbara is situated, and, being evergreen, forms a conspicuous and predominant feature iu 
the vegetation of this remote and singular part of the Western w'orld. It appears more spaxingly around Monterey, and 
scarcely extends on the north as far as the line of the Oregon territory. It attains tho height of about 40 or 50 feet, with 
a diameter i*arely exceeding 1 8 inches ; the bark is nearly as rough as in the Red Oak. Tiio wood, hard and brittle and 
reddish, is used only for purposes of fuel, or the coaree construction of log-cabins, 

« As an ornamental tree for the south of Europe or the warmer States of the Union, wo may recommend this species. 
It forms a roundish summit, and spreads buf little till it attains a considerable age. As a hedge it would form a very 
close shelter, and the leaves, evergreen and nearly as prickly as a holly, would render it almost impervious to most 
animals. The leaves vary from roundish ovate to elliptic, ainl are of a thick rigid consistence ; the serratnres are 
quite sharp ; the young shoots arc covered more or less wldi stellate hairs, and for some time tufts of this kind of down 
remain on the under side of the midrib of tho leaves, which are, however, at lengtli perfectly smooth, and of a dark-green 
above, often tinged witli brownish yellow beneath. The staminiferous flowers lire very abundant, and rather conspicuous; 
the racemes the length of 3 or 4 inches ; the flowers with a conspicuous calyx and 8 or 10 stamens ; the female or fruit- 
bearing flowers are usually in pairs in tho axils, or juncture of the leaf with tho stem, and sessile, or without stalks. Tlie 
cup of the acorn is hemispherical, and furnished with loose brownish scales ; the acorn, much longer than the cup, is 
ovate and pointed. We do not recollect to have seen this tree properly associated with any other, except occasionally the 
Platanus raceniosa ; their shade is hostile to almost every kind of undergrowth. By Persoon this species is said to have 
been found on the eastern coast of North America, while Pursh attributes it to* the north-west coast, about Nootka Sound. 
It does not, however, extend even to the territory of Oregon, as far as my observation goes.” Nee says, " I have only 
seen branches collected at Monterey and Nootka. Th^ leaves of the young plants are perfectly smootli when first 
developed, of a thin consistence, with numerous slender sharp dentures beneath ; they are of a brownish yellow colour, 
and appear smooth and shining.” The long narrow acorns, almost conical, are a remarkable feature in the species.— 
Journal of the Jforticultwral Society, vol. vi., p. 157. 

308. CiiYSis AUHEA. Lhidleg. A stove epipliyte belonging to Oreliids, with rich golden yellow 
flowers. Native of Equatorial America. Flowers in January, 

From the collection of Messrs. Lucomljo and Pince, of Exeter, by whom it was purchased at one of Mr. Stevens’s 
sales of Columbian Orchidene, in 1850, as the “Red BuU’s-mouth.” The specimen figured in tho Bot. Mag. t. 4576, 
under the name of Ch, aurea, var. maculaUi, Sir W. Hooker was at first disposed to consider a distinct species from G, awrea, 
ksvis, or hractescene, but a further investigation led him to the yonclusion that it was rather a highly coloured vaiiety of 
C. aurca, to which he obseiwcs that “ C. hractescens is very nearly allied, nor do 1 find tlie chief distinction which 
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Dr. Lindley lays stress upon, available ; viz. that on the labellum of C» aurea tliere are five principal ridges, and three 
minor ones on each side, all downy and diverging, * while in 0. bractescens tliere are five equal ridges all smooth and 
parallel. In our drawing of C, hractetcmB^ now before us, the five ridges are all downy in their lower half, while in 
C7. aweay both a and 0, the three lesser lateral ridges appear rather a kind of venation, such as is seen in the middle lobe 
also. In 0, hractescent, the bracteas are larger and very concave, and tho flowers are larger, and the lateral lobes of the 
labellum are larger tlian in C. aurea. Tho flowers are very fragrant.’ ** 

Upon again refeiTing to the materials in our possession for illustrating tho differences in the 1111*00 species 
ofe Chysis, we find little to alter in wliat was 
formerly said about them. The principal ridges at 
the base of the lip of Ch. hractcaceua are, no doubt, 
downy half way up, as Sir W. Hooker states, and 
they vary in number from S to 7 ; but they are much 
blunter than in Ch. aurea, and the lip is wholly desti- 
tute, in our specimens, of tho lateral hairy veins 
peculiar to Ch. aurea. The most material difference 
between tliese species is, however, the great inflated 
bracts of Ch. hracteacens, to which there is no approach 
in Ch. aurea. As to Ch. leevia it has the bracts of 
the latter, from which it is distinguished by a shorter 
middle lobe of the lip and smooth short ridges, the 
two lateral of which are rudimentary. We have 
not seen it alive since July, 1840. 

309. Beubeius pallida. Bentham. A 
beautiful evergreen greenhouse bush, from 
^lexico. Flowers yellow. Berries black. 

Mowers in the early spring ; fruits in autumn 
and winter. (Mg. 158.) 

We learn from the Jiotaniral litffiater that in its 
native country this forms an evergreen shrub from five 
to six feet high, and is found but sparingly, near 
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Cardonal aiid Zimapaii, on mountains tiiiuly covered with Pinus Haveana, Hartweg also met witli it near tlie hot 
springs of Atotonilco El Grande, but nowlicre in any quantity. It is easily distinguished by its dry hard leaves and palo 
yellow flowers. The wood is also said to be of a lighter colour than in any other species. It grows freely when potted 
in a mixture of sandy loam and leaf- mould, to which is added a small portion of rough bone-dust. It may bo increased 
like otlier pinnated berberries, by grafting on the common B, Aqi/t/oltum, either in spring or Autumn, when the young 
shoots are nearly hard. The chief beauty of the plant resides in its graceful manner of growtli and its light airy foliage. 
Its flowers are pallid and not dense enough to produce a handsome effect. When in fruit its large loose panicles of 
deep purple glaucous berries are ornamental enough ; but their acid taste belies their tempting appearance, llie sp'^cies 
is unable to bear the winters of London, without the pi*otection of a greenhouse. 

31G. Epidkxdrum dUAniiATUM. Klofzsch, iti AU^em. Gartenzeitung, 1850, p. 402. An 
epiphyte from Central America, witli racemes of brownish green flowers, and a dirty white lip dotted 
u ith red. Flowered witli Mathieu and Allart of Berlin. 

This seems to be very nearly the same as A*, vancosum and Lumvanum, if not identical. But, according to the 
description, the leaves are much more narrow. 

311. PiTCAittNiA FULGENS. Dcciusne, A stove herbaceous plant of the order of Bromeliads. 
Native of Guadaloupe. Flowers crimson. 

Leaves spiny at the base, mealy beneath, as is the flower stem ; raceme very close, with great pale green smooth 
bracts longer than the calyx ; petals straight, twu inches long, rich scarlet, linear-oblong, rounded, concave, with a 
erenated scale at the base. One of the Linden Collection seems to bb handsome. 
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THE DARWIN BERBERRY. 

(BERBERIS DARWIN 1 1.) 

- ♦— - - 

hardy Evergreen Shrubt from Patagonia, belonging to the Natural Order of Berbekids. 

^pect0c 

I7/ii’ Dil/Jir/iV BEllBERliY. Spines radiating, 5-parted, ; BERBERIS Dil 72 TY/iV//; Bpinisradiatis o-partitis ramis- 
covered as well os the branches with a close rust}^ fur. ! quo fcrrugineo-toinontosis, foliis simplicibus semperviren- 
Leaves simple, evergreen, wedge-shaped, 3-toothed, some- | tibus cuneatis 3-dentatis nunc deute uno alterove auctis 

times with another tooth or two at the side, spiny, lla- ! spinosis, racerais densis pendulis, pistillo lagenieformi 

cemes dense, pendulous. Pistil flask-shaped, narrowed basi angustato stylo clongato. 
at the base, with a long style. 


Berberis Darwiiiii ; HooJeery fc(nies plantarum, t. 672 : Lindl^, in Jowmal of Hart. Soc. vol. v., p. 6. 


far as our knowledge of this most beautiful bush extends, it must be regarded as the best hardy 
evergreen tliat has been imported for many years ; scarcely inferior in horticultural value to a 
laurel or a holly. It is thus mentioned in an account of Evergreen Berberries cultivated in Great 
Britain : — ^ 

" Chiloe and Patagonia furnished this to Mr. T. Lobb, whose seeds have enabled Messrs. Veitch 
and Co. to raise it. Mr. Darwin also found it in Chiloe; Bridges in Valdivia and Osorno. 

“ It forms an evergreen shrub three to five feet high, of extraordinary beauty, and conspicuous 
for its ferruginous slioots, by which it is at once recognised. The leaves are of the deepest green, 
shining as if polislied, not more tlian three quarters of an inch long, pale green, with the principal 
veins conspicuous on the under side, with three large spiny teeth at the end, and about one (or two) 
more on each side near the middle. Although smaU, the leaves are placed so near together that the 
branches themselves are concealed. The flowers, which have not been yet formed in England, are 
in erect racemes, and of the same deep orange yellow as in the Box-leaved species. 



4^ THE DAUWIN BKRBERKY. 

Air. Veitcli informs me that this plant appears to be decidedly haidy : as is probable, considering 
that it grows naturally near the summer limits of snow upon its native mountains. It is now three 
feet liigli, and Air. Lobb says it is, when a large jdant, the finest he ever saw of the gc'iius, in wdiich 
1 have no doubt tliat he is right 

To tliis we find nothing to add. The coarse hairs that protect the spines and branches, but do 
not extend to the leaves, wdiiel\ are remarkably smooth and shining, distinguish tlie species at' the 
first glance. 







THE GESNEIU-ELOWEREI) SAGE. 

(SALVIA OKSNERiKFLORA.) 


A magnificent Orecnhuse Herbaceous PlanUfrom Cej^tral America, belonging to the Order of 

Labiates. 


J^prcttiic (Srijaractrr. 

SECT.~Caloapliace, longifloriv. — litathanu 

THE OE^NEUA-FLOWERED SAGE. The habit quite SALVIA GE^NERMFLOllA ; omnino facie S. fulgentia, 
that of S. fulgeiis ; but the upper lip of the corolla flatter corolho galeA planiorc minus hirsute, tube longiore, stylo 

and less shaggy, the tube longer, the style less feathery, minus pliimoso, floribus copiosioribus magisque cou- 

the flowers far more abundant and conspicuous. spicuis. 


'Salvia Gesiterieflora oj Oankiu. 


rpHERE is great difliculty in saying in what precise particulars this differs botanically from S.fulgens, 

or Cardinalis; the habit, foliage, and mode of flowering are the same in both, nor is there any 
difference in the flowers beyond what is pointed out in the foregoing charaettn*. Nevertheless the 
two plants are in a horticultural point of view quite distinct. This flowers all through the autumn 
and winter, S.fulgene is a summer species. The latter, handsome as it sometimes becomes, is no 
favourite on account of its incurably bad habit of becoming shabby and casting its blossoms. This 
on the other hand is of vigorous constitution, holrfs its flowers as well as a Qesnera, after which it is 
happily named, and has a fine rich brilliant green foliage. 

The plant from which the accompanying figure was taken was struck from a cutting obtained at 
Syon, where it had been raised from Mr. Purdie^s Colombian seeds. It formed a large bush more 
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than tliree feet liigh, in a cold conserv'atory, and was a blaze of scarlet from November till April. 
During that time it was twice sent to London for exhibition, and on neither occasion exhibited the 
least appearance of having suffered in consequence. 

It is struck readily from cuttings, and may be as common Jis a Stock or an Anemone, wherever 
a little greenhouse shelter and plenty of pot room can be given to it. ’ 








[Plate 48.] 

THE PALLID CATTLEYA. 

(CATTLEYA PALIaIDA.) 


A fine Stove Epiphyte ^ from the West of Mexico, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 




THE PALLID CATTLEYA. Pfieudobulba long, furrowed, 
ono-leavcd. Leaves wavy, oblong, blunt, emarginato. 
Flowers solitary, growing out of a very large spatlie. Sepals 
lanceolate, petaloid. Petals oblong, wavy, 4 times as 
broad. Lip oblong, emarginate, rather wavy, hooded at 
the base for a little way. 


(aATTLEYA PAZA/DA ; pseudobulbis elongatis sulcatis 
monophylliB, foliis undulatis oblongis obtusis emarginatis, 
floribus solitariis o spatliA maxim& enatis, sopalis laucoo- 
latis petaloideis,petali8 oblongis undulatis quater latioribus, 
labello oblongo emarginato subundulato basi cucnllato 
Itcvi. 


^His is the Cattleya mentioned in llartweg*s Journal {Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. i. 

183) as having been found near Topic, beyond which that miserable document gives no infor- 
mation. It is nearly related to the Moss Cattlcya, from which it differs in having very long furrowed 
pscudobulbs and flowers, without any indication of coloured veins. The flowers are larger too than 
usual, the lip much less wavy, and the leaves weak and undulating instead of stiff and firm. 

It is not so handsome as the generality of the species of this favourite genus ; but it is never- 
theless a fine ornament to the orchid house. 
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312. Maxillauia concava. Lindley. A pule ycllow-flowered Epipliyte, from Guatemala, 
belonging to Orcliids. Blossoms in November. (Fig. 1 59, diminisbecl, with a magnified view of 
the lip.) 


One of tho leas interesting of the racemose Maxillnrias. The flowers arc pale yellow ; the lip is almost truncate, 

concave, bluntly 3-toothed, with the middle 



lobe somewhat fleshy, and tuberculatcd at 
the edge ; marked with rose-coloured 
veins, with a long narrow ridge in the 
middle, 3-lobcd at the point. It is nearest 
M, hrncfcatn, but its flowers are smaller, 
the bracts very small and bristly, and the 
lip of quite another form. 

313. .FeRSEA (IRATISSIMA. 
(trcHtter, {alias Luurus Persca 
lAmuPus.) A tree from the West 
Indies, where it jiroduces the fruit 
fjalled the Alligator Pi'ar. Flowers 
green, downy, in panidcs. Belongs 
to the order of Laurels. 

“ The ‘ Avocado,* or ‘ Alligator Pear,* 
yields a fruit never, that 1 am aware, 
known to be prodiice«l in Europe; nor am 
T aware that it lias ever flowered in our 
stoves, save at Syon and Kcw. In the 
West Indies it is highly valued, and cul- 
tivated. and in tropical America generally. 
It is presumed to be au aboriginal of 
these countries; though some say im- 
ported to the islands from the South 
American continent. W hy called A lliyator 
Pear is not very evident. Perhaps the 
first word is a corruption of Ayuacatf-f one 
of the names by which, according to 
Ulloa, it is known in. Lima. The fruit 


is pear-shaped, yellow or brownish-green, 


often tinged with deep purple. Between the skin and the hard seed is a pale butypaceous substance, interspersed with 
greenish veins, and this is much eaten by all classes of people; its taste somewhat 1 ‘esembling butter or iiiai*row, and 
hence is called the * vegetable marrow: * and this is so rich and mild that most people make use of some spice or pungent 


VOL. IT. 
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substance to give it poignancy: and wine, sugar, lime-juice, but mostly pepper aud salt, are used. However excellent 
when ripe, the Axacado is very dangerous if pulled and eaten before maturity; being known to produce fever and 
dysentery. * If you take the stone of tlie seed,' says Barham, * and write upon a white wall, the letters will turn as 
red as blood, and never go out till the wall is white-washed again, and then witli difiieulty."— Bot. Mag,^ t. 4580. 
There are some wax models of this fruit in the Crystal Palace, among the articles from the British West Indian Colonies. 

•U4. BuoAVALLLt Jamiesoxt. Benthum, A handsome greenhouse shrub, witli orange-yellow 

flowers, belonging to Linariads. Natife of 


Peru. Blossoms in the autumn. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Veitch & Co. (Fig. 1.60.) 



This very pretty shrub inliabits various parts of 
the kingdom of New Grenada, near Loxa, Ac. It 
forms a neat dark-leaved bush, with stalked, oblong, 
wrinkled leaves, and solitary, axillary, orange-yellow 
Howers, which, when the plant is very healthy, are 
collected into small terminal coyymbs. The species 
was introduced by Messrs. Veitcli, who alone have 
hitherto produced specimtMm at our exhibitions. 

315. Acacia vehticillata. Willdenmv. 
A loose, stniggliiig, prickly, greenhouse 
shrub. Native of Van Diemcn^s Land. 
Flowers, li"ht yellow, in March and April. 
(I’ig. Kil.f 

Ilow this differs from A, 0,/:ycedrm will bo obvious 
upon comparing the pn^sent cut, with that at p. 4.3 
of our last number. It is found in the same country, 
abounding all over the island, where it assumes many 
forms ; sometimes having broad leaves, and a stout 
almost erect Imbit, sometimes having almost awl- 
sliaped leaves, and not possessing stiffness enough to 
support itself. It hears long, nari'ow, blunt, curved 
pods, A. Rkcanaf figured at p. 4*2, approaches it 
mure nearly than any thing else ; but that has a 
much more graceful habit, and its paler flowers are 
so disposed that each may he seen separately upon 
the long drooping sp kes, while here, on the con- 
trary, even when old as in our figure, tliey always 
have a comparatively compact arrangement ; and 
when young, are collected into close oblong spikes. 
Although treated os a greenhouse plaut, this species 
ought to be hardy in the S. Western counties. 

310. Euonymus FiMHiiiATus. W allicL 
A beautiful evergreen greenhouse bush, from 
the Himalaya. Flowers, green. Belongs to 
the order of Spindle trees [Cela%tracem), 
(Fig. 162.) 

Although, in this country, fine flowers are more 
looked for than beautiful foliage, yet in tlie present 
case the very handsome appearance of the plant, now 


for the first time figured, ought to satisfy even 
English fastidiousness. We can scarcely do better 
than transcribe Dr. WalUch*s description of it : — 

^ Specimens of this beautiful species were communicated from the Servalik mountains, by Dr. Govan ; and from 
Shreenugur, by Kamroop. Probably a tree. Branches round, slender, gray ; while young alternately compressed ; all 
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parts smooth. Buds axillary and terminal, oval, acute, consisting of ovate, obtuse, imbricating scales. Leaves opposite, 
ovate, terminated by a lancoolar, long acumen, margins most elegantly marked with narrow, linear, lanceolate, sharp, 
slightly incumbent, parallel, and approximate serratures, which are two or three lines long, and sharply denticulate, or 
serrulate ; base rounded, or acute, • 
neai*ly entire ; the lower surface 
with a strong rib and oblique 
nerves, from three to five inches 
lOlig. Petiole half-an-incli long, 
and furrowed. Peduncles lateral, 
approximate on the young shoots, 
filiform! ^ little flattened, two or 
tliree inches long, divided into five 
or six long slender rays, each bear- 
ing a simple or compound fascicle 
of tctraiidrous flowers. Calycine 
segments oblong, obtuse. Stamina 
very short. Capsule large, turbi- 
nate, depressed, * furnished with 
from two to five lanceolate, taper- 
ing, vertical, horizontally spread- 
ing wings, which arc sometimes 
two-thirds of an inch long, and as 
broad at the base as the capsule 
itself is deep. 

Ohs . — It is impossible to con- 
found this with any other species. 

While young the leaves are lance(»- 



late, less deeply, but distinctly 
duplicato-serrate ; when old they 
become broad ovate, elegantly 
fringed with numerous narrow, 
deep, dentate serratures. The 
capsules are large and leathery.’* 

In the winter the large leathery 
seed vessels open and display the 
rich orange-coloured seeds, which 
themselves produce a sufficiently 
gay appearance. 

.SI 7. HeLLEBORUS ATllO- 
RUBENS. WaUhtein and Kit- 
aibel, A hardy herbaceous 
plant, with dull purple flowers, 
appearing early in the spring. 

Native of Hungary. Belongs 
to the Crowfoots. 

A really handsome and hardy 
herbaceous flowering plant, blos- 
soming when flowers are more 
especially welcome visitors, in 

February and March. The blossoms are large, spreading, at first mther a dark purple (hardly dark enough 
to justify the name atro-ruhens)^ gradually changing to greeft as the fruit advances to maturity. It inhabits woods and 
bushy places in the mountain districts of Croatia, and is especially abundant about Korenicz. Root a branched tuber or 
cormus, throwing down very numerous long fibres. Stem erect, herbaceous, dicliotomuusly branched, glabrous, obsoletcly 
angular. Root-leaves coming to perfection after the flowers, pedate, shining, tlie lobes lanceolate, reticulated, finely 
serrated, sliining, paler beneath. Stem-leaves with a sheathing base, almost sessile, less divided : uppermost ones or 
bracteas' at length lanceolate, undivided. Peduncles mostly terminal and two-flow'cred. Sepals broad ovate, almost 
rotundate, spreading, dull but rather dark red-purple, persistent and changing to dull pale brownish-green. Petals 
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wedge-sliftped, a ihort compressed tube, open at Uie mouth. Stamens numerous, yellow, pistils five. Ovaries tiq^ng 
into styles as long as the stamens. Stigma clavate, hairy.” — Bot, Mag., t. 4581. 

318. Skimmia Japonica. Thuuberg, {alias Liinonia Laureola Wallich.) A half hardy, 
fragrant, evergreen shrub, belonging to Citronworts. Found in China and Japan, and on the 
Himalayan Mountains. Flowei-s, pale green. (Fig. 163.) 

This interesting evergreen bush has n(}w establislied itself in Cornwall, and is procurable in the nursery of Messrs. 
Standish and Noble. We cannot see that the Himalayan and Chinese forms differ in any respect ; for although 
Zuccarini says the flowera of the Chinese plant are white, edged with rose, yet the Ciiineso specimens furnished to us 
are gi*ecn, exactly as represented in Dr. Wallich’s Blantce Aaiatiav rariorvs. We have therefore only to add to 
our assurance that it is a bush with deliciously fragrant blossoms, the following extract from Zuccariui's Planta 
Japmiicce : — 

^ The is an evergreen shrub, found throughout Japan among mountains, and shaded by forests, but the 

])lants are nowhere numerous, and always scatteivd, which renders them somewhat rare. We found it near Nauigasaki, 
on the mountain Kawara, .594 yards above the level of the sea. Kaempfer was wrong in calling it a largo tree, for in a 
will state it scarcely grows above three or four feet high, and its branches generally incline towards the earth. In a 
cultivated state it bcc<,’nes taller, the branches crowded, and almost in whorls of three or four together, growing stiffly 
from the stem. The leaves Lost throe or four years, and each year is known by the distaiice of tho tufts. The wild 
plants are distinguished by shai'pcr leaves, wliich are closely spotted with transparent glands, like those of tho orange 
tree, or the Tutsan. The flowers appear, in terminal panicles, fiNnn the beginning of March to the end of April. 
They are white, and of a reddish colour at the edge of the under side of the petals. The perfume is very agret'ablc, not 
unlike that of Daphne odora^ and is particularly strong in the evening. The round, bright red berries (white in a 
cultivated variety) resemble those of the hawthorn, and conhiin four cartilaginous stones. The fruit ripens in October, 
and does not fall till tow-ards the end of December. The leaves have an aromatic and acrid flavour. 

“ The SU'iniiiii is generally cul- 
tivatctl in Japan in gardens, and 
around temples. Its eviTgrcon 
bright leaves, its numerous and 
graceful bunches of flowers, dis- 
played from the tops of the 
hraiiehes from the beginning of 
spring, its fragrance, and at the 
end of autumn its beautiful red 
berries, entitle it to a high rank 
among ornamental plants. It is 
increased by cuttings or layers. 
Although in our climate (Holland) 
it is ditticult to preserve in the 
open air, it thrives perfectly in the 
green-house, where, along with 
Camellias, it enhances by its per- 
fume the beauty of those scentless 
shrubs. However, the Japanese 
and the Chinese reckon it among 
venomous plants; and the name 
Sikimi signifies also mischievous 
fniit.’* 

319, Acacia cyano- 
piiYLLA. Lindley. A noble 
Swan llivcr tree, with long 
glaucous leaves, and spikes of 
bright yellow flower-heads. 
Blossoms in February and 
March. (Fig. 164.) 

According to Freiss this plant inhal)it8 wot sandy flats, near Swan River, where it is called Black Wattle, and forms 
a small straggling tree from 1 2 to 1 8 feet high : he adds, that tlie leaves of tho wild plant arc much smaller and 
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narrower than in the cnltivated. In this country it is one of the finest decorations of the conservatory where room can 
be afforded. Its drooping branches are loaded with long glaucous, iJmost blue, leaves,— themselves handsome objects ; 
and in the first months of the year, it pours forth in profusion its long spikes of deep yellow round flower-heads. Some 
of the leaves are above a foot long. The pods are 
said to be very narrow, from three to five inches 
long, and contracted between tlie seeds ; we have 
not seen them. « 

a 

320. Mobmodes babbatum. {almA 
Monnodes atro-purpurea Hooker.) An 
Orcliidaceous epiphyte, from Central Americ 2 ^|^ 

Flowers dark purple. Intro- 
duced by Wirezewitz. Blos- 
somed by J. D. Llewelyn, Esq. 

This plant, published lately in 
the Botanical Mrigazme, t. 4577, 
under the name of Morniodea atro- 
purpurea, is quite different from 
tlie plant so called in the Botanical 
Register, t. 1861. It differs not 
only in the longer and looser 
spike, but in the form of the lip, 
which is not at all 3-lobed, or 
rather 6-lobed, but quite entire, 
and moreover covered with long 
hairs instead of being smooth . Sir 
Wm. Hooker gives tlic following 
definition and account of it . 

M. pseudo-bulbis oblongis 
squamis amplis imbricatis pallidis 
fusco-roarginatis vaginatis, foliis 
. . . , floribus pendulis unicolori- 
bus, sepalis petalisquo arete re- 
flexis ovato-lanceolatis margiuibus 

revolutis, labelli late obcordati velutini in stipitem basi attenuati lateribus rcvolutis* 
colunma oblique torta brevitcr acuminata. The blossoms of the present species 
are of a uniform dark purplo or blood colour, the sepals and pcta^3 wider (than in 
M. lentiginoaa), the lip much broader and velvety, with short hairs. It was com- 
municated in January, 1851, by our fnend J. Dillwyu Llewelyn, Esq., from his 
collection at Penllergare, having been purchased by that gentleman at one of the 
sales of plants of Mr. Warezewitz, from Panama. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, oblong, 
striated, the old ones entirely sheathed by largo, membranaceous, pointed scales, of a 
pale straw-colour, edged with dark brown. The leaves we have not seen, 
foot high, rounded, articulated. Flowers rather distant, pendulous, of a nearly uniform 
dark purple-brown, or between chocolate and blood-colour. Sepals and petals nearly 
uniform, ovato-lanceolate, their sides reflexed. The lip porrocted, velvety witli sliort 
hairs, broadly obcordato, tapering below into a stipes, tlie sides singularly revolute. 

Cclunvn pale, purplish-brown, not half the length of the lip, with which it is nearly 
parallel, but it has an oblique twist ; tlie apex short, acute.’* 

As the species of the curious genus Mormodcs are very ill under- 
stood, we avail ourselves of the present opportunity of enumerating 
them, with such short notes as will enable the reader to identify them. 

321. Mobmodes atbopubpubeum (Lindley, in Bot. Reg., 1 . 1861.); 
racemo oblongo denso, sepalis lineari-oblongis mqualibus reflexis basibus 
lateralium paulo obliquis, petalis ovatis erectis supra columnam conni- 
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veutibus, labello replicato retrorsum arcuato cuneato trilobo : lobis lateralibus deflexis venosis inter- 
medio carnosiore cuspidate subtrilobo. — Central America. — Flowers deep purple, on a close erect 
raceme. Lip quite smooth, 3-lobed, veiny at the edge, the middle lobe slightly 3-fid, fleshy, with 
the divisions rounded, tliat in the middle being longer and cuspidate, 

322. Mormodes lineatum (Baiewan^m Bot. lS4il, misc. no.»l07. 1842, t. 48.); racemo 

elongato mullilloro, sepalis petalisque obloiigo-linearibus abrupte acutis margiue reflexis, labello 
linear! incurvo caruoso sparsini piloso versus basin utrinqiie dente nunc brevi nunc elongato aucto, 
coliunnse dorso et margine pubescente. — Guatemala. — The flowers arc deliciously fragrant ; when ' 
they first appear they are dull olive green ; they afterwards acquire a bright warm yellow tint, and 
the markings upon them increase in intensity till they have become orange-red. • 

323. JIoRMODES Cartoni {Hooker, in Bot. Mag., t. 4214*.) ; pseudo-bulbis elongatis teretibus 
articulatis vaginalis apice di-triphyllis, foliis lincari-lanceolatis acuminatis, spica elongata 
multitlora, sepalis petalisque patentibus conformibus oblongo-lanceolatis acutis, labello oblongo 
torquato basi angustato infra medium utrinque unidentato niarginibus reflexis apice aristato-acutis, 
columna autheraciuc cuspidato-acuminatis. — Central America. — From tlie collection sent home by 
Mr. Purdic, from the interior of Santa Martha, at the foot of Sierra Nevada. It first flowered at 
Syon Gardens, and it is nearest to M. armnatimm, but it is at once distinguishable by the lip and 
various other discrepancies. 

Pseudo-bulbs almost a span long, clustered, subcylindrical, articulated, and sheathed at the joints by the 
membranaceous bases of the old leaves. Perfect leaves three to four, are produced from the apex of tlie bulb, afoot or 
more long, narrow, linear-lanceolate, inembranaceous, striated, acuminated. Scapes one or two from an articulation of 
the pseudo-bulb, erect, bearing a leather oblong spike of numerous rather gay-coloured flowers. The sepals and petals 
are nearly uniform in size and shape, much spreading, almost reflexod, oblong-lanceolate, acute, yellow with red 
longitudinal streaks. Lip equal in length with the petals, but singularly obliquely twisted, of a pale yellow colour, with 
a few red interrupted streaks ; the fonn is an irregular oblong, tapering at the base, with a short blunt tooth on each 
side below the middle, the apex very acute, almost aristate. Column slightly obliiiuo, tapering at the extremity into a 
long subulate point. Anther-case corresponding with it, and applied to the anterior face. Pollen-masses two, each with i 
an obscure fissure, attached to a broad, curved, strap-shaped appendage, and tliat again by its base to a large gland. 

— Iloolcer. I 

Flowers extremely variable. Found on Erytlirinas, in the temperate regions of the Sierra Nevada of Sta. Martha. i 
The sepals are flesh-coloured ; lip fleshy, rose. The same plant was found by Mr. Funck, at Minca, near Sta. Martlia, 
ill the province of Rio Hacha, at tlie height of 4000 feet. 

324. Mormodes lentiginosI'M [Hooker, in Bot. Mag., t* 4455.) ; pseudo-bulbis oblongis, 
foliis lanceolatis striatis, scapo radical! racemoso, floribus remotis pendulis puiictis rufo-fuscis irroratis, 
sepalis arete reflexis oblongis acutis marginibus revolutis, petalis conformibus, labelli obovati lateribus 
evolutis, columna oblique torta apice acuminata. — Central America. 

The young pseudo-bulbs are almost globose, leafy ; the old ones arc oblong, terete, and partially sheathed with the 
withered membranous bases of the old leaves. Leaves, in the plant before us, a span long, lanceolate, membranacea|6, 
striated. Scape from the base of a pseudo-bulb, a foot or a foot and a half high, racemose, flexuose where the remote 
drooping flowers arc inserted. Bracteas small, membranaceous, acuminated. The general colour of tlie flower is pale 
reddish-brown, everywhere sprinkled with dark-coloured dots. Sepals and petals oblong, acute, with margins singularly 
recurved, the former (sepals) refracted, the petals having an opposite direction, the same as that of the column and lip. 

Lip rather large, fleshy, obovate, entire, tlie sides entirely curved back, revolute, almost like the flaps of a saddle. | 

Column shorter tlian the lip, semiterete, curved, and having a singularly oblique twist, acuminated. Anthers taking the | 

same shape as the apex of the column, and hence much acuminated too ; the colour is a deeper red than the rest of the 
flower.-— /fooJtcr. 

325. Mormodes buccinator [Lindley, in Bot. Beg., 1840, miec. 9.) ; racemo stricto oblongo, 
sepalis lineari-oblongis lateralibus reflexis dorsal! petalisque ovali-lanceolatis erectis, labello ungui- 
culato carnoso nudo subrotundo cuneato apiculato utrinque emarginato lateribus in buednss formam 
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revolutis. — Venezuela. — ^Mowers pale-green *with an ivory-white lip, whose sides are so rolled back 
as to give it the appearance of a trumpet. The column is twisted, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left. The habit and general appearance of the flowers, except in colour, is that of 
M. atropvrpureum. 

When this was first published nothing was known of its native country. At a later period it was said to be Mexican, 
upon some bad garden authority. We find it, however, with brown flowers, among Schlim's Venezuela plants, No. 67, 
gathered at San Cristobal at the height of 2500 feet above the sea. 

326. Mormodes aromaticum [Lindley, in BoL Meg. 1841, misc, 162, 1843, t. 56) ; racemo 
brevi erecto, sepalis petalisque subrotundo-ovatis acutis secundis concavis, labello aiiguste cuneato 
convexo lacinift intermedia, triangnlari acuininati cucuUata. — Mexico. — This has Sowers with a pale 
pinkish ground sown thickly with dull wine-red specks, and a powerful odour like that of aromatic 
vinegar. It differs from M. pgrdinam in the small size of its dowers, 'ind the very dissimilar form 
of the lip and floral envelopes. 

327. MoRMObES PARDiNUM [Bateman^ Orch. Mexic.^i, 14; Hooker, Bot. Mag., t. 3900; aliils 
Oycloua maculata Klotzsch, in Oartoiizcit., no. 39, 1838. — Var. Umcolor ^oo\iex,\. e. t. 3879; 
Catasetim citnnum Hort.) ; foliis (doiigatis lanceohitis, racemo ascendente elongato miiltifloro, 
sepalis petaliscpie lanceolaiis acuminatis subsccundis, labello piano conforini acute tridentato 
unguiculato. — Mexico . — A beautiful species, with bright yellow floAvers, spotted with rich brown in 
one variety ; whole coloured with no spots whatever in the other. 

328. Mormodes luxatum {Lindleg, in Bot. Meg. 1812, muc. 66, 1843, t. 33.) ; foliis 
longissirais angustis subtus glaucis racemo oblongo plurics longioribus, sepalis ovato-lanceolatis 
petalisque oblongis concavis inarginc sub|cai*iosis carnosis irufurvis, labello heinispherico concavo 
obsolete trilobo apiculato supra columnam cucuUato, caudieuiri apice tuberculat^. — Mexico. 
— Plow^crs large, as 
much as 3i inchcl^in 
diameter, pale lemon- 
colour, powerfully 
aromatic, with some- 
what the appearance 
of an Anguloa. The 
manner in which the 
customary arrange- 
ment of the parts of 
fructification is dis- 
turbed is very curious. 

not seen the 
plant in collections 
for a long time. 

329. Achimenes 
visciDA. {alias 
risanthera atrosan- 
guinea of the Gar^ 
dens.) A hothouse 
herbaceous plant with 
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viscid woolly leaves, and red and white flowers. Native of ? Flowers nearly all the year 

round. (Wg. 165.) 

A, viscida; \indique pills viscidis tomentosa, foliis ovatis oblongisque crenatis, cymis pcdunculatis axillaribus pauci. 
floris, corollA basi supernd gibbosA tubo rectiusculo limbo 5-lobo laciniis rotundatis suboequalibus, ovario hirsuto. 

In what work the name which this plant bears in the gardens has been proposed we have failed to discover. It was 
imported from the continent, and is believed to be one of Linden’s plants, but can hardly be the Achimenes atroianguima 
of Morren. A half inferior ovary, a complete narrow annulus, a fiftli abortive ' 

stamen in addition to the four perfect ones, and the nearly equal limb of tlie 
corolla, seem to pronounce the plant an Achimenes, although tlie habit is 
more that of an Isolome. It is a soft and not handsome hothouse plant, from 

two to three feet high, closely covered witli long, slender, delicate hairs, from / Ja I 

whose points a green viscid substance is continually exuding. The calyx is j 

regularly five-lobed ; the corolla of a uniform deep crimson, with the inside of ' /Mv A 

the tube, and tlie orifice of the throat, nearly white; at the base / MK 

of the tube is a circular swelling which is more considerable on J 

the upper than the under side, and upon the inner face of this mrm hm 

swelling stand five stamens with broad fleshy bases, the fifth of ' ^ jS ' W /| mffu ! 

which is generally straight and sterile, but sometimes as perfect /f/flm m / I ww I 

as the others. The stigma is slightly two-lobcd — the lobes ( 'mm m / M ^ I 

expanding right and left as in other species of Achimenes. ^ | I / 

330. IIiLLTA PARASITICA. Jacquin, {alioit II. jJ 1 ^^ Jr/ 
lougiflora Swarlz,) A liaiidsoinc hothouse creeper, 

with long trumpet-shaped, cream-coloured, flowers. ' iMm 

Belongs Cinchonads. Native of the West Indies. r. 

this plant overrunning trees and ' — n \ ^ v mf i ^ 

old walls in the dense damp w’oods \\ m ' ^ 

of Mount Calebasse, in Martinique, \\ wK m '''! 

called it a Parasite. It however V > \'V In fl. 1 

deserves that name no more than H | \ 

ivy, to which it may be compared vH' JV 1 

as to its habit ; striking roots N 

into soil, or clinging to rotten < \ \ 

bark when it comes in contact 
with it, or rising feebly from the 

ground if there is nothing to cling ^ 

to. It is very rarely seen in gar- , j U 

dens ; and yet it is one of the • M It 

easiest of plants to cultivate, re- \ ?// 

quiring the same treatment as 

would suit the now common Stg- B|| j 

phawte. Its leaves are firm, ■! j 

rather fleshy, deep green, and H|| I 

handsome. The flowers are four 
inches long, with a slender tube. 


and six reflexed divisions; towards the mouth the tube of the corolla becomes inflated like the month of a trumpet; 
they are a delicate cream-colour when first opened, but soon acquire the peculiar yellow tint observed in Gardenia 
Partunif and other species of that genus. According to De Candolle, this is found not only in Martinique, but in 
Guadaloupe, Jamaica, Cuba, and the hot parts of Mexico. 









[Plate 4J^.] 

. THE EOX-LEAVEl) CANTUA. 

CANTUA RUXIFOLIA.) 


A beautiful half-hardy Shrubt from Peru, belonging to the Natural Order of Polemoniads. 


^prrjfifc CTjararfrr. 


'TffE BOX-LEAVED CANTUA. Loaves oval, acute, 
smooth or downy, hardened at the base ; sometimes 
thrcc-lobed or otherwise lobed. Panicles loose, downy, 
corymbose. Calyx downy, blunt at the base, more than 
thrice as short as the corolla. Corolla a long tube with a 
concave limb and obcordatn segments. Style projecting. 


CANTUA liUXIFOLIA / foliis ovalibus acutis glabris 
V. pubcHcentibus basi induratis nunc trilobis, paniculis 
laxis «orymbosis tomentosis, calyce pubescento basi 
obtuso corolla plus triplo breviore, corolld longc tubulosd 
limbo concavo laciniis obcordatis, stylo exserto. 


Cantua buxifolia : Laniarck Dkt.y 1. 603. Bcniham in De CaniL Prodr., 9. 321. Bot. May.f t. 4582; alias Periphragmos 

dependens Ruiz and Pavon^ FI, ChilensiSt II. 18, t. 133. 


giNCE the introduction of tlie Fuchsia and the Cliina Rose, our gardens have received nothing so 
remarkable as this plant. Long since made known to botanists, and sought for by every collector 
that has visited the temperate parts of South America, it has at last been obtained by Mr. W. 
Lobb, from the mountains of Peru, for Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, who have flowered what is now 
represented. The blossoms appear in profusion in the mouth of May, and are fully four inches 
long, with a crimson and yellow tube, vivid sanguine in the bud, and rich rose colour when 
expanded, with a lighter tint in the inside. 

There is no reason to doubt that this will be as hardy, and as cultivable, as the Fuchsia itself, 
and we may expect to see it in a few years in evcT;^ cottage garden. 

In his enumeration of Polemoniads, in De CandoUe^s Prodromus, Mr. Bentham has reduced to 
this species the Cantua tomentosa of Cavanilles ; and Sir W. Hooker ha^ gone farther, in the 
“ Botanical Magazine,” by adding as synonymes the Cantua oi;ata of Cavanilles, and miflora of 
Persoon. We however believe that these are so many distinct species. 
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It is doubtless true that Cantua bimfolla is a variable plant, more or less downy, and having 
flowers either crimson and yellow as this is, or wliite and yellow, or perhaps merely yellow. All 
these forms may be expected to appear froin the same batch of seeds. In fact, among Mr. W. 
LobVs dried specimens, no fewer than six difTerciit numbers are occupied by the forms of the same 
species, this C, hmfolia. Ilut the materials before us lead to the inference that other forms of the 
genus exist in temperate South America, wliich are specifically distinct from C, dmi/blia, and f^om 
eacJi other. 

In tlie first place avc liave a Peruvian plant collected by Dombey, and distributed by the Paris 
Herbarium, under the name of “ C. grandiflora, No. 382.^^ This, which is nearly entirely glabrous, 
has much shorter flowers, and blunter leaves than C. huxifolia, tlio calyx being almost half as long 
as the corolla tube ; it is probably C. ovata. 

Among Bridges’ last Bolivian Collection, is a slirub with leaves and calyxes covered fill over 
with a viscid glandjilar pubescence, an extremely narrow crimson streaked corolla and calyx, the 
latter tapering to the base, and an inconsiderable limb, shorter than the projecting stamens. That 
we presume to be C. tomentosa. 

Finally we have in the same collection, a species with pubescent leaves, with a great tendency to 
become round at the point, flowers growing singly at the end of short lateral branches, and glabrous 
cal}Tces, almost half as long as the tube of the yellow corolla; and to this the name of C, tinijlora 
seems to belong. 

These plants are not unlikely to appear in our gardens now that tlic importation of seeds has 
commenced, and at all events should be diligently sought for by those who have correspondents in 
either BoHvia or Peru. 








[Plate 60.] 


THE CRIMSON WATER-LILY. 

(NYMPlIJiA RIJHUA.) 


A Stove Aqnaii(\ from the K. Indies, belonging to the Natural Order 0/ Wateii-lilies, 


Cf)arartrr. 

TUF, CRIMSON VfMil?A\r\ALY, Leaves roundish, ovate, ; NYMPH^.A foliis subpeltatis ovato-siibrotmidia 

sliglitly peltate, toothed, deeply split at the base, downy j deiitatis basi fiasis subtus pubescentibus, flioribiis saii- 

on the underside. Flowers crimson. Sepals 7-ribbed. ^ guiiieis, sepalis 7-nerviis, stigmatibus 15. 

Stigmas 1 5. ; 


Myrnplima rubra; RuxburglCs Flora fndicdt ii. 576 ; alia^ Castalia magiiifica: i?. A. Salhhunjy ParadUus Lomlhienaisy 1. 14. 


J^His brilliant aquatic, though an old inhabitant of our gardens, is still a rarity, appearing only in 
first class collections. Nor has it been fortunate in the artists who have attempted to fix its 
likeness on paper ; the early figure in the Botaiiist^s Eepository is particularly unsatisfactory. We 
have, therefore, gladly availed ourselves of the opportunity of producing a true representation of a 
fine specimen which flowered in March last at Syon. 

Roxburgh merely says of this plant that it is a native of India, flowering during the rainy season, 
and by no means so common as the Ni/mptiata Lotus, nor do we find other details in the works of 
Indian writers. 

It is probable that more species than one may be included in this name, for Roxburgh mentions a 
small rose-coloured variety with from twenty to twenty-five stamens, and Dr. Wight figures as 
N, mhra, a plant with at least sixty long narrow yellow stamens. Neither of these corresponds with 
that before us, which we presume to be the common Indian plant ; in which we find, strongly seven- 
ribbed sepals, crimson inside, succeeded by broad satiny spreading crimson petals, the central of which 
are linear, blunt, erect, curved inwards, and gradually passing into the crimson stamens, which they 
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nearly conceal. The stigmatic apparatus consists of fifteen papillose rays, which are free and smooth 
at their extremities, cur\’^cl inwards and fleshy, surrounding a central nipple ; as in N^mjphaa alba 
and others. To these extremities it is desirable that anatomists should direct their attention, 
inasmuch as their peculiar construction iiuUcates some very peculiar function. In Npnphaa alba 
they are deep yellow, firm like wax, with a strong even epiderm, and are fiUed with a soft loose 
cellular substance, containing an abundance of large coarse scabrous hairs, sometimes half circular, 
sometimes straight, all placed parallel with the external surface. They Jire evidently analogous 
to the scabrous hairs so abundaiit in the air cells of Nymphaia. The yellow ends of the stigmatic 
rays of Nuphar do not contain this tissue. Nor is there anything in Victoria, much as that plant 
abounds in stellate iiitemal hairs, wliich is identical with the extremities of tlie stigmatic apparatus 
of Nymphaia. 

Otlicr peculiarities arc observable among water-lilies, and are, it must bt* supposed, connected with 
their vital function^, although we know’ not in w’hat way. The pollen, for instance, varies greatly in 
some of the genera. * in N^mphan rubra it is simple, globose, and perfectly smooth ; in N^mpkeea alba 
it is similar, but tim surface is slightly rough. In the yellow Avater-lily [Xupliar littm), on the 
contrary, it is covered with such long poijits that the pollen-grains hold together in masses, like burs. 
On the other hand in J’icloria, where the pollen is much larger, tin,* grains are perfectly smooth and 
constantly grow together in threes or fours. 

In the Crimson A\at(‘r-lily the leaves are closely covered on tlie uiuh'rside with a soft felt of 
delicate hairs, which are quite perceptible to the touch. Examined with the microscope the hairs 
are found to be simple attenuated smooth cones, with no tendency to branch or become stellate. 
Not a trace is perceptible on the leaf of those curious perforations in Tidoria which have been 
mistaken for stomates, but wiiich in reality are passages through the thickness of the leaf, and are 
altogether, as fi\r as we know', sui generis. We may as w'cll take the present opportunity of saying of 
these perforations that instead of being stomates, wiiicli are also ])resent in Tidoria^ they ar(‘ formed 
by a depression of tw'o corresponding points of the upper and under surface of tlic le.af, and are at 
first closed by a transverse membrane. After a short time this membrane disa])pears, and a clear 
passage tlirougli the leaf is thus etrcctcd. Possibly this contrivance may be intended to allow the 
air to escape upwards, that would otlicrwisc collect beh)W' the under surface of the leaves in Victoria 
in the spaces included by its deep ribs, and thus prevent that contact of w ater wdiich may be assumed 
to bt* necessary to the health of that extraordinary aquatic. 







[Plate 51.]* 

THE HUMBLE PLEIONE 

(PLKIONE IIUMIUs. 


An Alpine Herbaceous plants from Noutuern India, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


TifE UUMBLE PLElONlil. Pseudobulbs flask-shaped PLEIONE HUM IMS; pseudobulbis lagenteformibus 
furrowed. Bracts oblong-lanceolate, petaloid, longer , sulcatis, bracted oblongo-lanceolata petaloideA ovario 

than the oviiry, but afterwards shrivelling and drawn i longioiv demum rotracto pedunculo denudato, sepalis 

back, leaving the peduncle naked. Sepals and petals ' petalisque lincari-lanceolatis patentibus planis, labello 

linear-lanceolate, spreading, flat. Lip hooded, euiarginatc, ' cucullato emarginato necnon lineis 6 fimbriatis distantibus 

fringed at the edge, and with 6 distant fringed veins I venis totidem coloratis interjectis. 

betweon which as many naked veins are interposed. 

Pleione humilis ; I). Don^ Prodr&mis Flor(e mpahmiSy p, 37 ; alias Epidendrum humile : Smth Exot. BoL t. 90 ; alias 
Cymbidium humilo : Smith in Bm' Cyclapwdia ; alias Coclogyne humilis : lAndlqfy Collectanea Botanka^ p. 37. 


^piis beautiful gem was originally found by Hr. Buchanan Hamilton in Ujiper Nepal, among moss, 
on the trunks of trees. Mr. Griffith met with it on the Bootaii mountains in similar situations, in 
dense forests towards Santagong at the elevation of 8000 feet above the sea (Itinerary Notes, p. 158). 
llecently it has been sent from the Khasijah hills to Messrs. Veitch, by Mr. Thomas Lobb, who 
found it at a place called "Sanahda,^^ at the height of 7000 feet. 

It differs from the two species figured at our Plate 59, in the form of its pseudobulbs, in the 
narrowness of the sepals and petals, and especially in the long fringes that border the lip, and which 
also occur upon six of the veins on the inside of the lip. The bract too is quite different, petaloid 
and pale violet at first, then slirinking and slirivelling till it leaves the peduncle naked as in our 
figure, remaining at the base of the peduncle like an old-fasliioncd leather buskin. 
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The habit of these plants is so peculiar that it seems desirable to separate them from Coelogyne, if 
any character can be found ; and we think the membranous bracts^ and strongly saccate lip with 
fringed veins of Pleione may be taken to offer a sufficient distinction from Coelogjme with its horny 
or cartilaginous deciduous bracts, and lip merely concave at the base, with two or three continuous 
crests rising up from the veins. Perhaps too a more careful (iomparison than we have been able to 
make of the pollen of the two genera may furnish peculiarities of a more important kind. * 

At all events Pleiones constitute a group which can never be intermingled witli the species of 
Coelogyne })roper. The following is an eiiumeratioii of tlie species now known : — 

^ Plkionb D. Dov. 

1. Pleione maculata. Plate 39 of this wtirk. 

* 2 . larjenarht. „ „ 

3. Wallichiaiia (aliaa (’u'logyne Wallichiana Lhidlvy.) 

4 , prncox D. Don. A fine species with large purple fiowers and a fringed lip. 

.*>. humiVs of this plate. 

b’. - dipliyUa ; pseudobulbis oblongis medio eoiistrictis, foliis geminis Kubeoriaccis acnniinatis, pcduuculo 

Horn ter longiore, bractea obtusa iiifiata apiciilata ovarii loiigitudine, labello obtuse ti*ilobo 
emarginato, veuis finibriatis 5-7 inten'uptis altera bi'evi adjocta utrinque juxta apicem. 

We have specimens of this plant from >rr. Griffith, who found it on the Khasyali 
Mountains, in shaded rocky places at ChuiTa : and whoso memorandum appears in his 
Itinerary Notes, p. 44, No. 6B4. From this it appears that the leaves are somewhat 
coriaceous, and grow in paii^ on the summit of oblong psoudobulbs, contracted in the 
middle, and spotted with purple on a green ground. The flowers ai*e said to be very 
handsome, and white ; the lip being stained and lined insiile with violet and crimson, and 
decorated with from st'veii to nine lines of yellow fringes. 
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331. Clematis guaveolens. Lindley. A hardy climber from the north of India. Leaves pale 
green, deciduous. Flowers greenish ycUow, heavy-scented. Flowers in the middle of summer. 
(Fig. 167.) 

This pretty little plant was raised in the garden of the Horticultural Society, from seeds collected by Captain William 
Muiiru, in Chinese Tartary, and the Snowy rasses, at an elevation of 12,000 feet. In cultivation it proves t4> be a small 

slender climbing species, perfectly destitute of 
hairiness, except on the calyx and fruit. The 
leaves have very small ovate, three-lobed, leaflets, 
and long straggling footstalks. The flowers are 
solitary, at or near the extremity of the branches, 
pale yellow, rather pi’etty, but emitting a heavy 
smell, which, in a greenhouse, is more disagree- 
able than pleasant, but is not observed in the 
open air. It proves to be perfectly hardy in the 
severest winters ; grows freely in any good 
loamy soil, and is easily increased by cuttings. 
The seed was sown in the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society on the 17th of May, 1845 ; and 
the plant was in flower by the end of July, 1846. 
See Joum. of Ilort. ISoc., vol. i., p. 307. 

332. BiprExVARIa Hadwenii. {ali^ 
Scuticaria lladwenii Hort) An Orchi- 
daceous epiphyte, with pale bufi’ flowers, 
mottled with brown on the sepals, and 
rose colour on the lip. Native of Brazil. 
Flowers in May. Introduced by Thomas 
Brocklehurst, Esq. 

B. Hadmnii; floribus solitariis, sepalis pe- 
talisque undulatis acuminatis, labello cucullato 
emarginato subrepando intus pubesconto cristA 
3-dentata. 

Wo have only seen a solitary flower of this plant, which bears in some gardens in the North of England the name of 
Scuticaria Uadweniu According to Mr. Wm. Pass, of Macclesfield, from whom the specimen came, Mr. Hadwen was 
the first to receive the plant from Mr. de Becca, of Hio de Janeiro, who has since sent it to Mr. Brocklehurst, The 
habit of the plant is veiy distinct from SctUicaria Steelii, having leaves or stems not more than twelve to fourteen inches 
long, which gives it the appearance of a Brassavola. From what 1 learn, the flowers are solitary and on long stems like 
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tlie one sent*' The species differs in little from Bifrenariai and is probably allied to B. inodora. The flowers 
when expanded are about three inches in diameter. The sepals are convex, those at the side being only slightly extended 
into a chin. Tlie petals liave a similar form, are ratlier inclined to turn back at the edges, and converge over the 
column, which is quite smooth, except just at the base in front. They are a dull nankeen colour with broken brown bars. 
The lip is much paler, witli broken rose-coloured streaks, rounded at the point and turned inwards at the base, so as to 
I'esemble a slipper. When flattened out it has a slightly ropand rhomboidal outline ; on its upper side it is hairy, and 
bears in the centre a conspicuous 3-toothcd fleshy appendage. The pollen masses arc in two pairs, each placed upon a 
short strap, which connects it with a very narrow crescent-shaped gland. It is no doubt the form of this gland which 
lias led to the opinion, that the plant is a Scuticaria, the two straps, which shrink up after a few days, having been 
overlooked. 

333. JiERBERis TRiPOLiATA. Rartweg. A beautiful half-hardy evergreen shrub, with variegated 
glaucous spiny leaves. Flowers small, pure yellow. Native 
of Mexico. (Fig. 168.) 

Tho charming foliage of thfs shrub renders it one of the most valuable 
of the species of this interesting genus, even although it requires some 
shelter in our severer winters. To the following account, in the BotaniraJ 
ReffisteVt we find nothihg to add 

<< This very rare and beautiful species 
was found in Mexico by Mr. Hartweg, 
near the Hacienda del Espiritu Santo, on 
the road from Zacatecas to San Luis dc 
Potosi, an immense plain, occupied chiefly 
by Opuntias, stunted plants of Prnsojiia 
dulcis, aqd Yuccas. It covered large 
tracts of country ; the people called it 
A onto, and the fruit was much eaten hy 
children. Mr. Ilartweg did not sec it in 
flower. Its sessile, temate, holly-likc 
leaflets, beautifully marbled with pale 
blue and dull green, are entirely different 
from anything among the pinnated Bcr^ 
berries liitherto dis- 
covered ; and, it 
may be added, are 
very much more 
handsome. In the 
garden of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, 
where tho annexed 
figure was made, 
it forms a dwarf 
spreading evergreen 
shrub, growing 
freely in a rich 
sandy loam, and 
rather dry situa- 
tion. It has stood two winters, planted against a south wall, and seems to be about as hardy as Berhms faaciculam. 

It may be increased in various ways ; by layering, by cuttings, or by seeds, but when the kind is rare, like tho present, 
grafting is the most certain and safest way ; the grafting may be performed in the ordinary way, in March or April, and 
the best stock for working it upon is Berberis aquifoUum, When grafted it should be placed in a cold pit or frame, 
kept close and rather damp. It flowers freely in April and May.” 

334. Dombey.v mollis. Hooker, [alias Astrapaea mollis Hortulan,) A coarse hot-house 
tree, with fragrant pink flowers. Belongs to Byttneriads. Native of the Isle of France. Blossomed 
at Kcw. 

** The largest of our Dombeyas, attaining, in our Palm-stove, a height of thirty feet, with a large spreading head of 
branches. It is an undescribed species (though nearest, perhaps, to D, triumfetta^olia, Bojerin Ann, 8c, Nat, vol. xviii. 
p. 191) and was received at Kew many years ago from France, under the name of Aslrapesa moUis, The species is 
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remarkable for its large, soft, and compactly tomentose 
leaves, and the dense capitate umbels of small rose- 
coloured flowers with narrow petals. It flowers in 
March, and the scent resembles tliat of Hawthorn. A 
tree, much branched at tlie top, spreading; young 
petioles, leaves, peduncles, and calyces everywhere 
^clothed with dense stellated down, quite soft to the touch. 
Leaves on terete petioles, often a foot long, themselves 
nearly as long, cordate with a deep sinus at the base, 
three-lobed, the lobes very much acuminated and straight 
(not diverging), everywhere sharply serrated, five- to 
seven-nerved. Stipules moderately large, ovatoacumi- 
nate. Peduncles six to eight inches long, ratlier stout, 
erect, two or three times forked at the apex; each branch 
bearing a capitate umbel of pale rose-coloured flowers. 
Calyx of five, oblong, much acuminated sepals. Petals 
five, lanceolate, acuminate, falcate, but somewhat unci- 
nate at the apex. Filaments of the stamens united into 
an urceolate tube. Anthers fifteen, oblong. Sterile 
filaments linear, subpetaloid, thrice as long as the fertile 
ones. Ovary globose, stellato-hirsute. Style with five 
linear stigmas." — Hot. Mag,^ t. 4578. 

335. Bletia patula. Hooter, A liand- 
some terrestrial tuberous ' Orchid, witli rich 
purple flowers. Native of Cuba and Ilayti. 
Blossoms in May. (Fig. 169, a reduced 
sketch; a, a flower in front of the natural size ; 
b, the lip spread open and a little magnified.) 

For specimens of this we are indebted to the Earl 
of Derby, with whom it blossomed at Knowsley in May 
last. It was imported from Hayti, whence we also re- 
ceived it from Mr. Cluirles Mackenzie ; it already pro- 
duces a flower-stem throe feet high, with a promise of 
greater vigour. Mr. Linden also found what seems to 
be the same species on the sandy hills of Yatera, in 
Cuba, in May 1844, with large bright purple flowers, 
lanceolate leaves, a foot and a half long ; very strong, 
roundish oval pseudo-bulbs, and a stem a foot and a 
half high. In general habit tbis is not milike the 
common Bl, verecv,nda ; it is still more like B. Shep- 
herdii : its lip is however in no degree three-lobed ; 
although, from the manner in which it is folded on each 
side of the end, it looks as if it were so. This peculiarity 
is well represented in the Botanical Magazine ^ t. 3518. 
The true form of the lip is an exact oblong, as in our 
cut, with a very short stalk at one end, and a deep notch 
at the other. It has a thin texture, is much plaited, 
and has along the middle from five to seven white parallel 
crests, which are interrupted here and there, and end 
abruptly below the end of the lip. 

336. Bogiera VERSICOLOR, {alias Bon- 
deletia versicolor Hooker,) A stove plant 
writh yellow and pink thyrses of flowers. Belongs 
bo Ginchonads. Native of Central America. 

**Sent by Mr. Seemann from Boqueta, Veraguas, 
Central America, to the Royal Gardens of Kew in 1838. 
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A handsome stove shrubi es[)etMally when its copious cymes of dense flowers are in perfection (March and April), and 
which are remarkable for the ])lay of colours : the tube is yellow ; the limb in bud deep rose-colour, changing wlien they 
expand to pale rose and then to white, with a yellow disc, and having a 


two-lobed green spot in the centre from the colour of the stigmas, which 
protrude a little beyond the mouth. It docs not correspond with any of 
the many species now described of this genus; its nearest affinity is, per- 
haps, with R. cordata Benth. {Rogeria Planch, and Ilenfrey) from Guate- 
mala, but that is nearly glabrous, and has sessile leaves, broad niid cordate 
at the base. A moderate-sized shrub, with very bitter hark.*’ Branches 
obscurely four-sided, but compressed, younger ones and young leaves quite 
silky and sinning. Leaves large, deep green, soft and submembranaceous 
when fresh, more lianl and almost coriaceous when dry, ovate, acuminate, 
very obtuse or subcordate at the base, above in the adult foliage glabrous 
or nearly so, 1 erieath and on the petioles (half an inch long) pubescenti- 
tomentose, paler in colour, vSns pinnated, prominent, beneath, a good 
deal reticulated, the reticulation most distinct in the dry state. Stipules 
deciduous from the older leaves, broad ov.ate, spreading, membranacco- 
herbaceous, downy, f’anicle downy, trichotomously divided and bearing 
numerous flowers, so as to form a more or loss dense cyme, everywhere 
very downy, even tlic outside of the corollas. Calyx-tube small, globose : 
teeth five, small. Corolla hypocratcriform; the limb of five, spreading, 
rather wavy lobes, silky in the disc. Stainoiis quite included. Style a 
little exserted. Stigma two-lohed.” — Bo*. Mag.^ t. 4579. 

This is very near R. Mcmclma figured above at p. 41., no. 300, but its 
flowers arc miieii larger with blunter lobes. Perhaps it is the same 
plant, better grown. 

337. Calceolaria tetragoxa. Beniham, A broad- 
leaved greenhouse shrub, witli loose corymbs of large pale 
yellow flowers. Native of Peru. Belongs to Linariads. 
(Fig. 170, tty natural size of flowers ; b, a diminished figure of 



a branch.) 


This was exhibited by Messrs. Veiteh, at the 
last great exhibition of the Horticidtural Society. It 
foi'm.s a compact evergreen bush, with pale green, 
broad, oblong, blunt, entire leaves, from three to 
four inches long; which, in a w'ild state, are fre- 
quently (always ?) covered with a glutinous exuda- 
tion. The flowers are among the largest in the 
genus, pale yellow, with a very large yellowish -green 
calyx, consisting of blunt, spreading, oblong sepals. 
In habit it is wholly distinct from all those previously 
in cultivation, and may probably become, in the hands 
of skilful hybridizers, the parent of an entirely new 
race of Calceolarias. It seems to be a true shrub ; 
the foliage is much better than that of other garden 
species, and the large flowers only want brilliancy 
and gay marking to be very beautiful objects. 

338. Sedum Kamtciiaticum. Fischer 
and Meyer, Ind, Seminum in Ilorlo Petropo- 
litano; Walperi JRepertorium, ii. 262, Re- 
ceived from Dr. Fischer, in June, 1844, and 
said to have been collected by Dr. Schrenk 



on the Chinese limits of the South of Soongaria. 


This is a handsome herbaceous plant, with bright yellow flowers like those of Sedum Ataoon, which it much resembles 
in habit. The leaves are obovate and toothed at the upper half only, but they narrow in a wedge-shaped nnajinpr to the 
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They are red edf^d, and tl.e stem 1^ 1^0 a strong stain of tlmt colonr; most of them are ritemate, a very few 
only near (he samm.t being opposite to ^h other. It is a hardy perennial, reqniring a light isiil and dry sitiisUon. It 
IS easily lucres^ by cnttings any lime during tho summer or autumn, and flowers from June to August, ft proves to be 
a nue showy plant for Rockwork, where it blooms freely and remains long ore 

in succossion. — Jvv/nud of HorU Soc., vol. i. 

^ 839. liosA Fortcjniana. A scrambling evergreen hardy 
shrub, with large solitary flowers, and ternate or quinate leaves. 

Native of China. Intro- 
duced by the Horticultural 
Society. (Fig. 171.) 

Jl. Fortuniana (Banksiana), 
ramis scandentibus glabris, 
acnleis parvis falcatis distan- 
tibus, foliolis 3-5nisye ovato- 
lanceolatis nitidis argute serra- 
tis, floribuB solitariis, calycis 
tubo hcmispherico nudo scpalls 
ovatis indivisis. 

Among the roses introduced 
by Mr. Fortune, for tJie Horti- 
cultural Society, is one which 
does not appear referable to 
any known species. It is a 
scrambling shrub, with slender 
branches, sparingly armed with 
small falcate prickles. The 
leaflets are ovate-lanceolate, 
finely serrate, thin, bright 
green, shining on both sides, 
and usually in threes, some- 
times in fives. Tho stipules 
are small, subulate and deci- 
duous as in the Banksian 
roses. The flowers grow 
singly on short setose pe- 
duncles ; have a hemispherical 
naked calyx tube, and ovate 
undivided sepals, and arc 
double white, with their petals 
loosely and irregularly ar- 
ranged in a mass about three 
inches in diameter. That it is 
not a Banksian rose is proved 
by its solitai 7 flowers and 
prickly stems ; that it is no 
variety of R, sinica, is shown 
by its weaker habit, and the 
total absence of spines from its 
calyx-tube. Can it be a mule 
between the two I The plant 
has not much beauty, so far as 
the flowers are concerned, but 
its rapid growth, straggling 
habit, and evergreen leaves, 
render it extremely well suited 
for covering walls, verandahs, 
or rustic work in gardens. 
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340. Franciscea Calycina. Bentham, (pliaa Beslcria inodora Vellozi ; alias Franciscea 
confertiilora Henfrey.) A beautiful stove shrub, with large violet flowers. Native of Brazil. 
Belongs to Linariads. 

« We continue the genua FraTtciscea, as sanctioned by Mr. Miers, in the fifth volume, new series of * Annals of 
Natural History/ for the blue-flowered species of JSrumtfelaia, though we fear Mr. Bentham's views of the unsounduess 
of the generic distinction arc too true. We find the present plant figured and described by Mr. Henfrey in t|»'' 
* Magazine of Botany/ under the name of F, coiifertiflom, and the only s}^nonymo given is the Brmsfelsia confertiflora 
of Mr. Beutliani, a species with which we arc familii^, and of which there exists a splendid figure in Pohra * IMantarum 
Brasiliai’um leones : ’ but the figure and description are totally at variance with our plant. It is unquestionably the 
F. (Briinafchia ) calycina of Bciitham, figured, characteristically enough, in the ‘ Flora Fluminensis/ and well distin- 
guished by the large inflated calyx and other characters. As wc are indebted for our plant to Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, 
and Co., Exeter Nursery, who received it from Belgium, we presume that the Belgian horticulturists are answerable for 
anything wrong in the name, though tliat is not implied in the ‘ Magazine of Botany.’ It is a most lovely species, and 
must soon be a great favourite with cultivators. Our garden is further indebted for a flow'cring plant to Messrs. 
Henderson, Pine Apple Place. It forms a compact bush, blossoming readily when eighteen inches high : and, like other 
real FranciaceaSf the flowers are at first violet-blue, then white, or nearly so. A moderate sized shrub, with terete, 
glabrous branches aiipl copious evergreen foliage. Leaves alternate, on very short footstalks, nesrly elliptical, entire, 
obtuse at the base, acute, or shortly acuiiiiiiated at the point, glabrous, or with a slight degree of hairiness on the 
midrib beneath. Cynics few-fiowered, genei'ally terminal. Pedicels thickened, as long as the calyx. Calyx large, 
elongated, tubular and inflated, glabrous, five-toothed at the apex. Corolla large, rich purple, with a white ring round 
the mouth of the tube, soon changing to a pale purple, and then almost to white. Tube curved downwards, not much 
longer than the calyx : limb oblique with regard to tlie tube, more than two inches across, of five, broadly obovato- 
rotundate, horizontally spreading and waved segments. Stamens and style quite included.”— Bot. Mag» t. 4683. 

341. Vanda insigni.s. Blame, A fine stove epiphyte from Java. Flowers yellow and brown 
with a whitish lip streak(‘d at tlie base. Introduced by John Knowles, Esq. 

At last this long sought rarity h.as appeared. We owe to the kindness of John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester, a 
living specimen, which entirely confirms the accuracy of Dr. Blumc’s figure, and description. It is in tlie way of 
V, tricolor and suavia ; and the flowers are of the same size, with long white angular stalks. — Linden, 

The sepals and petals are dull yellow blotched with brown. The lip is white, with a faint shade of violet in the 
middle, and rich deep crimson streaks at the base. The flowers have a slight and agreeable fragrance, even when cut 
and kept in a sitting-room. 

342. IxoRA JAVANICA. 7)e Candolle, [dluis PavetLa .Tavanica Bhime,) i\ beautiful orange-flowered 
stove plant, belonging to Cinchonads, Native of Java. Blossoms in March. 

« From the collection of Messrs. Rollisson, Tooting, who imported this very charming species of Jxora from Java, and 
with whom it blossomed in March 1851. It is handsome iii the rich coral colour of the branches, in tho full green of 
its copious foliage, and in the large corymbs of orange-scarlet flowers. The I. Javanica of Paxton, Mag. of Bot. v. 14, 
p. 266, is very different from this, and not Blurae’s plant. A shrub, glabrojis in every part, with compact branches, 
which are rounded, and the younger ones at least of a rich coral colour. Leaves four to five or even six inches long, 
between coriaceous and membranaceous, ovate-oblong, acute or acuminate, entire, penninerved, and acuto or more or 
less attenuated at the base, where it gradually passes into a short petiole, not a quarter of an inch long. Stipules from 
a broad connate and therefore amplcxicaul base, terminating suddenly in a long cuspidate spine-like point. Corymb 
terminal, large, on a long peduncle, which, as well as the trichotomous branches, aro deep coral-coloured. Calyx almost 
turbinate, with two small bracteolcs at the base : tho limb of four, erect, rounded, obtuse lobes. Tube of the corolla an 
inch and a half long, slender filiform, red : limb an inch across, deep orange red, the lobes horizontally patent, obovato- 
rotundate. Anthers linear, when perfect lying at the mouth of tho corolla, but very deciduous. Style as long as the 
tube of the corolla ; its thickened bifid stigma a little ^xserted.” 

“ This, like the majority of the genus, is a showy species. Being a native of Java, it requires to be cultivated in a 
warm and moist stove ; and this is not only necessary in order to produce luxuriant growth, but also to prevent tho 
plants from becoming infested with insects, to which the species of this and other allied genera are very commonly 
subject, and which often cannot be got rid of without making the plants look very unsightly and producing an unhealthy 
condition. Pits heated with fermenting stable Utter or leaves, are well suited to the growth of such plants as Ixora ; 
the confined and moist atmosphere encourages a vigorous growth, and tliis, with the vapour arising from tho fermenting 
matter, are great preventatives of the breeding of insects. The soil may consist of about one-half light loam and peat, 
or leaf-mould, with a smaU quantity of sharp sand, and care must be taken to drain it well, and, in shifting, not to over- 
pot it. This, like tho rest of the genus, is readily increased by cuttings treated in tlie manner generally recommended 
for the propagation <#hard-wooded stove plants.” — Bot. Mag.^ t. 4586. 
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.343. Dkimiopsis maculata. A greenliouae bulbous plants of little beauty, from the Cape of 

Good Hope. Flowers green and white. Belongs to 
Lilyworts. Introdnced by the Horticultural Society. 
(Fig. 172.) 

Among somo bulbs received by the Horticultural Society 
from the Cape, came up the present plant, of which we can 
hnd no trace in books. From a white fleshy bulb there rise a 
few broad, fleshy, oblong leaves, six or eight inches long, 
rolled up at their base, so as to form a kind of channelled 
petiole ; they are abundantly clouded with dark green oblong 
stains upon a paler ground. The scape, which is taper, and 
about as long as the leaves, is terminated by a close raceme 
of half-closcd campanulate flowers ; the lower of which are 
green and pendulous, the upper white and erect. Botli sepals 
and petals are herbaceous, ovate, cucullatc, concave, and united 
at the base ; the petals are rather shorter and broader than 
tlie soj)als. The stamens are six, equal ; their filaments in- 
serted by a broad base upon the sepals and petals ; the anthers 
are ovate and turned inwards. The ovary is ovate, roundish, 
undivided, gradually tapered into a style with a simple minute 
stigma ; in each of its three cells stand erect a pair of auatropal 
collateral ovules. It is evident from this description, that the 
plant cannot be a Brimutf to some of which, especially Dr, Ian- 
cewfolia, it bears a certain resemblance ; for it wants the petaloid 
spreading petals of that genus. Neither can it be a Lachenalia, 
because of its twin collateral ovules, and herbaceous perianth. 
We therefore propose it as a new genus, with the following 
character : — 

DftiMiopsis. Perianiluim herbaceum campanulatum sub- 
sequale. Stamina eequalia, epipetala. Ovanum in stylum 
attenuatum ; wula gemina, collatcralia — llerbso htUbosie, foliis ^ucculmfis, scapu 
racemosoy comd destitnto. 

Wallichia DENSiFLOiiA. Martius, {alias Wallicliia oblon- 
gifolia Griffith,) A dwarf steniless tropical Palm, requiring a stove. 
Native of Assam. Flowered at Kcw. 

« Dr. Hooker remarks, it is common in damp forests at tlie foot of the Eastern 
Himalaya, extenfling at least as far west as Kamaon, where Dr. Thomson found it 
at SM elevation of about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. It is a very elegant 
Palm, and very beautiful when in fructification. The male and female spadices 
appeal' on the same plant, and arise from among a tuft of strong coarse fibres : the 
former enveloped in large imbricated spathas of a dark purple, streaked witli 
yellow : these separate, and then a dense cluster of male spadices appear, of a nearly 
white colour. The male spadix is a compound spike, with violet-coloured ovariea 
Such a plant is well suited to commemorate Dr. Wallich’s labours in the field of 
science. His extended knowledge and his splendid works on Indian Botany, his 

liberal contributions to Kew and to every celebrated garden in Europe and the 

Colonics, and his generous and encouraging beai'iiig to every student of plants, 
justly entitle him to a name among the < Princes of the Vegetable Kingdom : ’ a 
name, too, given by his predecessor in the Directorship of tlie Calcutta Garden, 
Dr. Roxburgh.” 

« It is seldom that^e have an opportunity of offering remarks on the cultiva- 
tion of Palms : this may in part be attributed to the want of show in their 
flowers, and the general loftiness of growth of tlie majority of the family. But 
the species figured may be viewed as an exception, for it is not only a dwarf or 
stemless Palm, but its large bunch of male flowers is conspicuous on account of 
its singular-coloured spatha. Being a native of India, it requires the heat of a tropical stove, and grows freely in any 

kind of light garden-soil not retentive of water. The plant from which the drawing was made was introduced into the 
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Royal Gardens some years ago, being then a small plant. As it increased in size and filled the pot with roots, it was 
duly shifted into larger pots, and ultimately into a plant-box two feet square, where it flowered, in the Palm-house, 
Although it produced both sexes of flowei's, it did not, however, perfect its seeds. It may be increased by separating the 
suckers, but this must be done gradually, so as to allow the suckers time to have sufficient roots befoi*e they are quite 
separated from the plant.'’— Mag» t. 4584, 

345. Acacia viscidula. Bentkam, A handsome erect greenhouse shrub, with balls of deep 
yellow flowers in March and April. Native of New South Wales. (Fig. 178.) 



This plant is one of the most useful of the New Holland Acacias, not growing to a large size, and floweniig profusely 
during all the spring. Frazer found it on the banks of the Laclilan ; and dir Thomas MitchcU, in September, scarcely 
in flower, at tlie base of sandstone mountains, in the subtropical parts of New Holland, where it formed a tree 12 feet 
high. Its leaves and branches are covered with a glutinous substance, which, when dry, cracks and gives the edges of 
the leaves and the angles of the branches a broken appearance. In our gardens tliis passes under the name of A. 
ixiophyllat a very closely allied species, with short spikes of, not solitary, flower-heads, and leaves tlireo or four times 
as broad. In this the flower-heads often grow in pairs, but they arc not united by any common peduncle. 








[Plate 52.] 


THE VAllIOUS-LEAVED LABIOHEA. 

< LABICllEA 1)1 VEKSIFOLIA.) 

-♦ 

A Greenhouse Shrub, from Swan Riveii, belonging to the Order of Leguminous Plants. 


THE VARIOUS-LEAVED LAUICIIEA. Leaves un- 
erjually digitate, sessile ; the leaflets linear-laiiecolate, 
spiny-pointed, thick-edged, smooth, those at the sides 
many times smaller than tlie middle one. Racemes 
few-flowered, much shorter than the leaves. Calyx and 
corolla each in four parts. One anther much longer than 
the other, with a single pore, the other with two pores. 


LAJ31CHEA DIVERSTFOLIA ; foliis impari-digitatis 
scssilibus foliolis lineari-lanceolatis spinoso-mucronatis 
margiiiatis sessilibus glabris latcralibus plurics minori- 
bus, racemis paucifloris foliis multo brevioribus, calyce 
corollaquo tetramcris’, anthcrA altei’d duplo longiore 
miiporosa altera bi])oro8d. 


CTjicrActcr. 


Labichea divorsifolia ; Meisner in Plant, Preisg., i. 23. 


'jpHis curious Leguminous genus consists of slirubs witli spiny digitate leaves, of which the lateral 
leaflets are often very much smaller than the central one. Tliey have short clusters of axillary 
yellow flowers, not unlike those of Cassia, tliougli materially dilfercnt in structure. In the original 
species the usual number (5) that occurs in tlie flowers of Leguminous plants is preserved in the 
calyx and corolla; while at the same time the stamens are reduced to 2, one of whose anthers opens 
by 2 pores, and the 'otluir, which is much longer, opens by one. In this, on the contrary, we have 
only 4 sepals, and 4 petals, wliilc the stamens remain as in the original species. 

The theoretical structure of the flower in tliis case appears to be this : the two dorsal sepals 
unite into one, as is indicated by a middle line, wjucli passes through it from the base to the apex ; 
this brings one of the petals, in appearance, opposite to the dorsal sepal, although really alternate 
with the two sepals which form it, and at the same time throws all the other petals out of their 
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places. Tlie nimiber 4 iu the petals is undoubtedly owing to abortion, for it is not unusual to 
iind a fifth petal, in the form of a subulate process at the place where a star is shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, and where one also would be if the corolla were papilionaceous. The two stamens, 
unequal as they are, appear to belong to the fifth or dorsal petal. 



Diagram rajy^senting the flower as it is. Diagram ropresouting the theoretical st^meture of the flower. 

As the memoranda which W’c made when examining the flowers of this plant do not coincide with 
those of others, we now produce them literally. '' Sepals 4, of which 2 are anterior and posterior, 
leafy, concave, acuminate, involute, the other two membranous. Stamens 2, in front of <he upper 
petal, unequal ; one horn-shaped, opening by a simple pore ; the other oblong, shorter, opening by a 
double pore, the one as exactly crossing the other as a soldicr^s crossbells. The dorsal sepal has a 
fine line passing tluough its middle from top to bottom.^' 

These plants arc all Australian, cliicfly inhabiting the western coast, but also met with in the 
region north of Sidney, where Sir Thomas Mitchell found two species. That now figured was 
seen by Preiss among fragments of (|uartz rocks on the west side of Mount Bakewell, and in rocky 
places near the river Canning in the Darling range, on the w est side of New Holland. 

The accompanying figure was made in the Nursery of ]\Ir. Olendiiining, of Turnham Green, in 
April last. 







[Platjc 53 .] 

THE LILAC TIITRSACANTE 

» 

(TIIYUSAC.ANTTIUS JJLACINUS.) 


A Hothouse Shrub, from Tkowcal America, belongiwi to the Natural Order c/ A canthads. 


^prd&r Cli)arattrr. 

THE THYBSACANTH. Leaves oblong, stalked, j TIIYUSACANTIIUS L/AAOLVra!; folnsoblongispetiol^ 

wrinkled, acnte, downy on the under side, as are tlie | tisrugo8isacutiB8ubtnsnimisquetomcnto8is,inflore8cent.a 

branches. Inflorescence very erect, close,compact,naked. I strictd nudd, axi toraentosa, sepalis pubescentibus ret^o- 

with a downy axis. Sepals pubescent, with very fine j acuminatis, corolto glabno lacinns mtus glandulMis, 

long points. Coroila smooth ; its lobes glandular inside ; | labio supremo bilobo inferiore arete deflexo, stamimbus 

the upper lip 2-lobod, the lower closely reflexed. Sterile ! sterilibus npice subulatis. 

BtameDB awl-shaped at the point. 


Justicia lilacina of the Gardens. 


t( QEPALS 5, subulate, equal, jrilose. Corolla funnel-sliapcd, 4-lobcil, inflated at the base, then 
contracted into a slender tube; its segments glandular inside; tluee oval, nearly equal, 
reflexed, the fourth erect, oblong, 2-lobcd, ciliated. Stamens 2 fertile, lying beneath “e 
petal; 2 others subulate, sterfle, enclosed in the tube. Anthers fleshy, linear, 2-ceUed, mth 
paraUel nearly equal lobes. Ovary linear-oblong, seated on a roundish torus, 2-celled, many-seeded. 
Stigma minute, 2-tootlie(l.^^ 

Such were the memoranda made by us when this plant was under examination. They rendered 
it evident that it was a species of Thi/rsacanthus, a genus carved by Nees von Esenbeck out of the 
farrago called Justicia by previous writers, of which the common whitc-flowered Justwia ntttda ii the 
most familiar example. Among the species enumerated by this writer, one mote <^i^y, his 
T. hraeteolatui, seemed to agree in character with the plant before us. That species had been 
previously called Justina bracleolata by Jacquin, who figured it under the name m his leones. 
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vol. ii., t. 205. But /. hracieolata is evidently identical with Necs von Esciibeck^s TL Lemaireanm^ of 
which a good figure is to he found in the Flore des Serref, t. 210, under the name of EraniJmtium 
coccineum;* and in this plant the llowcrs are red, the lower lip spreading not rcllexed, and the 
sterile stamens spathulate not subulate. With Thyrmcanihis hraeieolatm, aliiis Lemaireams, aliiis 
Jmticia IracteohUx, alii\s Braniliemum coecineum, it is clejir that our plant is not to be confounded. ^ 
Nor can we find any trace of the species elsewhere. Its garden name of Jmtida lilacina affords 
no clue ; and we, therefore, conclude it to be one of the many Acanthads wliich have not hitlierU) 
found a niche in the halls of Systematic Botany. 

Our drawing of it was made in March last, in the (jarden of the Horticultural Society, where it 
had been flowering in a stove all through the wint(T, and where its prdty lilac flowers, so rare a 
winter colour, had proved a "reat decoration. Its native country is unknown; but we presume it 
must belong to some region of tropical America. 

■ Other of this plant are At 7if/ra Imujintct'inosaf Aphda)idra hmtjmuqiu, Salphrfantlai cocvim'it^ fau\ Justkia 

longiracnaota — all Garden names. 





[Plate .U.] 

THE CAllMIKE TRlClIOril,. 

(TKICIIOriLlA COC CINEA.) 


A beautiful Epij^hyte, from Central America, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


S'jprfirtf Cl&aractft. 


TJIE CAHMTNE TJUCHOPIL. Pscudobulbs oblong, | 
narrow, conii)rfS8cd, furrowed, onc-leiivcd. 'Leaves | 
laneeolate, flat, soiiiewbat cordate at the base, acuminate , 
and recurved at the point. Peduncles one-flowered. 
Petals linear-lanceolate, acuminate, twisted once. Lip ; 
4-lobed, closely rolled up at the base ; its divisions i 
rounded, convex, plane. Hood fl-lobcd witli fringed j 
nearly equal divisions. 


TRJCHOPILIA COCCINEA ; pscudobuJbis oblongis 
angustis conipressis sulcatis monophyllis, foliis lanceolutis 
pi.«nis basi subeordatis apice acuminatis i^ecurvis, peduncu- 
lis unifloris, petalis linearManccolatis acuminatis seincl 
tortis, labello quadrilobo lobis i*otuudaiis convexis plains 
basi arete convoluto, cuculli trilobi laciiiiis flmbriatis 
suba'qualibiiR. 


Trichopilia cocciiica: IVarczewicz in his correspondence and (hronglumt (he Enrjliish auctions and garduis in U149 and 1850 .• 
alias Trichopilia margin ata: Gard, Mag, of Hot. ^ July 1851, mth ajiguie. 


J'nis beautiful spetacs of Trichopil was found in Central America by Mr. Warczeivicz (not by Linden 
as has been stated), by whom drawings and living plants were sent to England in 1849, under 
tlie name of 1\ coccinea, by wliieh it Avas publicly sold, and has since been universally knoivn. 
Wc cannot therefore subscribe to Mr. llcnfrcys alteration of the name to T, marginata, either in 
justice to the zealous and ill-requited traveller who found it, or iiii> the interest of science, Avliicli 
suffers seriously in public estimation by the needless changes in names made by writers on Natural 


Tlie usual colour of the flower is a deep rich carmine, with a narrow edge of white; but it 
appears from the figure above referred to, that the rich colour is sometimes confined to the lining of 
the tube, the whole of the expanded limb being white. The drawing from which our plate was 
prepared was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society last May; the colour is less intense 
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than in Mr. Warczewicz^s unpublished drawings, but wo suspect will continue to improve as i 
plants become more and more healthy. It already answers very nearly to the term " coccineus " 
pure carmine colour, applied to it by its discoverer. 

It is not to the Sweet Trichopil (our plate 11) that we must look for resemblance to this specii 
for the wliole form, texture, and aspect of that plant arc different. It is to the original Corksen 
Trichopil {T, toHilis) that it approaches nearly, differing principally in its larger and rich carmi 
flowers, slightly twisted sepals and petals, and the equal size of the fringed lobes of the anther-hoo 
In foliage and pseudo-bulbs the two are so much alike, that one might be taken for a more vigoro 
specimen of the other. 

Now that we have three well-ascertained species before us, it may be as well to point out tl 
differential characters of wliat are known, thus : — 

T. tortilis Lindley. Paeudobulbs narrow, compressed, furrowed. Ijcaves lanceolate, plane, slightly cordate. Pcti 
twice twisted, brown and yellow. Lip even, flat, white witli crimson spots. 

T. coccinea Warczewicz. Pseudobulba narrow, compressed, furrowed. Leaves lanceolate, pLne, slightly corda 
Petals once twisted, brownish and yellow. Lip even, flat, carmine with a white border. 

T, smvis Lindley. Pseudobulbs thin, orbicular. Leaves broad, oblong, undulated. Petals not twisted, white dasht 
with pink. Lip very thin and wavy, crisp, wliito with rose-coloured blotches. 

T, Oakottiam Ricliard and Galeotti, Orch. Mex. t. 31 ined. Pseudobulbs terete, stem-like. Sepals and petals n 
twisted. Flowers very large, yellow. 

This last species is at present not further described. 
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346. Ceuasus NEPA 1.ENSIS. Scringe. A hardy deciduous tree, with white flowers, from 
Nepal. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. Blossoms in June. (Fig. 174.) 

This is very like our coiniuoii llird-cherry, and must be rej^rded as its Indian representative. The leaves arc 



cordate at tlie base, very glaucous underneath, where also the veins are remarkably shaggy. The peduncles and pedicels 
are alike downy. The flowers are smaller than in the Kuropean species. We suppose there can be no doubt about this 
being the Cerasm nepaleniis of Seringe, notwitlistandiug the apparent errors and material discrepancies in his specifle 
character, for there are but two Bird-cherries in the North of India, namely this and 0. 'tmd/idata, much better called 
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capricida by Dr. Wallich, aiid the latter is a very different plant. It is much to bo regretted that Mons. Seringo should 
not have been aware of Dr. Wallich's catalogue names, when he published the Rosacese in De Candolle’s Prodromus, 
in which case the present plant would have borne the name of €. ghmcffoliat so much more appropriate tliau C, nepalensU* 

Dr. Wallich states tliat tlie present plant is found in both Nepal and Kainaon. 

347. Pyxidantiiera bakbulata. Mic/utiLr. Dia2>ensiabarbulata^//w^^; «/^i^l)iapcnsia 

caneifoHa SalMur^.) A cliarmiiig prostrate shrub, with small pink flowers. Native of the United 
States. Belongs to the Order of Diapensiads. 

Early in the mouth of May I was gratified on the arrival of the Royal Mail Steamer from New York, with tufts of 
this ehoi'ming little plant sent me by Mr. Evans of Radnor, Delaware, gathei*cd in the pine-barrens of New Jersey, as 
fresh and as full of perfect flowci*s as if that day removed from the native soil. These have given mo tlie means of 
publishing the accompanying figure, of which, as far as we know', no other representation has been given than the very 
indifferent one of Michaux. The genus wo think cori’octly distinguished from I>iapcmia by th© aristatc anthers and few- 
seeded capsules and habit. It is more diflicult to deteiminc the place of this little family. It clearly belongs to the 
“ Cof'ollijiorcr,*' yet Do Candolle has hitherto passed it by. Brown removes it from Convdvulokcett:^ where Jussieu was 
inclined to place it. Salisbury referred it to Erkaaory but apparently with littlo reason; and Endliclier says of it, 
“JFWcffet/s afiinis.” Dr. Lindley places it between Ltygmiimca and StUhacca\~A.i it should prove easy of cultivation 
Pyjridanthcra w'ould make a charming rock-plant : the rose-coloured buds ai*e as pretty, iiestli'ig among tlic copious 
foliage, as the fully expanded white flowers. A small, tufted, procumbent, creeping, and widc-sprci^ng shrub, having a 
long tap-root in the centre of the tuft : branches terete, slender, younger ones woolly. Leaves alternate, cuneato-oblong, 
very acute, almost aristate, the young ones woolly at their base within, and hence the specific name of “ harhulala** That 
cliaractcr disappears in the older portions of the plant. Flowera solitary sessile, from little branches with rosulate leaves. 
Calyx of five, concave, reddish sepals, as long as the tube of the corolla. Corolla monopetalous, white : tube short : 
limb of five, rounded-cuneate, spreading, slightly cronated lobes. Stamens in the sinuses of the corolla. Filaments 
broad, white, almost petalloid, bearing a drooping yellow anther of two almost globose lobes, 0{>cning transversely, and 
bearing an awn on the lower valve. Ovary ovate, with a tliickeiied ring at the base, three-ccllcd, few-seeded (four or 
flv%in each cell) attached to a central placenta. Style as long as the tube of the corolla. Stigma of three small 
spreading rays. We have several times received from the United States flowering tufts of this very small shrub; but 
although they have been placed under different kinds of treatment, both in the open air and under protection, wo have 
not yet succeeded in keeping them long alive. Dr. Asa Gray informs us that the shrub grows in the wanii “ pine-barrens ” 
of New Jersey, in low but not wet places, generally on little knolls, fully exposed to the sun, in a soil of pure sand mixed 
with vegetable mould. Wo have examined the soil 
in which it grows, which wc And no difliculty in imi- 
tating, and by attention the proper degree of moisture 
and temperature can be maintained; but as it has nut 
thriven under our care, we infer that the want of suc- 
cess is OK'ing to some peculiaidty in its nature, together 
with the difference between the climate of this coun- 
try and that of its native locality. One thing to be 
noticed is that our imported plants have certainly 
been very old, having (comparatively) long wiry roots 
like the old roots of a heath. It is probable that our 
cultivation might meet with better success if young 
plants could be procured, either from cuttings or from 
seeds. — Mag., t. 45y2. 

34S. Dkndrobil'm villosulum. WalUch, 

A handsome Indian eiDiphytc, with ricli 
orange-coloured flowers and rough stems, 
riowers in June. Introduced by the Honour- 
able the East India Comjiany. (Eig. 175.) 

When Dr. Wallich’s vast accumulation of botani- 
cal records was, by the great and wise liberality of 
the East India Company, dispersed through all civil- 
ised lands, this plant was a mere fragment, w'ithout 
any one thing to sliow that it was a Dondroho at all, 
beyond its peculiar habit Recently (May, 1851) 

Mr. Loddigea has produced it in flower; and we are 
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now enabled to show that it ia not only really a Dendrobinm, but one of a moat remarkable and brilliant nature. It waa 
it&ported from ffillicherry. 

At tlie end of long alender atema, clothed with short black hairs, appear rich orange-coloured flowers in pairs. Their 
sepals and petals are linear, concave, obtuse, curved like so many horns, the petals being broader at the base than the 
sepals, and the lateral sepals forming a very short obtuse chin. The lip is liiiear-lanceolatc, 3-lobcd, the lateral lobos 
being extremely short, with three wavy elevated lines running through the middle lobe from end to end. The plant is 
near Wallich’s Den^Tohium an^idatum^ with which it may be contrasted by the following character : — 

D. villomlum (Endendrobium) caulo erecto nigi'o- 


villoso, foliis liuearibus acute et oblique bilobis, 
pediinculis bifloris, sepalis petalisque acuminatis 
rot'll rvis obtusis lateralibus in mcntum breve cor- 
niitiim connatis, labello lineari-lanceolato trilobo 
3-lainollato lubis lateralibus nanis. 

349. Eremostachy3 laciniata. Bunge. 
A line showy hardy perennial from the 
Caucasus, with large yellow flowers. Belongs 
to Labiates. (Fig. 176.) 

Radical leaves deeply piunatifld with oblung- 
lauccolate or linear lacerated segments. Flowering 
stem 4-6 feet high, bearing whorls of large yellow 
flowers, seated in sliaggy wliite calyxes, and supported 
by sessile blunt broad many-lobcd green bracts. It 
is a common inhabitant of the eastern side of Cauca- 
sus, and of the adjoining countries, wliere it is found 
on dry liills. Its great fleshy roots ai'e evidently 
adapted to such situations only. In a wild state it 
is not half the size of tho cultivated plant, nor are its 
leaves half the breadth : but at the same time tho 
flowers seem to be larger and more conspicuous. 
The plant appears intended by nature to resist even 
a Persian summer. The accompanying flgure was 
made in April last in the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society, where it had been raised from seeds received 
from the Imperial Botanic Garden at Petersburgh. 
It proves to be a hardy perennial, with large spindle- 
shaped roots, and a stem from four to six feet in 
height. It is rather difficult to cultivate in the open 
border on account of the large fleshy roots suflering 
ii^ winter from excess of moisture, but it succeeds 
tolerably well if grown in pots during the winter, and 
kept nearly dry jp a cold pit or frame. It thrives in 
a light rich sandy loam, and flowers in May or June. 
It is only to he increased by seeds, and the plants are 
two or three years before they bloom. Care must 
be taken that, in potting or planting, oiie-thii'd of tlio 
fleshy roots are left above ground, otherwise they 
soon perish. 

350. Pitcairn IA Montalbensis. Lin- 
den, A handsome scarlet-flowered hot-housc 
perennial, belonging to the Natural Order of 
Bromeliads. Native of New Grenada. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Linden. 

In the Allgemine May 3, 1851, this 

fine plant is said to be of Mexican origin, having been 
discovered by Mr. Linden's collectors Funk and 
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Schlim. But as those travellers were employed in N. Grenada, the statement seems to be a mistake. It has long 
linear-lanceolate leaves, which arc smooth on both sides and 6liining,and spiny-toothed at the base ; th^scape isasloifg as 
the leaves, covered with a fine wool as well as the slender bracts. The spike is about 3 inches long, the corolla to 
2 inches long, and scarlet-red. It would seem to be a species of some interest to cultivators. 

;351. l{H.tMNUS CROCEUs. NuitalL A lialf-liardy evergreen slirub, from California. Belongs 
to the Order of Buckthorns. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. Flowers green. 

Raised from seed received from llartweg in January, 1848, and marked “a dwarf evergreen shrub, near the sea 
shore, Monterey.** — A small evergreen bush, first desci'ibed by Mr. Nuttull, who found it in bushy hills and thickets near 
Monterey, and who describes it as^^A much branched thorny shrub, with yellow wood; the whole plant imparted a 
yellow colour to water. Leaves about half an inch long, lucid, when dry of a bright yellowish-brown beneath: petioles 
about one line long. Fascicles 2-6 flowered: pedicels as long as the petioles. Sepals ovate, with one middle and two 
marginal nerves. Stamens nearly as lung as the sepals. Ovary ovate. Styles often distinct below the middle. Fruit 
greenish or yellowish, usually (by abortion) one-seeded. Seed with a longitudinal furrow on one side.*’ 

In the garden it proves to be a neat siiial 1-leaved evergreen, which, if hardy, would be a useful shrubbery plant; 
but near London it is tender. It flowers in Juno .— of Jlort. iSoc., vol. vi. 

352. Eurvbi^i alpina. A hardy evergreen shrub, from New Zealand, 
bclougiug to the Order of Comj)ositcs. Flowers dirty white. Introduced 
by Messrs. Ycitdi. (Fig. 177, a diminished sketcli; 1, a cluster of flowers of 
the natural size.) 

E. alpina (Argophylliea) fniticosa dciisa, ramis augulatis subtomentosis, foliis altcrnis 
pctiolatis coriaceis oblongis acutis dentatis supra glabris subtus pidlidis adpresse tomeutusis, 
eapitiilis dense pnniculatis, iuvolueris villosis tumentosisve. 

In this instance we have a further proof of the hardiness of some of the evergreen Australian 
vegetation, c.specially in the Order of Composites. Swamtnerdnmia antennifem is now becoming 
a common evergreen ; and Messrs. Veitcli produced this in full flower, or rather past flower, 
at the May meeting of the Horticultural Society, from the open nursery at Exeter, It forms 
a stout bush, witli angular strong branches, and Ann, leathery, evergreen leaves, from 2 to 
2.^ inches long, deep green on the upper side, pale and somewhat hoary beneatli. They are 
much concealed by the large quantity of dirty white flowers, which as they go off greatly 
diminish the neatne.ss of the plant, especially as the florets drop off and make way for a dirty 
brown pappus, wdiicli becomes very conspicuous. 

We flud this plant among dried specimens collected in New Zealand 
by Mr. Didwill, at the elevation of 8000 feet above Uie sea in the 
northern island. He describes it as a shrub 6 feet high, and believes it 
to be the same as a const plant of which he also sent home specimens. 

The latter has larger, thinner, longer loaves, much more tapering to the 
base ; but may nevertheless be only a lowland form. The species is 
nearly allied to E. fujfitrcicca, a .New Zealand species with scurfy entire 
leaves, and also to the New Holland E. uryophylla or Musk Tree. 

353. P1TCAIR.NIA EXSCAPA. Hooker, A liaiidsome hot- 
house percunial, witli crimson flowers, bcJoiigiiig to Bro- 
meliads. Native of Now Grenada. Introduced by Messrs. 

Jackson and Son. 

• This very curious and rather handsome Pitcau'rtia was detected, as 
an infant plant, among some Orchidaccic purchased from New Grenada, 
by Mr. Jackson of the Kingston Nui-sery, Surrey. They were carefully 
reared, and our figure represents two of them in a flowering state. Tlie 
species is remarkable for the great length of the very attenuated 
leaves, and no less so for the sessile and densely bracteated spike of 
i*ed flowers. I can nowhere And such a species described. It 
belongs, as far as the structure of the flowers is concerned, to the same group as Pitcaimia amveolens, 
Lindl., figured in Botanical Register, t. 1069,that is to say, where the petals have a certain twist, occasioning their 
apices to point one way, and there is, moreover, a curvature there, giving a galeated character to these petals. We 
possess, from New Grenada, two otlier stemless and scapelcss (or nearly so) Pitcairniaa, and there, too, the bracteas 
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aro mixed witli black spines : but in those the spines themselves bear short spreading spines on the sides. Stemless or 
nearly so. A kind of pseudo>bulb is formed at the base of the plant, sheathed by the dilated, dark brown bases of the 
outer leaves. The leaves, therefore, may be said to spring from the root, and are, many of them, full three feet long, 
like those of a coarse Carex, linear, carinated externally and gradually attenuated into a very long narrow point, quite 
entire, glabrous, a part of the upper margin of the sheath being alone ciliated, rather strongly so. From the centre of 
these leaves appears a nearly sessile, ovate head of flowers, in part concealed by numerous bracteas, imbricating eacli 
other ; the inner ones longer, narrower, yellowish-green, glabrous, the outer brown, broader, and hairy or cobwebby : 
these bracteas ai*e intermingled with a few strong, acicular, almost brown spines. Calyx quite concealed by the 
bracteas, yellow-green : sepals lanceolate, acuminate, hairy. Petals red, curved and galeate, bearing a notched scale at 
the base within. Stamens shorter than the petals. Ovary superior, trisulcate. Stylo elongated. Stigmas three, 
twisted. This plant requires a warm stove, and tlftives in any kind of light open soil not retentive of moisture. Caro 
must bo taken not to water it too copiously. The old roots of this species, like those of many of its allies, after a time 
lose their vitality, and, by their continued increase, become a nidus of support to the succeeding young roots ; but in 
cultivation it is advisable occasionally to turn the plant out of the pot 


and divest it entirely of the old roots, at the same time cutting away 
the lower part of the caudcT^ which will also be found to bo dead. The 
plant on being repotted will soon emit young roots, and show a more 
vigorous growth. It is increased by offsets, and our plant shows at 
this time the appearance of producing perfect seeds. — Bot , Mag.yt. 4.'i9 1 . 

351. Si^iRyEA Douglasii. lLookei\ A very line hardy 
shrub, with deep rose-coloured liowers. Native of Oregon. 
Belongs to lioseworts. (Big. 178.) 

This brilliant addition to our Shrubberies is one of the hardiest of 
the North American Flora, naturally growing as far to the Northward 
us tlic straits of St. Juan dc Fuca. Douglas found it on the plains 
of Oregon. In general appearance it rcaciiibles the Sptr(ra tommtosa 
of the United States, from which it differs in the following particulars : — 
It grows as well, if not better, in common garden soil as in peat. It is 
twice as robust a plant. Its leaves are longer, narrower, sermted 
not ci*eiiatc, and white not brown underneath. The flowei's are a 
de 0 ])er rose colour, and therefore handsomer, and form a larger and' 
closer panicle, which always terminates in a rotiiid extremity, and is 
not taper-pointed. Moreover the carpels are perfectly smooth, and 
not buried in long down. It is one of the best shrubs in the Garden 
of the Horticultural Society, where our drawing was made in July. 


355. Acacia, grandis. Jlerr/re^, A 
New Holland shrub, of the Leguiniiioiis 
Order, from the Swan River Colony. 
Blowers in yellow balls, in the spring. 

This seems to be in no respect different from 
Mr. Bontham*s A. lasmcarpa, published years ago, 
as far as can be ascertained from the materials 
laid before the public. It may be described in 
popular terms as a good variety of A. prdiHidlaj 
with larger and more copious balls of flowers. 

^ 356. Epidendrum coriipolium. Lind- 
ley, A greenhouse epiphyte, native of 
Central America. Blowers green. Intro- 
duced by the Horticultural Society. 

This singular plant is, in all its parts, of a tough, 
thick, leathery texture, and is generally glazed, 
as it were, with a shining exudation. The narrow 
stiff leaves are blunt, about six iuches long, 
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concave, wtth a sharp midrib. The spike, which is tenmual, and about four inches long, consists of hard amplexicaul 
keeled bracts pressed close to the fluwers, and forming a kind of cone before they expand. The flowers are pale 
green, very firm and leathery, with a broad roundish convex lip, having an elevated callosity along the middle. The 
lateral sepals, which are particulai'ly thick, have a scn'ated keel at tlie bank. 

This is a species of no beauty, ne:u'ly related to but its leaves are much lunger and narrower, and the flowers 

three or four times as large, and extremely coriaceous. Itflowera in March or April in the stove ,— of JIot't,Soc.,yo\M, 

357. Acacia, iiispidissima. J)e Candolle, {al^ A. Cycuorum Benlham,) A handsome green- 
house slirub, M ith deep yellow clusters of flowtTs, and *very liispid branches. A native of Swan 
River. Flowers at Kew in tlie early spring. 

A Swan River plant, introduced by Mr. Drummond. There ai’e four Acacias enumerated by Mr. Beiitham as 
nearly allied to, and perhaps not really distinct from each other ; A. pulcJtella Brown, figured in Lodd. Dot. Cab. t. 21*2; 
A. laswcarpa Bentli. ; A.hhpidissiina DeCatid. ; and A. Cycnorwm Benth., — all from the Swan River settlement. Our 
plant accords best with the A. hiipUUsslmai except that it should have pedicellatcd glands on the leaves, whereas both 
our native and cultivated specimens are destitute of them ; in this particular agreeing with the A. Ch/cnonm, which, 
however, ought to have pubescent and not very hispid branches. It may thus, we think, fairly be conceded that 
A. Cycaorma and A. are but varieties of each other. The present is a very handsome species, having much 

larger leaflets and much larger capitula of flowers than A . pw/<*A«7/a, and these flowers of a rich deep yellow colour. It 
is, further, much stouter and more compactly growing than tliat species, forming very dense masses of foliage, and 
equally dense globose heads of flowers. 

A much-branching shrub, with angular branches, and these branches and branchlets, and pcdnncles ton, downy and 
densely hispid with spreading hairs, varying much in length. Leaves copious, nearly sessile, dark green : piiinsc 
unijugate, bearing five to seven oblong leaflets, which arc obtuse, glabrous, or ciliated. A .sharp acicular reddish spine 
is situated at the base of the leaf, and is about half its length. From the base of the leaf also the peduncles appear 
generally, in pairs, shorter (usually) than the leaf, and bearing a dense golden head of numerous little flowers. 

This showy A cac/u, like most of the Australian species of that genus, requires tlie protection of the greenhouse. It 
tlirives in a mixture of light loam and sandy peat-soil, and, being a free grower, is well adapted either for planting out 
in the conservatory border or for growing in a pot. If due attention is paid to training and stopping the leading 
shoots, it will soon form a neat round bushy plant, and in spinng present a gay appearance when in flower. It is 
increased by seeds, which vegetate readily in a moderate heat . — BoU Mag,^ t 4511(1. 

358. Riiamnxjs iiinsuTrs. WvjH and Arnolt. A hardy deciduous shrub from the mountains 
of India. Flowers green; appearing in June. (Fig. 170.) 

This shrub is tlius described by Dr. Wight. ‘‘ Young branches pubescent, spinescent, older ones glabrous, with a 
white cuticle ; leaves opposite or alternate, ovate, or oblong lanceolate, with a short sudden aeumiuation, serrulated, . 
membranaceous, nearly glabrous above ; beneath hairy, pwticiilarly on the nerves and veins ; pedicels from the base of 
the young shoots, 3-6 together, pubescent, as long as the petiole : calyx 4-cleft ; petals obovate, obtuse, cutii*e flat ; 
ovary 2-3 celled ; styles 2-3, connected to the middle, then diverging ; the upper part jointed •with and deciduous from 
the persistent lower half ; fruit 2-cellcd ; seeds plano-convex, with a deep furrow at the base on the outer convex side. 
A considerable shrub, rather extensively distributed on the Neilghcrry hills, but not so common on tho higher ranges 
as lower down ; it usually presents a rather scraggy appoamncc. It is to be met with in flower at almost all seasons.’* 
To this we can only add that tlie species is extremely like Ifftamntis catharticusi from which, however, its hairiness readily 
distinguishes it. 

359. CoRiARTA NEPALKNsis. Wallich, A trailing, hardy, Himalayan, deciduous bush, with 
clusters of brownish-red flowers. Belongs to the neighbourhood of Ochnads. (Fig. 180.) 

According to Wallich this is either a shrub eight to ten feet high, or a small tree, twelve to sixteen feet high, in its 
native mountain valleys of Nepal and Deyra Doon. In this country it is too much injured by frost to acquire any such 
stature; but it is nevertheless hardy enough, sending up stout four-cornered shoots from its roots if the old stems perish. 
Its leaves are smooth, 3-5 nerved, oblong, acute, in opposite pairs, but placed in a distichous order. The flowers appear 
in May, upon leafless branches, in short imbricated drooping spikes. They consist of five ovate, imbricated, acute sepals, 
as many small scale-liko petals, ten hypogynous stamens, and five lenticular carpels placed obliquMy on a conical toiMis dl 
gynobase, witli five fi'ee linear spreading stigmas. According to Hoyle (Illustrations, p. 165) this plant has given its name 
Mmsoorf^ to tho Nepal province now so called, where it is most abundant at an elevation of from 5000 to 7000 feet. 

Its succulent fruits are, he says, frequently eaten in the hills, though those of the common Spanish species {C, myrti~ 
folia) arc considered poisonous, when taken in any quantity. Griffith, who found it on tho Bootan Mountains, merely says 
that it is a small bush (fruticuliui) with long weak branches, crimson anthers, and stigmas looking something like a 
Xanthoxylam which he calls Oeeree nuddee'' It occurred at the height of from 3400 to 6000 feet His remark about 
its resemblance to Xanthoxjflum is curious, and assists in establishing the claim of Coricarm to a place in the Rutdl alliance, 
where we liave formerly stationed it 
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360. Kantjncultjs spica- 
Tus, Be^ontahm. (alih Ka- 
nuiiculus Olyssiponensis Per- 
soon.) A. yellow-flowered hardy 
perennial, with the aspect of a 
common meadow Crow^foot. 

Native of Algiers. FloAvers in April. 

In the too great admiration of tropical 
botany, th^iardy herbaceous plants of cooler 
regions are often lost sight of. The present 
Ranunculus has a place probably in few gar- 
dens, yet would prove an ornament to any, 
with its large showy and peculiarly glossy 
bright flowers, which moreover appear as 
early as April. It was first detected and 
described by Desfontaincs as a native of 
Algiers, where it appears to be very common 
on tile hills. W e possess specimens also from 
Gibraltar, gathered by our friend Dr.Lemaiin. 
Like other species of Crowfoot, it is liable to 
vary in size and in the outlino of its leaves ; 
but otir figure well represents the ordinary 
^ appearance of tho spbeies. The specific name 
is best understood at a later period, when the 
receptacle of capsules runs out in a long 
cylindrical spike. Root grumose, consisting 
of a dense cluster of fusiform fleshy fibres or 
tubers mixed with many capillary roots. Stem 
a foot or more high (less in its wild state), 
hirsute with short spreading soft hairs. Leaves 
more or less hairy : the lower ones on long 
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petiole^ reniformi-orbicular, thi'ce, the lowermost five-lobed ; lobes cuncate^ generally again three-lobed and incised or 
toothed ; upper ones nearly sessile, wedge-shaped, deeply three-lobed, and incised, the lobes lincar-cuneate. Flowers 
one to six upon a stem, on hairy, terete peduncles. Calyx of five ovate-oblong spreading hairy herbaceous sepals. 
Corolla two inches broad, in cultivation, of five laige, oblong, very glo^y yellow spreading petals, with flabelliform, 
orange-coloured spots at the base. Stamens numerous, surrounding an oblong head of young carpels, which eventually 
lengtliens into a narrow cylindrical spike. — BoU Mwj. t. 458.5. 

361. Ukhberis UMHKLLATA. Walllch, IL aiigulosu gracilis A liandapme 

hardy evergreen hush, with pale yellow (lowers, appearing in May. Native of the Himalayan 
mountains. (Pig. ISl.) ^ 

Dr. VVallich’s collectors appear to have first discovered this plant in Kamaon and Gossain Than. For its 
introduction to our gardens we are indebted to the East India Company. It is a hardy bush, about 4 feet high, with a 
spreading manner of growth, p.ale brown, angular biunchcs, slender 3-partcd spines, and very narrow, bluish-green 
leaves, strikingly glaucous beneatli ; on an average they are IJ inch long by J wide ; sometimes they are perfectly 
entire, in which state they ai*e represented in the “ Botanical Register ; ” but they are more commonly furnished with a 
strong, marginal, spiny tooth or two, and sometimes with many. (Can this state be the if. emUophijUa of G. Don ?) 
The flowers are pale yellow, in drof)ping, naiTow racemes, and are succeeded by an abundance of oblong, purplish fruits. 
The species is very pretty, in consequence of its graceful manner of gi*owth. It is best suited for ^ow'ing among rough 
places, such as heaps of rockwurk, wliere its spreading way of branching can best be seen. It is not, however, a good 
evergreen, the leaves being too thin and pallid.- - of IIuH. fc., vol. v. 
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[Plate 55 .] 

THE MANIY-COLOUEED COLLINSIA. 

(COLLINSIA MULTICOLOR.) 


A heautifxd hardy Annual, from Calif ornia, belonging to the Natural Order of Li^riai>«. 


C^Arnrtrr. 


TlfE MANY-COLOURED COLLINSIA. Stem tall, downy. 
Floral loaves smooth underneath, the lowest cordate, 
steni-claspiiijr, ovate-lanccolate, bluntly seiTatcd, the 
middle ones linear, bluntand entire, longer than the flowers, 
the uppermost abortive. Pedicels with scarcely any 
glands, as long as tho calyx which is still more glandless, 
with linear-lanceolate three-ribbed lobes much shorter 
than the corolla. 


COLLINSIA MULTICOLOR ; caulo elato pubcscente, foliis 
floralibus subtus glaberrimis inferioribus cordatis amplexi- 
canlibus ovato-lanceolatis obtuse serratis intermediis 
lineai’ibuB obtusis integerrimis floribuslongioribussu premia 
abortientibuB, pedicellis parcc glaiidulosis calyci sequn- 
libus, calycis laciniis vix glaiidulosis lineari-lanceolatis 
^-nerviis corollft multo brevioribus. 


j^EEDS of this beautiful annual were received from their collector in California by Messrs. Veitch of 
Exeter, from whom we obtained specimens in May last. 

Like ColUnsia bieohr it grows from 1 to IJ feet high, and is loaded with a profusion of gay 
flowers j but it is very much handsomer on account of the rich piuple tint of its long floral leaves, 
and the gay markings of its party-coloured flowers. The middle boat-shaped lobe of the lower lip 
of the corolla is crimson, the lower lip itself .is lilac, and so is the upper lip except that there is a 
broad white spot in its middle relieved by numerous sanguine speckles. 

From C. tinctona this differs in its larger flowers, seated on long pedicels instead of being sessile, 
the result of which is a more loose and beautiful inflorescence. 

In the arrangement of the flowers it agrees with C. hieolor, but it .has scarcely any glauda on its 

calyx, the Idbes of which are linear not ovate, and its leaves are much larger, longer, and more 
coarsely toothed. * o e / 
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[Plate 56 .] 

TIJK ROSY ORRVILLRA. 

(CJREVILLEA ROSEA.) 

A Oreenhouse Shrub, from New Holland, hetongiug to the Natural Order of Proteads. 


C1)arACtrr. 

TlffH ROSY GREVILLEA. Leaves simple, linear-laiicco- , GREVILLEA JtOHEA (Lissostylis) ; foliis siniplicibiis 
late, rolled back at the edge, pungent, rather scabrous Ihieari-lauccolatis marginc revolutis pungcutibus supra 

above, covered with a silky down on the under side. , subasperis subtus pube adpress& sericeis, fasciculis tcr> 

Clusters terminal, few-flowered. Calyx rose-coloured, j minalibus paucifloris, calycibus roseis sericeis stylis gla- 

silky, twice as short as the smooth style. Stigma oblique, | berrimis duplo brevioribus, stigmate obliquo depresso, 

depressed. Ovary stalked, shaggy. Follicle oval, ran- ' ovario stipitato villoso, folliculo ovali mucroiiato tomeii- 

cronate, tomentose. toso. 


j^His very pretty greenhouse shriib was sent us some months since by the Messrs. Henderson, of 

Pine-apple Place, with no information as to the source from which it was derived. We find, 
however, a specimen in our Herbarium, collected in Soutli Australia, which we owe to the kindness 
of His Excellency Governor Hutt. 

It forms a neat compact bush, loaded with rich rose-coloured flowers, as large as those of 
Gr.punicea, and must be regarded as one of the most useful species in cultivation. The leaves are 
variable in breadth ; in the specimen here represented they were quite linear ; in another, which forms 
the vignette to this article, they were tliree times as broad, and but little turned back at the edge ; 
in Mr. HutPs specimens both kinds of leaf are on the same branch. In all cases they are scabrous 
above and terminated by a sharp spine. The calyx is covered with close hairs on the outside, 
especially at the point; the ovary is stalked, shaggy but not woolly, and has a concave smooth 
shallow gland at the base; the style, which is twice as long as the calyx, is knee-jointed, perfectly 
smooth on the upper half, but downy and even hairy as the ovary is approached. The stigma is 
oblong, oblique, slightly concave, with four depressed radiating lines. The fruit is brittle, oval. 
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dowiiy^ stalked^ about an inch long, containing two narrow bright brown seeds, furnished with a 
very narrow wing which expands into a thin appendage at the point. 

We are unable to trace this among any published descriptions. It evidently belongs to Brownes 
section Lissostylis, and might almost be taken for a pungent-leaved form of Gr. punkea, but the 
ovary of that species, and of all its jvllies, is perfectly smooth. Tliere is a GV*. ayaera from the 
south coast of New Holland, which we have not seen, but that plant is said to have a very short 
style and linear-oblong obtuse leaves. As to Grevillea concinna, placed by Dr. Brown next his 
asperuy it has much longer leaves, and more copious secund racemes of flowers ; its ovary is, however, 
shaggy, and it seems to approach this more than anything else. 

The following woodcut represents the form above alluded to, in which we could discover no 
difference beyond thcJjreadth and flatness of the leaves. 









[Plate 57.] • 

THE WHITE ANH SANGUINE I)EN1)E0BE. 

(DENDROBIUM ALBOSANGUINEUM.) 

I - ♦ 

A Hothouse Epiphyte^ from Moulmeln^ belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 

Cbarartrr. 

THE WHITE AND SANGUINE DENDROBE (Euden- DENDROBIUM .4Xy?05r^iV(7(//iV^^?7J/(Eudendrobmm); 
drobcs) — Stems thick, erect. Flowers in pairs, nodding, | caulibus crassis ercctis, floribus geminis nutantibus 
with herbaceous scale-like bracts. Sepals linear- lanceo- bracteis herbaccis squanieeforuiibus, sepalis lineari-lanceo- 

late, the side ones extended into a short, obtuse, rounded latis lateralibus in mentum breve obtusum productis, 

chin. Petals oblong, incurved, very much broader. Lip petalisoblongis incurvis pluries latioribu8,labello obovato 

roundish-obovate, flat, retuse, apiculatc, <juito entire. sul^'otundo piano retuso apiculato integerrimo. 


j^OME of the finest species of this genus arc found in the division which we formerly characterised 
(Plate 27) under the name of Eudenbrobium, consisting of plants with leafy stems and flowers 
growing in pairs, or perhaps threes, from the sides of the stem. The division is separated from 
Desmotiuciium, on the one hand, by the lip not being broken up into a tuft of hairs, and, on the 
other, from SfACHYOBiUM, by the flowers not forming racemes. 

Of the Eudendrobes, about a third have the lip divided distinctly into three lobes, and these 
consist for the most part of small-flowered species of little interest, although they also include such 
charming plants as D. Rttckeri, sanguinolentum, villosulum, and Jerdonianum, if the two last species 
are really distinct from each other, as would seem from no mention being made by Dr. Wight of 
hair upon the stems of the last. 

The remainder consist of about 80 known species, in which the lip has no lateral lobes, but 
forms, when flattened, a circular or oblong plate. Of this division there are three natural groups, 
of which it is not easy to define the limits, but which the cultivator will readily appreciate. Of the 
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first, the I), macrojphylhim and nobile may be taken as types ; jof the second, J9. Pierardi and 
pulchellum; while the third includes the yellow-flowered species, such as D» chrysanthum and 
arireim. To the last group belongs the very remarkable plant now figured. 

B, albosanguineum, so named from its broad whitish flowers marked in the middle with a rich 
sanguine stain, is a stout erect plant with knobby stems, rather tliickcr at the upper than the lower 
end. It has broad firm leaves (not seen by us in a full-grown state), and from the sides of the 
stem it produces in pairs very large flowers, of a waxy appearance and consistence, with none of 
the transparency that belongs to Pierardi and its idlies. When sprcjad flat, these are full 4 inches 
in diameter. The sepals arc very narrow, and curve inwards, as do the broad banner-like petals, 
whicli form a kind of vault over the lip and column. The lip is nearly flat, by no means cucullate, 
except just at the very base, where it presses against the column. We have liad no opportunity of 
examining the plant any further, and now subjoin Messrs. Veitch’s account of it : — 

'' This species was found by Mr. T. Lobb in open forests on hills near the Atran river, in 
Moulmein. The description he sent us of it was as follows : — Stems round, jointed, erect; spikes 
two and three terminal, erect, five and six-tlowered ; flowers 2J to 3 inches across, white, with tw^o 
intense imiple sj)ots on the lip ; petals also stained with purple at the base. AV e only received it 
on the 23rd of April, and hi June the flowers you saw expanded; the plants were just bursting into 
flower when he collected them in February. Wc have it growing both in pots and on bare blocks, 
in both which situations it is doing well with us. Wc find it do well under just similar treatment 
to that we give to B^formosvm, It is evidently a free grower, and we have no doubt next spring 
we shall have it bloom very line; although the specimen sent you had but two flowers, yet from the 
<?/// s 2 )ikes it is evident it flowers, as Lobb describes, in fives and sixes on a raceme,^^ Wc found 
the flowers to grow in jiairs, as wv. have stated. Perhaps two or three pairs may have been 
taken for one single inflorescence. If it really forms racemes then it will have to be removed to 
the Stachyobes. 


A CATALOGUE 

0/the Dkndrobks belonging to the section Eudendrobium having an undivided lip, with their sgnonymes 

and horticultural merits. 

Group I.-GIIANDIA. 

1. D. macroifliyllum Lindley, — Manilla. — ^Mowers very large, bright rose-colour, rhubarb- 
scented. 

2. D. anosmum Lindley, — Manilla. — Like the last, but scentless. 

3. D. inoniliforme Swartz, — Japan. — ^Flowers large, showy, rose-colour, not spotted. 

4. D. cujrulcscens Lindley, — E. Indies. — Flowers showy, rose-colour, with a purple-stained lip. 

(alias 1), Wallic/iii of gardens.) 

5. D. nobile Lindley, — China. — Flowers large, rose-colour, with a purple-stained lip, larger than 
in the last. 

6. D. tortile Lindley, — Java ? — Flowers very handsome, violet, with a primrose-coloured lip. 
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Giioup 2.— TRANSPARENTIA. 

7. D. pulclicllum Roxburgh — Syllict. — Sepals whitish ; petals pink ; most bcautiliil. 

8. D. Devonianum Paxton, — Khasija Hills. — Like the last, but much handsomer. 

9. D. Pierardi Roxburgh — ^E. Indies. — ^Flowers delicate pink j very pretty. 

10. D. cretaceum Lintlleg, — Moulmein. — ^Flowers chalky-white, with crimson-pencilled lip. 

11. D. cucullatum R, Brown, — Yi, Indies. — Yery like J), Pierardi, 

1 2. D. Egertoniae Lindleg, — ^E. Indies. — ^Flowers pale pink, very sweet-scented. 

13. D. mesochlorum Lindleg, — ^E. Indies. — Flowers white, with the petals, &c., tipped with 
pink, rather sweet-scented. 

14. D. crepidatnm Lindleg. — Indian A rchipelago.—Flowcrs white, tipped with pink; a yellow 
stain on the lip ; very pretty. 

15. D, transparens Wallich — E. Indies. — Flowers pink, transparent, beautiful. 

16. D. ameenum Wallich, — Nepal. — Flowers delicately white, exquisitely fragrant. 

(alias Limodomm aphgllum Roxburgh.) 

17. D. macrostachyum Lindleg, — Ceylon. — ^l^lowcrs rather small, greenish, not handsome. 

18. D. gcmcUum Lindleg, — Indian Archipelago. — ^llowcrs small, pale yellowish-gieeii ; of no 
interest. (alias Pcdilonum lijhrum Illume.) 

19? D. foliosum Brongniart, — Liva. — T have seen in Keinwardt^s Herbarium fragments of 
what seems to be this plant, but am unable to determine whether or not it is a Dendrobium. Ther(i 
is a small, reflexed, tonguc-like appendage on the lip, which excites suspicion that it may be an 
axillary-flowered Appendicula. It should be compared with B. auriferuWy a curious Chinese plant, 
of which I have never setm a specimen. 

20. D, candidum Wallich — Khasija Hills. — Flowers small, pure white, sweet-scented. 

21. D. nutans Lindleg, — Ceylon. — Flowers small, white or greenish, with a yellow lip ; stem hairy. 

22. D. stuposum Lindleg, — E. Indies. — ^Flowers small, white, with a deep orange callus below 
the point of the lip. 

23. D. connatum Lindleg, — Java. — ^Flowers whitish green. 

(aliks Ongchium connatum Elumc.) 


Group 3.-~CHRYSANTHA. 

24. D, chrysanthum Wallich — ^Nepal. — Flowers deep yellow, with a double purple blotch on 
the lip. 

25. D. Paxtoni Lindleg , — Khasija Hills. — ^Flowers orange-yellow, with a deep brown spot in 
the middle of the lip. 

26. D. ochreatum Lindleg , — Khasija Hills. — ^Flowers rich yellow, resembling the last. 

(alihs B, Canibridgeanum Paxton.) 
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27. I), albo-sanguineum Flowers veiy large, cream-coloured, with two 

deep crimson stains on the flat lip. 

28. D. aureiim lAndlet/, — ^E. Indies. — ^Flowers pale yellow or white, very fragrant, 

(ali^ L. heterocarpnm Wallich.) 

29. D. rugosum Lhidley, — ^«Tava. — Flowers pale yellow. 

(alihs GrasticHim rugosum Blunic.) 

30. D. salaccense Lindleg, — Java. — Flowers deep yellow. 

(aliils Grastidimn salaccense Blume.) 
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362. Helcia sa'nguinolenta. lAndUy, A Peruvian epiphyte of the Orchidaceous Order, with 
greenish flowers banded with brown, and a white lip marked with broken crimson veins. Introduced 

by tlie Horticultural Society. (Fig. 182; lip 
magnified ; by column do. ; c, pollen-masses.) 

This is one of the curious and little-known Orchids de- 
scribed in the Botanical Register (184.’>), but never figured. 
A small plant of it still exists in the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society, but it never appears among the exhibb 
tions at the metropolitan shows, and thus is almost forgotten. 

It was found among the plants collected by Ilartweg for 
the Horticultural Society, and was supposed to be a species 
of Ti'khopiligy of which it has entirely the habit. It had 
been collected at Paccha, a miserable village in the Andes of 
Guayaquil. When it flowered it was seen that, although it 
certainly approaches nearly to that genus, yet it is in reality 
an entirely new form. Instead of its column being rolled 
up in the labellum, it stands erect and clear of it ; instead 
of tho^antlior having but one cell, it has two ; instead of 
the anthcr-bed having two lateral lacerated processes, it is 
surrounded by a deep fringed border ; finally, instead of the 
lip being perfectly smooth*, continuous, and destitute of all 
appendages at the bas^ it is contracted about the middle, 
below tlie contraction funiished with*a pair of thick fleshy 
lobes hollowed out in the middle, and standing erect on 
each side of the column, without however touching it ; and 
the space between those lobes, forming tlie very base of the 
lip, is a hollow hairy pit. Upon looking at this curious 
apparatus in front, ^e anther and column look like an 
old-fashioned head-dress peeping over one of those starched 
high collars, such as ladies 
wore in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth ; or through a 
horse-collar decorated with 
gaudy ribbons ; and this has 
led to the name, which has 
been fashioned outof Helcium, 
a word said to mean the collar 
of a horse, tliough, considering 
its obvious derivation, one 
would ratlier have imagined 
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it to signify his traces. The relationship of tfio plant is evidently greatest to Trichopilia ; it is, however, also an 
associate of A^Msia, from which it differs in not having the lip united to the column, and in its deep-fringed anther-bed. 

363. Spiilea laxiflora. Lmllet/, A very pretty shrub from Nepal, witli white flowers 
appearing in July. Belongs to Roseworfcs. Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society. (Fig. 1S3.) 

This very distinct shrub was lirst described in the Botunical 
Beffhtci' for 1839. It was there stated to resemble S. vaccimifolia in 
the form of the leaves, and the colour of their underside, but they are 
long-stalked and rather glaucous above, while tlio flowers are arranged 
ill large, loose, straggling panicles ; the petals are moreover reflexed. 

The species differs from S, fastigiata of Wallich, in tho leaves having 
much longer stalks, being more ovate, with crenatures rather than 
taper-pointed serratures, and in tlic panielca being far more lax. It 
is perfectly hardy, and being much more dwarf than most of the 
shrubby Spirmas, is well adapted for the front of shrubberies or for 
decorating parterres of a mixed nature. 

361. Fortitn.ea ciiiNKNsis. lAmlley, {alias Platy- 
carya strobilacea Zticcarini.) A greenhouse shrub with 
pinnated leaves and cones of green flowers. Belongs to 
Juglands. Native of China, upon the hills of Chusan and 
Ningpo. '' The Chinese use the fruit of this to dye the 
black colour of their clothes.^^ 

An empty cone of tliis singular plant was received some years ago 
from Dr. Cantor, by favour of Lord Auckland, then Governor-General 
of India ; and it was at that lime supposed to belong to some unknown 
Conifer. Mr. Fortune rediscovered it, and sent home good seeds ainl 
dried specimens, and it uow proves to be a plant like a JUuis in aspect, 
but in reality a most curious genus of the natural order of Juglands. If, indeed, wo could suppose a walnut to be pressed 
flat, reduced to the size and texture of a seed of the Alder tree, and then many such to be collected into a small cone, 
composed of hard, brittle, shari)-pointcd scales, we should form artificially what nature has produced in this plant. The 
annexed figure will explain mure particularly these facts, if it is borne in mind that Fig. 1 is a coiio; 2, one of the ripe 
nuts taken out and much magnified; and 3, an insido view of the same; for it will be obvious that tho latter might almost 
be taken for a w'alnut viewed through a diminishing glass. This slirub or tree, for it is uncertain whicli it is, is perfectly 
distinct from all tho other genera of Juglands in having its male flowers in catkins, like those of a willow, composed of 
narrow scales, hairy, and apparently white inside, witli four small stamens at their base (Fig. 5). The young nuts arc 
small lenticular bodies with a wing on each side, a minute superior four-toothed calyx, and a pair of short- spreading 
stigmas (Fig. 4) ; as the most re^parkable genus found by Mr. Fortune during* his Chinese expedition, it is proposed to 
give it the name of its indefatigable discoverer. — Juarml ofllort. Soc,, vol. i. [At tho time this was written tho genus 
Platycarya was unknown to English botanists.] 

365. Atropa acl’.winata. Hoyle, A green-flowered, hardy, licrbaccous plant, belonging to the 
order of Niglitsliades. Amative of Chinese Tartary at an elevation of 12,000 feet. 

This plant is very much like our European A. Belladonna ; but its leaves are firmer, narrower, and very much 
tapered to the point ; and the flowers are a pale dull yellow, witliout a trace of the chocolate colour so characteristic of 
the European Belladonna. Tlie berries are not distinguishable. It is a hardy perennial, growing freely in any common 
garden soil, and easily increased either by seeds, or by dividing the old roots when in a dormant state. It grows about 
4 feet in height, and flowers in June and July. It is only valuable as a distinct kind of Deadly Nightshade, ivith yellow 
flowers. — Journal of Ilort, Soc., vol. i. 

366. Calycanthus occidentalis. Hooker. A hardy deciduous shrub, with brown, slightly 
scented flowers. Native of California, Introduced by the Horticultural Society, (Fig. 184.) 

Raised from seed sent home by Hartweg, from California, under the name of Calycanthua macrophyUuSf and said to 
be a shrub six feet high, growing along rivulets near Sonoma, California. A pale green busli; leaves oblong, acuminate, 
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smooth, and coloured alike on both sides, with short stalks; obtuse oP'slightly cordate at tile base, slightly scabrous above. 
Flowers solitary, brownish red, larger than usual, with a subacid unpleasant odour. Bracts numerous, subulate, revolute, 
green. Sepals and petals linear-lanceolate, obtuse, the outer spreading or even rolled back, the inner erect, few, of 
unequal leugtlis, incurved, completely concealing the stamens. This species is rather tender, with a handsomer foliage 
than other Carolina Allspices,'* but without their delicious fragrance. It is more an object of botanical than horticul- 
tural interest. It flowers in J unc and July . — Journal of UorL Soc., vol. vi. 



STiCrMAPiiYLLON MUCiiONATiJM. Adrien de Jnssieu, {atlas Bariisteria mucronata 
De Candolle*) A yellow-llowered hothouse climber, belonging to the Malpighiads. Native 
of Mexico. 

This is a twining plant with fleshy roots and opposite ovate oblong leaves terminated by a small point. They are of 
a bright light-green colour, and have a pair of glands on the stalk just w'hcre the leaf sets on. The flowers are of a 
rich canary- yellow, rather larger than a shilling, with spoon-shaped brown petals, delicately fiinged and wrinkled; tliey 
grow in small clusters. In this country it must be treated as a greenhouse plant. It will succeed best if planted out in 
tlie border of the house and trained up the rafters. When kept in a pot it is necessary to have a trell made, round 
which the branches can be trained. Any good garden soil seems to suit it, and it strikes readily enough from cuttings. 
As it has a tliick fleshy root, it reqflires but a small supply of water after it has made its growth for the season. If the 
species flowers freely it will lie a desirable plant owing to its neat habit, which is that of the StigmaphyUoTis in cultivation. 
— Jouimal of Hort. Soc.^ vol. i. 

368. Cleisostoma bicolor. A straggling epiphytal Orcliid from Manilla, with pink and 
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pur^)le flowers. Iiitrodiiccd by Messrs. Veitch. ^'lowered at Ghatsworth iu July. (Fig. 186 j 
a, a raceme of the natural size ; b, one of the flowers magnified.) 

C. bicolar, scapo elongato simplici apice tantum florido, sepalis latexalibus abbreviatis falcatia planis apice rotundatisi 
labelli lobis lateralibus truncatis angulatis intcrmedio parvo ovato decurvo, calcare crasso brevi ficrotiformi saccato^ 
appendioe membraiiaceri triangular! bidcntata. 



Of the many species of Cieihostom now known there is hardly one worth cultivation ; and this forms no exception to 
the rule. We have not seen the stem or leaves, but the flowers are dirty pink, small, and collected in a short raceme at 
the end of a peduncle eighteen inches long without a branch. Of the sepals the upper is linear, oblong and straight ; 
the lateral are more blunt, falcate, and rounded at the end ; the petals are obovate ; all these parts have a dingy, deep 
purple stain at the base. The lip is shorter than the sepals ; the lateral lobes are erect, truncate and sharply 
angular, the middle one is smaller, ovate and recurved ; the bag is very blunt, double, and more flesliy than the sides ; 
inside, from the back of the bag, rises a triangular, membranous, bifld appendage. 1'he plant was bought for Ghatsworth 
at a sale of some of Messrs. Veitch’s plants in September the 29th, 1848. 

369. Eucalyptus coccifeua. J, Hooker. A hardy glaucous Van Eiemcii^s Land tree, witli 
white flowers. Belongs to tlic Myrtlcblooins {Myrtavece). Introduced about* 181-2, by Eonald 
Gunn, Esq. 

This plant was exhibited in flower at the June meeting of the Society by Messrs. Ycitch, under the name of Eucalyptus 
montam. It has lived for many years in the garden against a soutli wall without being injured, but the plants in the 
open borders dwindled away and died. According to Messrs. Veitch it is perfectly hardy at Exeter, where it already 
forms a fine open spreading tree, twenty feet high, and from fifteen to eighteen feet through. It has grown there for 
eleven years, and when in flower in June looks like an apple-tree or pear- tree loaded with blossoms. According to Dr. 
Hooker it is a species inhabiting the highest mountains of Van Diemen’s Land, where it becomes a bush, or small tree, 
about ten feet high. It is both Nos. 411 and 1076 of Mr. Gunn's collections, and appears to be sometimes glaucous, 
sometimes green. In the garden it has a thick bluish bloom spread over every part. The branches are purplii^ brown 
and slightly rugged. The leaves oblong, more or less narrow, long-stalked, usually equal-sided, and are most commonly 
extended at the point into a long and slender awn, by which it is readily recognised. The flowers are produced on short 
compressed peduncles in clusters of three to five; the tube of the calyx is pear-shaped, and the lid rugged and convex, 
but slightly concave in the centre. The fruit when ripe is nearly hemispherical, witli a slightly-raised even border. 
As far as can be at present ascertained this may be expected to prove one of the hardiest of the Van Diemen’s Island 
trees . — Journal of Hort. Sor,, vol. vi, , 

370. Lysimachta Candida. lAndUy. A hardy herbaceous plant with white flowers, belonging 
to the order of Priinworts. liaised from the soil contained in a box sent from China. 

This is a dwarf, compact, dark-green herbaceous plant, growing about a foot high. It is perfectly smooth. The 
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radical leaves are narrowly oval, tapering into the stalk, and about four inches long ; those of the branches are very 
narrow, and somewhat spathulate; all of them are vei-y obscurely toothed at the edge, or show some tendency to be so, 
and are marked by scattered dark-purple dots, which are not seen unless the leaves are viewed by transmitted light. 
The flowers grow in close racemes, are white, and have much the appearance of those of L, ephemerim, but the corollas 
are much larger. From the short time it has been in the garden it is impossible to state what its proper mode of treat- 
ment may bo. It will in all probability ]>rovo hardy, or at least enough so for bedding out in the flower-garden. It 
appears to bo a plant of free growth, and likely to succeed in any sort of soil. From t!>e profuse manner in which it 
blossoms, it will doubtless be abundantly multiplied from seed.— /ow-nal of Hort. Soc,, vol. i. 

371. Acacia bcmbycina. Beui/mm. A fine silky-leaved New Holland shrub, from Swan River, 
of the Leguminous Order. Flowers 

bright yellow. Raised from seeds 
received from Mr. Drummond. 

(Fig. 186.) 

A. hombycina; (§ Phyllodinetc, Uni- 
nerviee, Latifoliac) pube minut/i sericed, 
ramulis subangulatis, phyllodiis obovatis 
oblongisve subobliqui.. obtusissimis niar- 
ginulatis eglaiidulosis v. obscure uniglaii- 
dulosis uninervibus penniveniis, capitulis 
solitariis v. panels bi*evitor racemosis mul- 

tifloris. Phyllodia I J, 2^, pollicaria 

Bentham in lilt. 

This handsome species has been for 
some time in Gardens under the false 
name of A, podaJyrlafolia, It forma a 
small bush, densely covered with a grey 
silky hairiness. The phyllodes are obovato, 
tapering to the base, very soft, onc-nerved, 
and usually with a gland a little below the 
middle of the upper edge. 1'he rich yellow 
balls of flowers are placed on stalks shorter 
than the phyllodes, and are either single 
or in clusters of from 2 to 4 or even 6. 

Mr. Dciitham, who has been good enough 
to examine the plant, remarks, ** It belongs 
to tlie Uninervicef and is near hrachybotrya 
and podalynafolittf differing from the 
former in its much larger leaves and the 
silkiness of the pubescence, from the latter 
in its heads either solitary or few in a 
short raceme ; but positive characters 
cannot well be given without specimens in 
flower, as the calyx and corolla often give 
very good distinctive marks.” 

Unfortunately our flowering specimens 
have been mislaid; but there can be no 
doubt of tlie distinctness of the species 
from all as yet in books. 

372. Abbides FLAViDUM. A haiwlsomc Orchidaceous epiphyte, with yellow and pink 

flowers. Native country unknown. Flowered with A. Kenrick, Esq. 

A. Jlavidum (A. quiuquevulneni fiicie} ; Iitbelli cornuti ladniig loteralibus rotundatis mtegnriinis intennediA breviore 
bifida glubrA. 

We have received of this three flowers only, with a statement that the plant much resembles A. qmnqwmUriera, They 
are glutinous and very fragrant ; the lip is quite different from that of any species with which we are acqufunted, the 
lateral lobes being rounded and entire, while the middle lobe is much shorter and two-lobed. Of the lip the horn is 
green, the lobes pale yeUow ; the petals and sepals are white dashed with pink. 
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373. Angb^rcum monodon. A smiiU pink-flowered African epiphyte, with distichous leaves. 
Flowered with M. Pescatore of Paris. (Fig. 187, much magnified.) 

A. mmodon : subacaule, foliis diHtichis oblongis oblique bilobis, raccmiB angustis multifloris, bracteia minimis 


membranaceis rotundatis cucullatis, sc- 
tuudo basi dente solitario aucto calcarc 
This curious little species tvas ob- 
tore, from whom avo received a specimen 
oblong, disticlioiis leaves, and small 
seeds of a liorse-chesnut. Its specific 
tooth Avhich stands on the lip in front of 
the accompanying cut, Avhich represents 



palis petalisquo ovatis acutis, labello subro- 
crasso clavato breviore. 
tained from Gabon in Africa, by M. Pesca- 
a year and a half ago. It has roundish, 
reddish flowers, smelling something like the 
name refers to tho presence of a small erect 
the opening into tlio spur, as is shown in 
a flower six times larger than natural. 


{alias Tacca cristaia Jack; alias 
flowered tuberous stove-plant from 
ral Order of Taccads. Intro- 
Garden, Kew. 

they follow Pres^ in adopting this genus 
TVtcea, yet express their doubts as to the 
competent to pronounce, through a want of 


37.1'. Atacciaciustata. Kunth, 

Tacca llafllesiana Jack,) A dingy - 
Malacca. Belongs to the Natu- 
dneed by the Koval Botanic 

Both Endlicher and Kunth, though 
Ataccia for the entire-leaved species of 
propriety of the separation. I am in- 
rcccnt Rpccimens of the original Tacca, on the value of the distinctions : but, judging from tho figures and dried 
specimens, the dinerence is more in liabit than in essential character. Tacca has multifid leaves and tuberous roots, and 
may be considered an annual plant. Eataccia has entire leaves, a short subterraneous conical stem or caudex, quite different 
from the tubers of the former. There is no diffieulty, therefore, in recognising the respective genera. 

A, criatafit, the subject here figured, has been long cultivated in the stove of the Royal Gardens of Kew, under the 
name of Tacca intetje-ifoUa Gawl., and is a native of tho Malay Islands and Archipelago. Tacca asj^era Roxb. {T. intc- 
grifoVia GaAvl. in Bot, Mag, t. 148fi, and of Roxb. Coromandel plants, vol. iii. t. 257), from Chittagong, may be known by 
the short scape or flower-stalk, Avhich, as Avell as the petioles, are scabrous. Tacca Uevis Roxb., from Silhet Gualpara, 
and Chappedong (Wall.) and Assam, is easily recognised by the four sessile uniform leaves of the involucre, and small 
and slender habit. Tacca faiicca folia Zoll (Ataccia Kth.), is probably a variety of the latter. — All these are Indian : 
blit I possess another and distinct species from Dcmcrara, South America, witli a creeping rhizoma! There are few 
more remarkable-looking plants in cultivation than our Ataccia enstata. Root a few coarse fibres, issuing from a short, 
underground, conical, descending caudex or rhizoma, marked with the rings or scars of fallen leaves, and here and there 
throwing out siiiall tubers or gemmm. Leaves three or four, all from this short caudex. Petioles semiterete, smooth: 
the blade oblong, acuminate, dark purple-green, pciiuiiierved, nerves mostly prominent beneath. Scape about as long as 
the Ic'aves, erect, stout, angled, dark purple, smooth: terminated by a large, dark purple, four-leaved, membranaceous 
involucre: the two outer leaflets opposite, sessile, ovato-acuminate, striated, patent, two inner placed side by side, erect, 
very large, greenish, striated, reticulated, edged Avith purple; the shape broadly ovate, acute, but tapering into a long, 
narrow, deep purple base. Peduncles numerous, dark purple, about two inches long, tenniiiatcd each by a single flower 
and forming a drooping unilateral umbel: these floral peduncles arc accompanied by several (external) long, tapering, 
filiform sterile ones, six inches long, which spread out in tlicir lower poiillon, while the rest of the tendril-like 
])cduncle droops. Perianth dark purple: the tube turbinate, six-aiigled, for the greater part united with the ovary; the 
limb sexpartite, suddenly reflexed ; the segments or lobes in two series, outer smaller, the inner larger, all ovato-rotundate, 
acute, striated, the rim of the mouth forming a crenated ring. Stamens six, within the mouth of tlie tube: filament broad, 
the margin lamellate and plaited, the back cohering with the periantli; anther cucullate, two-celled: pollen globose. 
Ovary adherent with the calyx tube, onc celled, having three longitudinal, furrowed, parietal placentas, bearing several 
ovules. Style short, conical, six-furrowed. Stigma of three, broad obcordatc, green, reflexed, plaited lobes; the edges of 
tho plaits ciliated. This singular tropical plant is of. easy cultivation. It grows and flowers freely in a moist, warm 
stove. A mixture of light loam and peat-soil suits it, and, being a native of moist places, it requires a copious supply of 
water. It increases freely by offsets, which are produced from tlie sides of the erect rhizoinc-like caudex; these offiNStf, 
Avhen separated, root readily in small pots placed in a close moist atmosphere.— .Bet. Mag.^ t. 4589. 


375. PiiTLADELriius Satsumi. Siehold. A hardy deciduous shrub, with white flowers. Native 
of Jajiaii. Belougs to the Order of Syringas. Blossoms in July. (Fig. 188.) 

We have failed to discover in what work this plant has received the name by which it has been sent to this country. It 
is nearly allied to Ph. laxut ; .but seems to bo distinct from that and all other American species. It forms a very graceful 
bush, with a good foliage of a dark green colour, with the upper leaves very long, narrow and undivided. The foliage is 
slightly hairy on the undertude, the lower leaves oval-lanceolate, acuminate, with a few shallow very acute serratures. 
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The flowers grow singly or in pairs at the end of weak, slender shoots ; but, if a Japanese specimen, without a name 
given us by tlie late Professor Zuccarini, 
should bo the same as this, they will 
appear hereafter in long interrupted 
racemes with linear or almost filiform 
bracts. The calyx is smooth, with divi- 
sions very variable in length. The styles 
are divided almost to the base. Asa 
hardy deciduous shrub, tliis must be re- 
garded as an acquisition. 

376. Zamia Lindleyi. Jrarc- 
zemez. A hothouse shrub, with 
pinnated narrow le.avcs, from 
Veragua. Belongs to Cycads. 

Introduced by Mr. Warczewicz. 

This species has a somewhat cylin- 
drical stem, from six to seven feet high, 
equally pinnated leaves, consisting of 
many pairs of linear, sharp-pointed, 
acuminate, entire leaflets, and a hispid 



petiole. Found with the next on the Cordillera of Veragua, at the elevation of from 5000 to 7000 feet above the sea. 
—A 2^6771. GartemeiLf May lOtli, 1051. 

377. Zamia Skinneri. JFarczewicz. A hothouse shrub with pinnated broad leaves, from 
Veragua. Belongs to Cycads, Introduced by Mr. Warczcwicz. 

The same traveller found this growing in company with Zamia LimlUyi. The stem is from four to six feet high, 
broader at the bottom than the top. The leaves arc equally pinnated, and consist of many pairs of elliptical-lanceolate 
leaflets, acute at each end and serrated near the point. Their petiole is prickly. — Allyeni. (rartenzeit , May 10th, 11151. 

378. Ceanothus cunbatus. NuttalL A half-hardy evergi’cen slirub, from California. Flowers 
wliite. Belongs to the Order of Buckthorns. 

Raised from seeds received from Hartweg in June, 1848, marked Ceanothus sp., with white flowers, a sliruh six 
or eight feet high, from the Sacramento mountains. It is tender, and wiU not live in the open border. It flowers in May. 
This shrub .is described as follows by Mr. Nuttail A shrub six to ten feet high, with somewhat thorny greyish terete 
branches, very closely interwoven, sometimes forming thickets. Leaves half an inch or more in lengtli, and about two 
lines wide; very rarely with one or two teeth near tlie extremity; the numerous regular, simple, and oblique veins rather 
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conspicuous on the lower surface. Flowers in small axillary umbels: the peduncles and pedicels increasing in length as 
the fruit ripens. Calyx and corolla white: petals cucullate, unguiculate. Styles united above the middle, and then 
spreading. Fruit as large as an ordinai*y pea, sub-globose; the exocarp somewhat pulpy, with tliree rather soft horn- 
like projections from the summit of the angles: the coherent base of tlie calyx unusually large. Seeds even on both 
sides, black, polished. The whole plant (like several succeeding species) exhales a balsamic odour, and the mature fruit 
is covered with a bitter vamish."’ 

It is said to grow as far north as the dry gravelly islands and bars of the Wahlamut river above the falls,*’ 
in Oregon; but it is best known from more southern regions, Hartweg’s discovery of it in California having been 
anticipated by tlie naturalists with Captain Beechy, and by Dr. Coulter, of whose dried plants it is No. 110. In our 
gardens it betrays a tender climate, fur it is much more impatient of cold than the other Californian species, than which 
it is far less attractive, its scanty white flowers producing a sliabby appearance, for which the leaves and scrubby 
aspect of the species do not compensate . — Joujiinl of Jlortictdtural Society, vol. vi. 

379. DEXDROBirM clavatijm. irallic/i, Cat. No. 2004. A magnificent epiiihyte witli bright 
yellow flowers and a dark eye. Native of Assam. Introduced by Thomas Denne, Esq. (Fig. 189, 
a single flower forced ()j)en and magnified.) 

Z>. clavatum (Stachyobium) ; caulibus teretibus pendulis, foliis . . . ., racemis lateralibus laxis A-floris flexuosis bast 
squamatis, bractcis membranaceis oblongis cucullatis intcriiodiis osqualibus, sepalis lincari-oblongis, petalis obovato- 
oblongis rotundatis subundulatis, labello transverse levitcr trilobo pubcscente margins recto cil* .to. 

This very fine plant was received from Assam in February last, by Thomas Denne, Esq., of Hythc in Kent, and 
flowered with him in May. The stems are terete, from eighteen inches to two feet long ; the leaves we have not seen. 
The flowers appear in flves, iii close heads, fi*om among some hard scales ; and are separated by largo membranous 
bracts almost as in D. demifiorum ; when the racemes are full grown their raehis is zigzag, and the broad membranous 
bracts are full as long as the joints of the raehis. The expanded flow'ers are about two indies across when flattened, but 
as the parts spread but little from the column they appear smaller ; they are of a inch orange-yellow, with a broad 
double brown blotch in the middle of the lip. The sepals are much narrower than the petals, which are not at all 
friiiged. The lip, when flattened, is broader than long, slightly threc-Iobed, round, hairy over all the upper surface, and 
strongly ciliated, tliough not fringed, at the edge. Mr. Denne most truly says, that It is certainly the handsomest of 
the orange Dendrobes, being superior to 1). Ptuctmii in size and texture and also in the markings of the lip, though it 
has not the flmbriated edge.” The affinity of this species is with i>. fmbnatuni and moschatum, to tlie latter of which we 
were formerly led by bad specimens to refer it as a synonyme. From D, fmbHatum it differs in having large membranous 
bracts, and no deep fringes to the lip. In its bracts it agree.s with D. moschatum^ and in the flowers appearing from 
within hard scales, but the lip has not the itiflexed edge and slipper-like form of that species, and the racemes are much 
shorter. 
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[Platb 58.] 


THE LODDIGES LILY. 

(LILIUM LODDIGESIANUM.) 


A handsome Hardy Bulbous Plant from the Caucasus, belonging to the Liliaceous Order, 


dprrtffr Cl)arnctrr. 

THE LODDIQES LILY. Leaves close, alternate, spread- i LILIUM LODDIQESIANUM ; foliis conferte sparsis pa- 


ing, lieiH) and there whorled, oyate-lauceolat<3, ruUicr ob- j 
tuse, on the underside, especially at the edge and veins 
slightly downy, the uppermost gradually smaller. Raceme 
erect, few-flowcrcd. Flowers drooping, two or three 
times as long as their stalk. Divisions of the flower 
rolled back. 


tentibus hinc inde subverticillatis ovato-lanceolatis obtusi< 
usculis subtus prsesertim in margine venisque puberulis 
Bupeme gradatim decrescentibus, raccino erecto paucifloro, 
flbribus cernuis pedicello duplo triplove longioribus, calyci« 
bus revolutis. — Kmili^ enum, 4, 261, 


L. Loddigesianum : Romr and Schultesy Spima, 7. 416. Motren, Amalcs de Oand, vol. ii., p. 363, t. 86. 


^His fine hardy bulbous plant was received by the Horticultural Society on April 3, 184*2, from 
Mr. de Ilartwiss, of the imperial Gardens, Nikita, in the Crimea, under the name of Lilium 
mo7ia(leljpkum. A few months later it came from Dr. Fischer, of St. Petersburg, under the same 
name. Yet it is in no degree monadelphous ; on the contrary, its stamens are distinct to the 
very base. 

Lilium mona^lphum was so called by Bieberstcin in his account of the Caucasian flora, and 
described as a plant the size of Lilium album, with flowers of the same size and form, but yellow, 
and with the filaments united sometimes into a tube as long as the ovary, sometimes into a mere 
ring. Bomer and Schultes add that cultivated plants raised from Crimean seeds grew from 2 to 4 
feet high, with campanulate flowers, tubular at the base, and spreading at the point, but in no degree 
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rolled back ; the petals were quite! yellow with no spots, and the stamens were joined into a tube 
rather longer than the ovary. It would therefore seem clear that our plant cannot beZ. moimdelphum. 

It was, however, figured under that name by the late Mr. Ker, at t. 1405 of the Botanical 
Magazine, and Bicbersteiu afterwards praised the representation as a good one. But Rdmer and 
Schultes, unable to reconcile with tliat author’s account a plant in which the divisions of the flowers 
arc revolutc like a Turk’s ca]j, and spotted, while the filaments are wholly disunited, proposed to call 
tlic latter, now before us, L, LodiHgesianumy because Mr. Loddiges had first raiscid it from Russian 
seeds. In this Prof. Kunth acquiesced. 

Nevertheless the Russian Botanists Fischer, Meyer, and Ave Lalleinent have united h, Loddi- 
gevanum and L, wonadelpkm}^ describing their plant as 6 J — 5 4 feet liigh, with from 1 — 27 flowers, 
and stamens united at the base, all which is at variance with our plant ; at the same time they 
created a L, SzovUzianum^ from C’olcliis, very near L, monaiUlphinn ^ with free stamens, and flowers 
like wax in colour and texturf!. Thus far it corresponds with the plant now before us ; but the 
above authors add ihat the flowers are spotted inside with dark purple, the style twice as long as 
the ovary, and the leaves scabrous at the edge, in which respects this disagrees. Upon the whole, 
therefore, we leave the Jiaine Z. Loddigesianum as we find it, till some one shall succeed in settling 
the intricate synonymy of this genus, when it is probable that a great reduction of so-called 
species will take place. 

In the meanwhile we venture to ask what diflerence there is between Z. Loddigemmuni and 
Z. pyrenaimim ? beyond size and the spotting of the flowers. 







THE ARIZA PLANT. 


(BI10WN.1:A ARIZA.) 

- ♦ 

A Superb Hothouse Tree from Central America, belonging to the Leguminous Order. 


^prrtSc CTjarnctcr. 


THE ARIZA PLANT. —Leaves in 6 or 8 pairs, oblong- 
lanceolate, with long points, usually narrowed at the base, 
the shorter of the lower couples cordate at the base, 
liractlets connate, downy outside, 3 times as long as the 
tube of ilie calyx. Stamens 11, not so long as the 
corolla, free from their very base. 


BROWNiEA ARIZA ; foliis G-G-jugis oblongo-lanccolatis 
longe cuspidatis basi plerisque angustatis jugorum iii- 
feriorum brevioribus basi conlatls, lloribus dense capitato- 
spicatis, bracteolis coiinatis extus tomeutosis calycis tubum 
tiiplo Buperaiitibus,staminibu8 1 1 corollam vix mquaiitibus 
a basi liberis. — G. BenthauL- 


Browmea Ariza : Bcntkani in Planter IlartwcgkinWf p. 171, no. 961*. 


QNB of the finest tropical trees in cultivation, and more especially valuable, because it produces its 

magnificent heads of scarlet flowers without difiiculty. Tlic ^?pecimcn now figured was obtained 
from the Garden of the Horticultural Society in June last. The collector llartweg, from whom it came, 
says that it inhabits woods near Guaduas, in the province of Bogota, at the elevation of 1400 feet 
above the sea; that the people call it Ariza, and that it forms a tree from 30 to 40 feet high. 

It is nearly related to the Brownm grandicejis of the Caraccas, from which Mr. Bentham 
distinguishes it by its bracts and flowers being larger, the proportions of the floral organs different, 
and the stamens wholly distinct from each other. To this an inspection of the living plant enables 
us to add that the leaflets are larger and flatter, with a thicker texture. The claws of the petals are 
as long or longer than the lobes of the calyx, of which there are four not three. The following 
remarks, applied in the Botanical Register to Brownm grandicejps^ are equally suited to tlie Ariza : — 
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All the species of this genus are stove shrubs, inhabiting the hottest parts of America. Their 
flowers are produced in a short spike, tier above tier, every day witnessing the expansion of anew tier 
above those of the former days, till at last the whole mass becomes a globe of living and glowing 
crimson. This brilliant head appears on the side of the main stem, among the leaves, which at that 
time present a singular phenomenon. Every evening they rise up and lift themselves from the 
blossoms to expose them to the dew, so that each morning tliese beautiful objects lie uncovered ; but 
as day advances the leaves gradually droop, and bend down over the flowers to guard them from the 
rays of the sun. Who can imagine the gorgeousness of an equinoctial forest at midnight, with the 
veils thus lifted off myriads of flowers of every form and hue, all hidden from our gaze by this or 
other means during the hours of tropical sunlight, whose brilliancy would be death to their tender 
texture and delicate colours ? 

Tliis tree must be grown in the damp stove. When its seeds are good they are easily raised if 
sown in light soil, and jdunged in a tan-pit or hot-bed. A rich free soil tliat will not get hard or 
sour is the best fo^ its after-growth. It is only in a large liousc that it can tlirivc well for any length 
of time, and be seen in its greatest beauty. Then if planted out in the border, or in a large tub 
with sufficient room for its leaves to develope freely, it forms a magnificent object, not perhaps 
much inferior to Amherdia noiilis. 
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THE ROSY AIR-PLANT. 

r.VKUIDES KOSKLIM.) 


A Hothouse Epiphyte from th£ East Indies, belonging to the Natural Order of OaciiiDS. 


Cl^nracter. 

77/i57?0*S^y Alll-PLANT. — Leaves coriaceous, channelled, j AERIDKS ROSEUM \ foliis coriaceis canaliculatis disti- 
distichous, blunt and twodobed at the point. Spikes chis apicc obtusis bilobis, spicis densis recurvis, sepalis 

dense, recurved. Sepals, as well as the petals, which are petalisquo longioribus basi angustatis acutis, labello rhom- 

longer and narrowed at the base, acute. Lip lozenge- boideo acuminato piano integerriino, calcare brevi conico 

shaped, acuminate, flat, entire, with a short conical incurvo, ovario trialato labolli longitudine. 

incurved spur. Ovary three-winged, as long as the lip. 


.Acrides roseum ; Loddiges. A. affine : Hooker in Botanical Magazine^ t. 4040, not of Wallich. 


^flis noble plant occurs not uncommonly in gardens under the erroneous name of Aeridea ajjine, 
and has been figured as such in the Botanical Magazine, It is, however, essentially distinct, as will 
be shown presently. We first saw it, some years since, in the possession of Messrs. Loddiges, with 
whom a dark variety was marked No. 1530, India. Since that time it has appeared in many 
collections. The specimen now figured was from Mr. Conrad Loddiges. 

Among the more important peculiarities of tliis plant arc the following : — Its leaves arc leathery, 
channelled, and roundly tw^o-lobed. Tlie sepals and petals are acute. The lip is perfectly undivided, 
and tapers to the point. The triangular, or rather three-winged ovary, is as long as the lip ; and 
finally the spikes are drooping, or curved below the horizontal line. 

On the other hand Aeridea affine^ of which wild specimens from Dr. Wallich, in all respects 
agreeing with the figure in the Sertum Ch*chidaceum, are now before us, has truncated leaves, the ends 
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of which are even jagged, of whicli in A. romm there is no sign. The sepals and petals are remark- 
ably blunt — almost rounded. The lip is more or less tootliletted, not unfrequentiy even three-lobed, 
and partially imitating the bluntness of the sepals. The ovary is much shorter than the lip, — not 
half its length ; and, finally, the spikes are still* and erect, by no means drooping gracefully. These 
differences render it impossible to regard the two plants as mere forms of each other. 

Another plant closely allied to these is the Aerifies maculosum, figured in the Botanical Register 
for 1845, t. 58. This differs in having flow^ers loosely ari'anged, larger, more spotted, and generally 
somewhat panicled. Tlie lip has, moreover, at its base tw'o small fiat spreading acute lobes ; the same 
lobes occur, no doubt, in A, affine and rose a but they arc smaller, erect, and rounded. 

Finally, Br. Wright has lately published an Aerides Lindleganum, with short leaves, short erect 
racemes, flowers for larger than in the allied species, and a very distinctly serrated plaited lip. Of 
this fine plant, which Ave have not seen, he gives the following account : — 

Leaves fleshy, coriaceous, sub-elliptic, oblong, oblique, deeply emarginate at the apex ; racemes 
erect, many-flowered ; sepals and petals obovato-suborbicular, anterior sepals somewhat larger, and, 
like the lip, thi(;k and coriaceous ; lip threc-lobed, attached to the point of the prolonged base of 
the column; lateral lobes small, ovate, middle one large, ovate, ventricose above, crisp on the 
margins, with a large fleshy lobe at the base, closing the spur ; spur short, rigid, indexed under the 
lamina; capsules large, obovatc, long pi'dicelled ; flowers pinkish-lilac, dec'per on the axis, fining off 
to nearly white on the margins ; lip the same, but much deeper coloured. On the clefts of rocks, 
bordering the Kartairy Falls, below Kaitic ; also on rocky clefts on a high hill over Coonoor, 
flow^ering nearly the whole year; at least I gathered it in April, and i have it now (November) in 
flower in pots in Coimbatore.^' 

In order to put these distinctions in a ch'arer light, we propose the following short technical 
characters. The species constitute a Avell-marked division of the genus Aerides, from which many 
of those now on record will have to be excluded whenever the genus is revised : — 

Aerides Lahello piano indiviso, nunc hasi auriculato. 

1. A. affine iraUic/i, Catalogue^ No. 7316 ; Imdleg^ Sertum Orchidaccuyn, t. 15; A. multiflorum 
Roxh, FI. ind., S. 475. (?); foliis apice truncatis nunc dentatis, spicis strictis, srpalis petalisque 
rotundatis, labcllo rhomboideo sublobato ovario duplo longiore. (Perhaps not in cultivation.) 

2. A. roscum Loddiges; Faxton, FI. Garden , t. 60; A. Ihoker in Bot. Mag,, t. 4049; 
foliis apice bilobis rotundatis, spicis cernuis, sepalis petalisque acutis, labello rhomboideo integer- 
rimo acuminato ovario trialato mquali. 

Far. A. lloribus pallide roseis immaculatis. 

Far. B. floribus atroroseis submaculatis. 

3. A. maculosum Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1845, t. 58 ; foliis apice obliquis obtusis, racemis cernuis 
subpaniculatis, sepalis petalisque obtusis, abello ovato obtuso piano indiviso basi utriiique unidentato 
tuberculo indiviso interjecto. 

4. A. lundleyanum Wight, Figures of Orchidaceous Plants, 1 . 1677 ; foliis brevibus apice obliquis 
obtusis bilobis, racemis paucifloris strictis, sepalis petalisque carnosis obtusis, labello ovato acuto 
serrato plicato basi auriculo acuto crasso utrinque dente magno carnoso inflexo interjecto. 
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380. SAXE-GoTH.a:A conspicua. lAndUy, An evergreen liardy Coniferous tree of great beauty, 
from the Andes of Patagonia. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch. (Fig. 190.) 


Generic Character. Genus Coniferamm monoicum.—Fl. masc. Antlueroi spicatoc, 2-loculare8, apico acuminatie 
reflexae. — FI. fwm. HtrobUus imbricatus, c squamis acuminatis liberis infra medium monospermis. Ovulum inversum, 
in foved squamm semi-immersum ; tunied primd laxa, ventre fiss^, secundd foramine perviu, nucleo apico spongiosu 
protv'jso. Oalbulus carnosus,. e squamis mucronatis, apice liberis, squaiTosis, omnino conimtis, plurimis abortientibus. 
Semen nucamentaccum, leviter txiangulare, 
baai tuniem primse membranacese fissfc reli- 


quiis vestitum. Arbor eempervirenSf Taxi 
facie; foliis lineafUms, planiit apicidatk, 
tua lined duplici paUIdd notatis. 

This remarkable plant, to which liis 
Royal Highness Prince Albert has been 
pleased to permit one of his titles to l3e given, 
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and which will probably rank among tho most highly valued of our hardy evergreen trees, is a native of the mountains 
of Patagonia, where it was found by Mr. William Lobb, forming a beautiful tree 30 feet high. In the nursery 
of Messiw. Veitch, of Exeter, it has lived in the open air for four years without shelter, and has all the appearance of 
being well adapted to the climate of England. The country in which it grows is, indeed, more cold and stormy than any 
part of Great Britain, as is shown by the following account of it, given by Mr. Lobb in one of his letters to 
Messrs. Veitch 

" During my absence I visited a great part of Chiloe, most of the islands in the Archipelago, and the coast of 
Patagonia for about 140 miles. I went up the Corcobado, Caylin, Alman, Comau, Reloncavi, and other places on the 
coast, frequently making excursions from the level of the sea to the line of perpetual snow. These bays generally run to 
the base of the central ridge of the Andes, and the rivers take their rise much further back in the interior. The whole 
country, from tlic Andes to the sea, is formed of a succession of ridges of mountains gradually rising from the sea to the 
central ridge. The whole is thickly wooded from the base to the snow line. Ascending the Andes of Comau, I observed 
from the water to a considerable elevation the forest is composed of a variety of trees, and a sort of cane so thickly 
matted together that it formed almost an impenetrable jungle. Further up, amongst the melting snows, vegetation 
becomes so much stunted in growtli, that tlie trees, seen below 100 feet high and 8 feet in diameter, only attain tho 
height of 6’ inches. 

<< On reaching the summit no vegetation exists— nothing but scattered barren rocks which appear to rise amongst tho 
snow, which is 30 feet in depth, and frozen so hard that on walking over it tho foot makes but a slight impression. 

** To tlie east, far as tlic eye can command, it appears perfectly level. To the south, ono sees tho central ridge of 
the Andes stretching along for an immense distance, and covered with perpetual snow. To the west, the whole of tlic 
islands, from Guaytecas to the extent of the Archiiwlago, is evenly and distinctly to bo seen. 

A little below this elevation the scenery is also singular and grand. Rocky precipices stand like perpendicular 
walls from 200 feet to 300 feet in height, over which roll the waters from tho melting snows, which appear to the eye like 
lines of silver. Sometimes these waters rush down with such force, that rocks of many tons in weight are precipitated 
from their lofty stations to the depth of 2000 feet In the forest below everything appears calm and tranquil ; 
scarcely the sound of an animal is heard ; sometimes a few butterflies and beetles meet the eye, but not a house or 
human being is seen. On the sandy tracts near the rivers, the lion or puma is frequently to bo met with ; but this 
animal is perfectly harmless if not attacked.*’ 

It is from this wild and uninhabited country that many of tho fine plants raised by Messrs. Veitch were obtainedi 
and among them tho Poihjcarpuis nuhiycna, Fitz-Rnya itatagonicat and Libocedi'Ui tetragona. Of these he 

writes thus 

“ The two last (Fifz-Roya and Libocedrus ) 1 never saw below the snow Hue. The former inhabits the rocky 
precipices, and the latter the swampy places between the mountains. The first grows to an enormous size, particularly 
about the winter snow line, where 1 liave seen trees upwards of 100 feet high, and more than 8 feet in diameter. It may 
be traced from this elevation to tho perpetual snows, where it is not more than 4 inches in height. With these grow tho 
(Sa^rf»(Jutha:a and Fodocarpus which arc beautiful evergreen trees, and, as well as the others, afford 

excellent timber.” 

Saxe*Gothma may be described as a genus with the male flowers of a Podocarp, the females of a Dammar, the fruit of a 
Juniper, the seed of a Dacrydium, and the habit of a Yew*. Its fleshy fruit, composed of consolidated scales, enclosing 
nutJike seed, and forming what is tcelmically called a Galbulus, places it near Junipems, from which it more especially 
differs in its anthers not being peltate, nor its fruit composed of a single whorl of perfect scales, and in its ovule having 
two integuments instead of one. In tho last respect it approaches Podoc^rpus, and especially Dacrydium ; but the 
exterior integument of tlie seed is a ragged abortive membrane, enveloping the base only of the seed, instead of a well- 
defined cup. In a memorandum in my possession, by Sir William Hooker, I find this distinguished botanist comparing 
Saxc-Gothma to a Podocarp with the flowera in a cone — a view which ho was probably led to take by tho condition of the 
o\'ulo, and which may be regarded as the most philosophical mode of understanding the nature of tliis singular genus ; to 
which Nagcia may be 8ai<l to be a slight approach, and which is not distinguishable by habit from a Podocarp. 

In its systematic relations Saxe-Gothma possesses gi’eat interest, forming as it does a direct transition from the one- 
flowered Taxads to the true imbricated Conifers, without, however, breaking down the boundary between those orders, 
as I undcrst.and them, but rather con8i*ming the propriety of limiting the Coniferous order to those genera which really 
bear cones instead of single naked seeds. In the language of some naturalists, Saxo-Gothoca would be called an 
osculant genus between Taxads and Conifers. 

The leaves of this plant have altogether the size and general appearance of tho English Yew, Taxui ht^ccata ; but 
they arc glaucous underneath, except upon the midrib and two narrow stripes within the edges, which are pale green. 
The male dowel's consist of spikes appearing at the ends of the branches, in a raceme more or less elongated. These 
spikes (fig. 1) grow from within a few concave acute scales, which form a kind of involucre at the base. Each male is a 
solitary membranous anther, with a lanceolate, acuminate, reflexed appendage, and a pair of parallel cells opening 
longitudinally. The female flowers form a small roundish, pedunculated, terminal, scaly imbricated cone. The 
scales are fleshy, firm, lanceolate, and contracted at their base, where they unite into a solid centre. All appear to be 
fertile, and to bear in a niche in the middle, where the contraction is, a single inverted ovule (fig. 3). The ovule is 
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globular, wirfi 2 integuments beyond tfie nucleus ; the outer integument is loose and thin, and wraps round tho ovule in 
such a way that its two edges cannot i^et on tlie uuder>side of the ovule ; tlie second integument is firm and fleshy ; the 
nucleus is flask-shaped, and protrudes a fungous circular expansion through the foramen. The fruit (fig. 4) is formed, 
by the consolidation of the free scales of tlie cone, into a%>lid fleshy mass of a depressed form and very irregular 
surface, owing to many of the scales being abortive, and crushed by those whose seeds are able to swell ; while the 
ends of the whole retain their original form somewhat, are free, rather spiny, and constitute so many tough, sharp 
tubercles. Tho seed (fig. 5) is a pale brown, shining, ovate, brittle nut, with 2 very slight elevated lines, and a large 
irregular hilum ; at the base it is invested with a short, thin, ragged membrane, which is the outer integument in its 
final condition. The nucleus lies half free in tlie interior, tlie fungous apex having shrivelled up and disappeared. 
Since tills was written Sir W . Hooker has placed in my hands a sketch of the anatomy of the female flowers of Saxe- 
Gotluea, by Mr. B. Clarke, who describes the ovule thus : — ** Its ovule has the same structure as that of Gnetum, as 
described by Mr. Griffitli, viz. : it has 3 iutegumeiits ; tho internal protrudes, and forms a sort of stigma, not so obvious 
as in Gnetum ; the external has constauliy a fissure on its posterior, or rather inferior surface, which however does not 
close as in Gnetum when the ovule advances in growth, nor yet become succulent. Mr. Griffith describes the fissure 
ill the external integument of Gnetum as constantly posterior ; and if tlie ovules of tho strobilus were erect, they would 
agree with Gnetum in tliis particular. * 

ExplmiaJtwn, of Cuts. — A, a branch wiUi male and feiuale flowers, natural size; various details of the 

fructificatiuu, more or less magnified ; 1, a spike of male flowers ^ 2, a male or anther apart ; 3, a scale seen from the 
inside with the inverted ovule, showing the fmigous foramen protruding beyond tlie primine (outer integument) ; 
4, a ripe fruit ; a sccil showing the 2 slight elevations upon Uie surface, and tlie remains of the ragged "primine at 
die liase. — Jout'n. of llwt. Soe., vol. vi. 

381. SpiujKA callosa. Thunherg. A handsome, hardy, deciduous shrub, witli briUiant rose- 
colourtjd flowers. Native of the North of China and Japan. Flowers in July and August. 
Reintroduced by Messrs. Staiidish and Noble. (Fig. 191.) 

In general appearance thb resembles tlie Nepal Bpirtm bellay but is far more ornamental on account of the brilliant 
tint of its petals, especially when the flower-buds first begin to expand. The leaves are dark-green, nearly exactly 



lanceolate, rugose, shai^ply serrate, tapering to both ends, but entire near tho base ; they liave a strong tendency to 
become three-lobed when vigorous ; the serratores are tipped with litde brown callosities. On the under side the leaves 
are glaucous, but not haiiy. The flowers are arranged in branched cymes, which usually grow in pairs from the same side 
of the branch, the lower naked at the base, die upper supported by a long narrow leaf. The calyx is covered with fine 


VOL. II. 
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silky hairs, and divided into five sharp triangular lobes. The carpels are quite smooth. Mr. Fortune has lately sent 
this from the northern part of China, but it was long since obtained for the Horticultural Society by Mr. Reeves, one 
of whose dried specimens is now before us. 

382. IIoYA CuMiXGiANA. Decaivte, A stove scandent slirab, with dense flat leaves and short 
axillary umbels of greenish-yellow flowers. Native of the Philippines. Blossoms in May and 
June. Introduced by Messrs. 

Veitch and Son. (Pig. 1 92.) 

At one of the exhibitions in 
the garden of the Horticultural 
Society this novelty was pro- 
duced by Messrs. Veitch and 
Son. It is an erect bush with 
closely packed decussating ses- 
sile cordate leaves, very slightly 
downy beneath, and of a some- 
what parchment-like consistence. 

The flowers are distitute of gay 
colours, the principal tint being 
yellowisli-grccn, relieved by a 
coronet of rich purplish brown. 

It is very distinct from any of 
the other species in cultivation, 
and before flowering would not 
be taken for a Iloya at all. 

383. Cathcartu vil- 

LosA. /. ]). Hooker, A beautiful annual (?) from Sikkim-Himalaya, with large yellow flowers. 
Belongs to Poppvivorts. Introduced at Kew. 

The following is Dr. Hooker’s character of this new genus Calyx diphyllus, foliolis sestivatione imbricatis, caducis. 
Corollse pctala 4, subrotunda, hypogyna, decidua. Stamina 25-30, hypogyna : filamenta filiformia gracilia ; antherse 
terminalcs, oblongse, biloculares, loculis latere longitudinalitcr dehiscentibus, connective interpouto. Ovarium 
cylindraceum, 5-6-8ulcatum, uniloculare. Ovula numerosa, in placentas filiformes 5-6 intervalvulares demum liberas, 
anatropa. Stigma amplum, sessile, hemisphicricum, camosuiii, ovario latius, persistens, 5-G-radiatum, radiis lamelli- 
formibus. Capsula erecta, stricta, siliquiformis, teres, unilocularis ad apicem, infra stigma persistens, fere ad basin 
5-6-valvis, valvis linearibus : placentis filiformibus liberis ad apicem stigmati unitis. Semina numerosa, ovalia, 
compressa, scrobiculata, strophiolata, suberistata. — Hcrba annua vcl biennis ox Himalaya orientali, pilis longis fulvis 
patentibus villosa. Caulia teres, subsimplex. Folia inferiora, radicalia preecipue, longe potiolata, cordata, subpalmatim 
scu pedatim 5-loba, lobis lobulatis, foliis superioribua sessilibus, supremis piunatiGdo-lobatis. Pedunculi terminalcs 
axillaresque. Flores cemui. Calyx hirsutus. Petals flava, magnitudine Pi^averis Rheeadis. Anthcreo aurantiacie. 
Stigma viride. 

^ « Found in Sikkim-Himalaya by Dr. Hooker, and reared in the Royal Gardens from seeds sent by him in tlie winter 

of 1850-1. It flowers in June, and may be treated as a hardy annual ; the seeds ripening in July. The long, 
sliaggy, fulvous hairs and bright yellow flowers give it a handsome appearance. In its foliage it differs remarkably 
from any of the Papwoeracm with which I am acquainted, and no less in the fruit It has the stigma of PapavcTf 
while the mode of dehiscence corresponds rather with that of We cannot question its forming a new genus, 

which is named by Dr. Hooker in compliment to J. F. Cathcart, Esq., U.C.S., late Judge of Tirrhoot, who during a 
residence at Darjeeling devoted his whole time to the illustration of the botany of that neighbourhood, and super- 
intended the execution, by native artists, at his own expense, of a collection of upwards of 700 folio-coloured plates of 
Himalayan plants. These drawings, which are of great botanical value, and embrace a multitude of new plants and 
others of the greatest beauty and rarity, are, by the liberality of their possessor, placed at Dr. Hooker's disposal for 
tlie illustration of the Botany of Sikkim. This new Papaveraceous plant was raised from seeds, received last year 
from the elevated regions of Sikkim-Himalaya. It appears to be a perennial rooted plant, but we must await the 
result of next winter, in order to know whe^er it is sufficiently hardy to bear the open air of this climate. Hitherto 
we have kept it in an airy frame, where it has flowered and produced perfect seeds. In summer it may be planted 
out in the open air in a cool shady place ; but at the same time care must be taken that it does not remain long 
saturated with moisture, for, on account of tlie soft and villous nature of the leaves^ a continued excess of moisture 
may cause them to damp off.”— Rot. t. 4596. 




OIAAKIKOS AKD 0BI6INAL HEU0BA1^)^ 


884. Liltom smcuM, A handsome Chinese greenhouse bulbous plant with <u^rU n 
Blossoms in July. Reintroduced by Messrs. Standish and Noble. (Fig. J93.) cowers. 

L.timeimi cauls humiU apice bi-triSoro aabtomsutoso, faUis sparsis obloneo-IinearibuB vix nnhnuwM-K 
sub flonlus verfeiUati^ pedtmculis nuuc .up« medium mouophyUi., perianthii laeiniia revolutis 

stanumbuB pemuthio brevioribuB piatiUo longioribuB, ovario obovato obtuBiB«imr«yIi llj 

, P>«"‘ origi"^ly from Oiina by tbe Horticultural Society, in whoBO garden it Howo«d in September. 

1824. Recently Moaors. Standish and Noble have obtained it from Mr. Fortune. It ii a very dwarf kind, hardly .■v~M..ii.. g 



a foot in Jieight, with* small deep scarlet 
The stem is covered with sliort down. The 
over the stem, except the uppermost wliich 
stalks usually bear a very narrow leaf above 
flower, but the nectariferous channels at the 
It differs from X. pumilum in its broader 
its smaller flowers without papillae, and in 
It may, however, be a small variety of that 

38.5. Deutzta staminea. WalVich, 
flowers, from the Himalayas. Belongs to 


flowers, not above an inch .and a half long, 
leaves are almost entirely smooth, and scattered 
ai*e whorlcd beneath about tlirce flowei*s, whose 
the middle. There are no papillae inside the 
base of the lobes are bordered by short hairs, 
leaves and downy stems ; from L. concolor in 
the leaves not being fringed by shaggy hairs, 
species. 

A hardy deciduous shrub, witli white 
the Order of Syringas {F/dladeijpAacea), 


It is stated by Dr. Wallich that this plant grows on the highest mduntains of the great valley of Nepal, and in the 
province of Kamaon. Dr. Royle spe^s of it as being common in Mussooree, and apparently well suited to English 
shrubberies. It is a small bush with deciduous ovate-lanceolate stalked leaves, firmly serrated, dull-grccn and smooth on 
tlie upper side, whitish beneath. The flowers are pure wdiitc, somewhat larger than those of Hawthorn, in teiankial 
corymbose panicles. The calyx is small, white, with five small triangular teeth. The petals are oblong, and rather 
crumpled. The stamens have large winged edges produced upw’ords into a strong tooth. The whole plant has a feeble 
somewhat balsamic smell. It is a small hardy shrub, growing well in the common garden soil, and easily increased by 
cuttings of the half-ripened slender young wood; is very pretty and flowers freely in May.— /oMm. of Hurt. Sue., voL i. 


386. Grevillea rosea, onr tab. 56. {alias Gr. lavaudulacea JTenfrey.) 

Mr. Henfrey has referred this plant to the Qr. lavandvlacm of Schlechtcndahl, described in the Liwnam, vol. xx., 
p. 586, from specimens collected in Soutli Australia by Bebr ; but if we are to trust the words “ folia fere teretia ” and 
"fructus maturus extus Uevis et piibescens” he can hardly be right. We must however allow that tlie two plants are 
very nearly alike, and that the supposed differences may ^e merely accidental. We had overlooked tlie paper in the 
lAwiusa, 

387. Fitz-Eoya patagonica. /. B. lloolcer, A noble evergreen hardy Coniferous tree from 
Patagonia. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. 

By this name Dr. Hooker proposes to distinguish one of the most magnificent trees in Patagonia. When young. 
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it is a g:raceful drooping evorgrcon shrub^ with the habit of Lihocedrua tdragma^ to wliich it in fact approaches so nearly 
when old as not to be easily distinguishable unless in fruit. When young, the leaves are very spreading, linear, acute, 
decussate, narrowed at the base, flat, with two glaucous lines on the underside. When old they become triangular, 
sessile, closely imbricated scales, with very little appearance of glaucousness. The female flowers are little terminal 
stellate cones, remarkable for having the axis terminating in three soft clavate glands, or abortive scales. 1 have not 
examined them very carefully, but Mr. B. Clarke, with whose notes and' sketches of this plant Sir W. Hooker has also 
favoured me, describes the fruit as consisting of nine scales, three in a whorl. The lower three, which alternate with tlie 
uppermost leaves, are barren ; tlie intermediate three only are fertile ; the three uppermost alternate with tlie fertile 
and are flattened, but stand with their edges outwards. Each fertile scale has*three erect seeds, suiTOunded by a broad 
wing, and ending in a narrow neck ; the central seed is attached to the scale, the two lateral to the axil ; sometimes two 
seeds are on the scale, and three on the axil." The male flowers are unknown ; but as for as the females indicate 
distinctions, Pitz-Roya can be said to diflTer little from ThtijopsiSf except in the three terminal glands of the cone, and in 
three only of the scales being fertile. Sitj'e-Oothaa conspicua, Fitz-Roya patagmica, TAhocedma Uira/gma^ and Podocarpm 
nubicola are, no doubt, the four most interesting Conifers for this country, after Araucaria imbricata, which South 
America produces Joum. of JIorL Soc., vol. vi. 


3tS8. Berbeuts EMPETiii folia j var. euneala. A dwarf narrow-leaved evergreen bush, of little 
beauty, with solitary deep yellow ilowers. Native of Patagonia, 


and South Chili. ‘ (Pig. 194*.) 

From the country lying between the Straits of Magellan and the Cordillera, near 
Valparaiso. A little trailing bush, with stiff .^.parted spines, and linear pungent leaves, 
not unlike those of Oeniata anglica; bright green, clustered, and about an inch long. 
From their axils appear, in the month of May, a few bright yellow flowers, growing 
singly or in pairs, on stalks shorter than the leaves. This is an humble plant, 
suited for rock-work in a mild climate, but among the less valuable of the genus. 
According to Dr. Hooker, it is confined to the Gjrdillera, and characteristic of a dry 
climate. — Journ* of Nort, Soc.^ vol. v., p. 1. 

The specimen here represented belongs to the broad-leaved variety called cuncata 
in tlie gardens. 

389. Chrysobactron Hookkre. Colemo, A greenliouse or frame 
evergreen herbaceous plant, from New Zealand. Flowers in yellow 
erect racemes. Belongs to the Natural Order of Lilyworts. Intro- 
duced at the Royal Botanic Garden, Kcw. 

The first species of the present genus (C. Romi) was detected by Dr. Hooker in 
Lord Auckland’s Islands, and it is figun^d and described in the Flora Antarctica, 
It was named Chrysobactron, ** in allusion to the magnificent racemes of golden 
flovrers " which that species bears. We have here a second species, far less showy, 
from New Zealand, whence the roots were sent by Mr. Bidwill. Mr. Colenso 
detected it soon after. The former gentleman found it in tlie rich alluvial plain of 
the upper part of Wairu, Middle Island ; the latter in the sides of watercourses, in 
the country between the Rualiine range and Taupo, plentiful. It grows in great 
clumps in boggy places, and is said to cover the plain with a sheet of yellow when in 
bloom. Some of the masses are three feet in diameter.” Leaves eighteen inches 
long, linear-ligulate, canaliculate, glaucous-grccn, striated, acuminated, rather indu- 
rate at the point, the base yellowish, the tlireo or four outer ones, nearest the root, 
are reduced to brown scales. Scape quite leafless, a foot and a half to two feet and 
even thirty inches high, erect, terete, bearing at the top numerous golden-yellow 
flowers in a rather lax raceme. Pedicels erect, bracteated, bracteas ovate, with a 
subulate point rather shorter than the pedicels. Perianth of six oblong spreading 
sepals. Stamens six : filaments subulate, arising fron^ the base of - the sepals. 
Ovary obovate, with Uirce furrows. Style subulate, rather longer than the ovary. 
Capsule oblong-obovate, mucronate, elevated on a short stipes, three-celled, six- 
seeded. We have hitherto kept it in a cool frame during winter, for though it comes 
from an elevated region in a high southern latitude, we fear it may not be suffi- 
ciently hardy to bear the severity of some of our winters. — Bot. Mag., t. 4602. 
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390. SwAMUERDAUiA GLOMEBATA. Baoul. All insignificant evergreen half-hardy New Zea- 
land bush, with small clusters of white flowers. Belongs to Composites. Mowers in' the sprintr 
(Fig. 195.) P 


This is a slender straggling naked-branched bush, with a few roundish leaves that are white witli down on the under- 
side, and a dull green, or wine-purple on the upper. According to Raoul it is found on the shore at Akaroa, in New 
Zealand, where it forms a busli two or three yards high. In this country it gives no sign of acquiring such a stature, but 
appears to be only suited for trailing «ver rock-work in places where the climate is mild enough for it. As an in-door 
plant it is not worth keeping. 

391. Liousteum /APONICUM. Thwnherg. A liardy evergreen shrub with white flowers, belong- 
ing to the Order of Oliveworts Native of J.ipan. Blossoms in July. (Fig. 19fi.) 

A handsome bush, free from hairs in every part Its loaves are oval, acute, flat, leathery, scarcely shining. The 
flowers are white, in loose stisiggling panieles. The calyxes arc almost 
truncate, much shorter than tlie cylindrical ^be of the corolla, beyond 
which tlie stamens project. It is very distinct from L. lucidmUf fonniiig 
a much dwarfer bush, with flatter smaller leaves, and thinner paYiicles of 
flowers. It is a good athlition to hardy eveiT^reeii shrubs, for which we 
have to thank Dr. V. Siebold. 
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392. Arbutus VAKiANS. Bentham. {alih k. Mndley ; alias k. Hooker.) An 

evergreen greenhouse shrub, with panicles of wliite and pink flowers, and dull green leaves hoary 
beneath. Native of Mexico. (Fig. 197.) 

This plant has been recently M'ell figured in the Botanical Magazincy t ns Arhutua moUia ot Humboldt, 
It had previously found a place in the Journal of the Horticultural ASociefy, v. 193, under the name of A, xalapenais 

of Humboldt. Both Sir W. 
Hooker and ourselves overlooked 
the undoubted fact that it is the 
A, variant of Mr. Bentham in 
the PlaiUcE Ilartmgianaiy No. 
542. A, xalapenais seems to 
have a differently formed corolla, 
and ill A. mollis the leaves are 
downy on the upper side. Sir 
W. Hooker thus describes the 
flowers : — 

Corolla lai*ge, ampullaceous 
or lagcniform, glabrous or downy, 
white or greenish rose-colour ; 
the lower portion forms an in- 
flated ring, the rest of the tube 
is hemispherical, tapering into a 
short contracted mouth ; limb of 
five small rounded lobes.” 

Ill the Journal of the Horti- 
cultural Society it is meutionod in 
the following teims ; — 

Raised from Mexican seed, 
received from Uartweg in Febru- 
ary, 1 046, from the mountain of 
Anganguco. A low, duU brownish 
gi’eeii evergreen bush. Branches, 
petioles, and underside of leaves 
covered w'ith a short soft down, 
without any trace of setce. Leaves oblong, flat, long- 
stalked, rounded at the base, perfectly entire, or very 
slightly serrate, with a hard, firm, reddish edge ; 
somewhat downy on tlie upper side. Flowers dirty 
reddish-white, in close downy terminal short pyra- 
midal panicles. Peduncles glandular and woolly. Calyx 
nearly smooth. Corolla ovate, at the base almost flat 
and unequally gibbons, witli a contraction below the 
middle, and a very small limb. Ovary with a granular 
surface. This little bush is by no means ornamental. It grows slowly, requires protection in winter, has dull spotted 
leaves, and remains in flower only for a week or two in April. Although a true Arbutus, it seems to have none of the 
beauty of its race, and must be consigned to the collectors of mcro botanical curiosities.” 

We are still of opinion that the species has no horticultural value ; at least when cultivated in a cold pit it has 
invariably a dingy rusty aspect, the reverse of beautiful.. 

393. Nymph.ea elegans. Hooker. A cliarmiug greenhouse aquatic, witli very pale violet 
swcet-sccnted flowers. Native of New Mexico. Introduced at Kcw. 



This has been discovered in New Mexico by Dr. Wright. Its nearest affinity, perhaps, is N, amplay Bot. Mag. t. 
4469. Our plants flowered in the early summer in the tank of the tropical aquarium. The blossoms ore not only 
elegant in form and colour, but fragrant also. It will be difficult to say to which of the divisions of De Candolle this 
will belong. It is very difierent from any of the section ** Cyanete,” though its purplish-blue tint would indicate an 
affinity with that group. One of the most remarkable circumstances in the flower of this plant consists in Uie arrange- 
ment of tho sfamens in (apparently) as many phalanges as there are lobes to the stigma. I had not the opportunity of 
observing if, at a late period of inflorescence, they separated. Leaves floating, about six inches long, and four and 
a half or five broad, thus nearly orbicular, plane, the margin sinuated and subdentate ; the upper surface dark green, 
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the under purple, especially towards tlio margin ; both sides spotted and streaked with black, the under sido most 
spotted ; the base of tlie leaf is cut nearly to the petiole into two straight or slightly diverging rather acute lobes, the 
sinus long and narrow. Petiole terete, smooth. Scape terete, smooth, rising erect, almost a foot above the water, and 
bearing a fragrant flower at the top, nearly the size of our common white water-lily (Nymphm aiba). Calyx of four, 
spreading, oblong, obtusely acuminated sepals of a pale green dolour, yellowish at ^e base, marked with numerous 
sliort streaks of deep brown. Petals twelve to fourteen, nearly of the same shape as the sepals, uniform 
or nearly so, yellowish-white, tinged 


with purplish blue. Stamens numerous, 
deep yellow, inner ones short and with- 
out any appendage to the anther, outer 
ones much larger ; Uie fllaments broad 
and Bubpetaloid ; the anther terminated 
with a colons white point. The stamens 
in the fully expanded flower approximate 
in phalanges or bundles, a])parent1y cor- 
responding in the number of tlie bundles 
with the rays of the stigma. Ovary turbi- 
nate, bearing the petals. Stigma deep 
yellow, downy, about fifteen-rayed, under 
each ray a blunt glabrotis tooth projects. 
— Bot, Mag.f t. 4604. 

394. Epidrndrum patens. 
Swartz. A lioilioiise Epiphyte 
from the West Indies and Guate- 
mala, witli pale ferruginous or 
yellowish flowers. Introduced by 
G. M. Skinner, Esq. (Fig. 198 : 
a, a reduced sketch ; i, a magnified 
flower.) 

This, although almost unknown in 
collections, is probably a common West 
Indian plant. It grows about a foot high, 
with a slender stem clothed with oblong 
coriaceous distichous leaves. The raceme, 
which is terminal, is about nine inches 
long and is perfectly pendulous, bearing 
13 or 14 flowers, of a pale rusty yellow 
colour, and about IJ inch across. The 
sepals are thicker in texture than the 
petals, and somewhat darker. The* lip is 
thin, roundish, 4-lobed, with a slight 
central elevated line, and a pair of thin 
tubercles at its base ; tlic lateral lobes 
are rounded, somewhat hatchet-sbaped, 
and very much larger than the two in 
front, which are divergent. The accom- 
panying drawing was made in the gai*den 
of die Horticultural Society. A good 
coloured figure of a small specimen is to 



be found in the Botanical Cabinet^ 1. 1 537. 


395. PiTTOSPORUM GLABRATUM. Litidle^. A grccii-flowered shrub, of little beauty, belonging 
to the Pittosporads. Introduced from Hong Kong. Flowers during the early spring months. 

This is an evergreen greenhouse shrub, with deep-green ratlier blistered convex leaves, which shiiiq, as if varnished, 
when young, and are somewhat glaucous underneath. The flowers appear in terminal sessile umbels, aro smaller and 
more sender in p, ToUm, of a pale-greenish whito colour, and very sweet-scented. The form of its leaves and the 
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slendemeBB of the corollft cleaily aeparato it from that epecica. There ia also a aiugular tendency on the part of the 
leaves to assume a whorled arrangement, as in P» comifolium and its allies, especially a Macao species named 
P. paucijloruvi, by Messrs. Hooker and Amott, but the calyx of tliat species is nearly as long as tlie corolla, and the 
petals are represented as spreading away from each oilier instead of being so rolled up as to resemble a monopetalous 
corolla. As yet this species has been treated as a greenhouse plant, but from its appearance there is reason to believe 
tliat it may stand out of doors against a wall It grows freely in rough sandy peat under pot culture, but will probably 
succeed in common garden soil. It strikes freely from cuttings in silver-saiid under a bell-glass without much heat, 
Altliough it makes no show in a greenhouse, yet sliould it prove hardy, its neat foliage and sweet-scented flowers will 
render it a desirable plant for a conservative wall. — Jaum, of ilort, Soc., vol. i. 

:I96. Angilecum aecuatum. Tjuidle^. A wliite-flowercd Epiphyte from the Cape* of Good 
Flope. Blossoms in July. Introduc(‘d by Messrs. Vciteh and Son. (Eig. 199.) 

The Cape of Good Hope is not the place from which we should expect to receive Epiphytes, tlie numerous Orcliids 
of that country l)cing nearly all strictly terrestrial. Nevertlieless a small number of such species are now known 
to botanists chiefly through the discoveries of M. Drcgc, an indefatigable Geman collector. These plants all come from 
a jungly swampy district lying far to tlie cast of Cape Town, and extending uortliwards at the back of Algoa Bay. 
There, in the district of Albany, this plant grows on trees; at a place called Kopje, on limestone hills, it also appears, growing 
on the roots of shrubs. It has a stiAT hard stem, from two to six inches high, clothed with tough, leatliery, distichous 
leaves, bluntly and unequally two-lobed at the point. The flowers, which are pure white, appear in lateral huiizuntal 
racemes) each proceeding from a broad membranous bract, wliich is about as long as the iiitemodes. The sepals, petalt 



and lip ai*e almost exactly alike in form, linear, taper-pointed and reflexed ; tlie spur is a long, tapering, blunt hors 
which is much longer than tiie lip. In this, as in otlier plants referred to tlie genus Angriccum, tlie polleu masses hav 
each its own long narrow caudiclc. 







[I'lUTB 61.] 
* 


THE CHINESE PLATYCODE. 

(rLATVCUDON C UINENSE.) 


J half-hardij Jferhaceoiis Plant, 


from the southern Coast of China, belonging to the Order of Bellwohts. 


Cljarartrr. 

TflE CHINESE PLATYCODE. — Glaucous, erect. Leaves PLATYCODON CUINENSE ; glaucum, strictuni, foliis 
ovate, finely serrated as far as the point. Flowers race- ovatis argute serratis usque ad apiccm, floribus raoemosis, 
inose. Stigmas 5. Capsule hemispherical. stigmatibus .*5, cnpsuld hemisphericA. 


riaiycodon grandiflorum : Lindhy in Journal of Ilorticvltural Society, vol. i.» p. 305, not of Alphonse De Candolle. 


j^His is the finest herbaceous plant obtained for the Hortieultural Society in China by Mr. Fortune ; 

but it requires skilful management to gain the beauty of the specimen represented in the 
accompanying plate, which was prepared in the Chiswick Garden. . It is there cultivated in a pot, 
filled with peat loam and sand, the first and last in excess, exposed freely during the summer under 
the slight shade of a low wall, and in winter kept dry in a cold frame. Thus managed it produces 
fine straight stiff branches from 2 to 3 feet high, bearing several large deep blue flowers in successipn 
at the end, and ripening seed in some abundance. 

The roots are perennial, fleshy, and connected with a stout neck, where the buds are seated, 
from which the stems are annually produced. The latter arc unbranched, glaucous, with a purplish 
tint, and covered with leaves from the base to the setting on ‘ of the flowers ; every year they drop 
out of the neck (disarticulate) by a clean convex scar, which consequently leaves a concavity or 
socket in the neck, into which water must never be allowed to penetrate. The leaves are firm, 
ovate, nearly sessile, deep green above, glaucous beneath, and edged with purple ; their sides are 


VOL. n. 
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finely and equally serrated from near their base to near the point. At the ends of the shoots come 
the flowers, in a retrograde manner, tlic uppermost flower appearing first, anti others afterwards in 
succession downwards, so that the lowest flower opens last, the inflorescence therefore being what 
Botanists called centrifugal. Eacli flower is seated on a round glaucous stalk, terminated by a 
smooth hemispherical ovary, bearing 5 upright narrowly triangular teeth. The corolla varies in size 
from inch across in ill-grown specimens, to nearly 3 indies in the most vigorous flowers ; it is 
of a deep rich violet-blue, shaped like a balloon before expansion, and like a basin cut half way down 
into 5 regular sharp triangular lobes when expanded. The capsule opens at the point into 5 loculi- 
cidal valves, wbidi arc opposite tlic lobes of the calyx, the cells being consequently alternate witli 
the lobes. The seeds are largish, black, oblong, smooth, and winged on one side. 

The first knowledge we !iad of this plant wms from finding it among some dried specimens 
collected by the Bov. G, 11. Vadiell, about the neighbourhood of Macao, and the islands adjacent, 
in December, 1829. Jfr, Fortune brouglit it from Chamoo, At first we took it for a mere vari(?ty 
of tlie large-tlowercd Platycodc, originally figured by (Imclin, from Siberia, under the name of 
^'Campanula foliis lanceolatis glabris, iiiyequaliter dentatis, utroque extreme integris, ramis uni- 
floris terminantibus ; and under that name it has become disj^ersed through our Gardens. * But a 
further acquaintance with the Chinese plant, and a comparison of it with a wild Dahurian specimen, 
has satisfied us that it is really (piite distinct. The Russian plant is described as having a weak stem, 
unable to sustain itself erect caulc surgit siinplici pro rationc teuui, hiiic inde flexuoso ” — Gn/c/lu), 
wdiich is exactly wliat w^as found wlicn it was formerly cultivated in our Gardens ; this, on the 
contrary, has still* stems, wdth almost a w'oody texture. Then the large-flow'ercd Platycode has but 
one flow'er at the end of the stem (^^in summitate flos insistit speeiosissimus or at the most t\vo ; 
on the contrary our species always has a long raceme, ancUvill even sometimes branch, as is apparent 
from Mr. Vacheirs evidence. Moreover, in the first, the capsule has the form of an inverted cone, 
in the last it resembles a hcmispliere or half egg. AVe arc therefore obliged to distinguish it by a 
new name. 

There is a semi-double white variety, figured in tlie .Tournal of the Horticultural Society. Both 
produce seed, by wdii(di they may be jiropagatcd. Some years must Innvever elapse before plants 
will bear such flowers as wxrc produced iu the spcciiiicn now^ represented. 








[Plate (J‘2»] 


THE HYBRID CRENATE CACTUS. 

(J’llYLLOCACTLS SPECIOSISSIMO-CRKNATUS.) 


A Garden IlyhrUi Greenhome Shrnb, 


^iiE following is (he history of this beautiful production. It happened that the 'Pliyllocactm crenaius 

was in flower in the Garden of the Horticultural Society 'at the same time as a very fine variety of 
Ccrem speciommnm belonging to Lady Antrobus. It occurred to Mr. Gordon to touch the former 
with the pollen of the latter. In due time a fruit w^as formed, and Thjllocactm crenaius became the 
mother of a batch of seed which has produced the race of hybrids of which the annexed is a figure. 

The seedling selected for representation is probably the finest of the crop, but all the seedlings 
arc much alike, chiefly varying in the deeper or paler colour of their flowers. The effect of the cross 
has been to form a mule with the stems and in some respects tlic flowers of crenatm, and with the 
colour, even as far as the w'ell-known violet tinge, of specioBimmus ; so that the father gave colour 
and changed somewhat the form of the flowers, while the mother gave general habit. 

It is evident that the Cacti mule freely. Many are in our gardens of uncertain origin. Sir 
Philip Egerton is celebrated for the success with which he lias mixed them at Oulton Park, and the 
present case shows tliat great results Inay be thus obtained ; for this is an example of undoubted 
beauty. We would, therefore, suggest the advantage of carrying these experiments much further. 
Why not cross the Mdnmillarias fmA EchinocaHi with Cereus and Ehyllocactus ? Very singular 
productions might thus result. But above all why not cross the hardy Opuntias with the brilliant 
species of our hothouses. Some Opuntias will stand our winters without any protection near 
London, and there is no physical reason why they should not become the parents of a race of hardy 
and very ornamental Cacti, although they have no beauty themselves. 








[Plate 63a] 


THE THREE-TONGUED ONCID. 

(ONCinriTM TKILINGUI*:.) 


A Hothouse Epiphytet from Pkru, belonging to the Oucttidaceous Order, 




THE THREE-TONGUED ONCID. Raceme somewliat 
twining, panicled at the base. Flowers thin. Bracts 
oblong, spathaceous, four times shorter than the ovary. 
Lateral sepals uiiguiculate, connate at the base, lanceolate, 
long, wavy f that at the Wk roundish ovate, crisp, the 
claw eared at the base and as long as the column. Petals 
lanceolate, revolute, very crisp. Lip dagger-shaped, 
crisp, revolute ; the segments at the base coarsely 
toothed, fleshy, ascending, with a very largo convex crest, 
three-tongued in fn>nt, having two tubercles behind, a 
thin plate lying between, and a fleshy tooth on each side. 
Column smooth, with small brisfle-shaped wings. 


ONCIDIUM TRJLlNQVEy (Microchila) foliis . . racemo 
suhvolubili basi paniculato, fluribus raris, bracteis oblongis 
spatlmccis ovario quadruple brevioribus, sepalis lateralibus 
utiguiculatis basi coiinatis laiiceolatis undulatis elongatis 
dorsali subrotundo-ovato crispo unguc auriculato coluiiiiise 
.h)ngitudinc, petalis lanceolatis revolutis valdo crispis, 
labelli pugioniformis crispi revoluti auriculis grossc 
dentatis carnosis ascendentibus cristd maximA valdc 
couvexa a fronte trilingui a tergo bitubcrculatii lamina 
tenui intcrjecta denticulo camoso utrinque, columiiie 
glabrse alis parvis setaccis. 


Oncidium trilingne : stepra, vol. i., p. 42, no. 63. 


^His cnrioiis plant has already been noticed in our work at the place above mentioned. Since then 
good fresh specimensj from Sir Fliilip Egerton, have enabled our artist to produce a coloured 
figure of it. It is a species of Oncid, with the habit of 0. maeranthum, but with flowers quite 
unlike anything in our gardens. It is, however, associated in nature with many species of similar 
habit, having a small fleshy lip, combined with large and unusually nnguiculated sepals; they are 
the Cyrtocbils of Humboldt and Kunth, and form a complete transition to the genus Odontoglossum, 
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from a portion of which they in fact differ in nothing except the lip having no adhesion to the face 
of tlie column. 

The Cyrtochiliaii Oncids, as tliese plants might be termed, comprehend eleven certain, and two 
doubtful species, all from the tropical parts of South America, where they grow on trees, and produce 
long rambling panich^s of large brownish llowers variously mottled with yellow and purple ; not 
unfrequently these panicles twine round the neighbouring branches, a property wliich seems essential 
to them in order that their heavy llowers may be supported. Tlie species now figured, which gives 
a good idea of the habit of many of them, is perfectly distinguished by its short crisp petals, and its 

singular lip, the callosities upon which are not easy to represent 
either by words or a drawing. In form the lip represents a long 
trowel, curved inwards at the edge, and backw^ards at the point; 
near its base is planted a pab yellow plate, free at the edges, 
but extended in the middle into three tongue-like yellow pro- 
cesses (a section of it in front has the appearance of fig. a); near 
the base the section is like fig. b, in consequence of the yellow 
plate above described becoming more free from the lip. Towards the base of the three tongues 
rises on citlicr side a small purplish tubercle ; two others stand on the lip at its base ; and between 
tlie two pairs of tubercles the three tongues rise up into a white triple tooth. 

The following memoranda will serve to guide both botanists and collectors to a knowledge of 
this curious section of Oiicidium. 

ONCIDIA MTCIIOCIIILA— CvarocHiLUH ii.b.k. l. p. 210. 

1. 0. trifurcatum LrndL in Ann. Nat Uist., vol. xv.; sepalis lateralibus unguiculatis spathulato- 
obovatis jilanis dorsali unguiculato rotundato crispo duplb breviori, petalis oblongis crispis dorsali 
minoribus, labello unguiculato tripartite laciniis lincaribus truncatis lateralibus canaliculatis, crista 
trilamellata, columna tetraptera alis superioribus hnearibus carnosis apice abrupte recurvis inferioribus 
rotundatis tenuioribus, clinandrii dorso in dente antherifero producto, rostello membranaceo bifido. 
— Fern (llartweg). — 1 have only seen three flowers of this. Tliey are three inches in diameter; 
the lateral sepals are whole-coloured, the dorsal and the petals are bordered with yellow (?). It 
stands near 0. serratum. 

2. 0. serratum LindL Sert. OrcJi.y sub t. 48 ; suprhy vol. i., no. 42, fig. 16 ; pseudobulbis 
ovalibus diphyUis, foliis erectis rigidis acutis basi angustatis canaliculatis paniculd pauciflorfi, bre- 
vioribus, sepalis serrato-crispatis dorsali reniformi lateralibus multb longioribus obovatis patentissimis, 
petalis ovatis acutis serrato-crispatis conniventibus, labello multb minorc hastato ; laciniis acutis 
intermediS, lineari obtusil medio constrietd lateralibus acuminatis 3-plb minoribus, (cristd depressd 
crenulatd), column® alis subulatis ascendeiitibus. — Peru , — This singular plant has large flowers, 
brown, oblong, smooth, terete pseudobulbs, each having two broad sword-shaped leaves at, the pointy 
and several others below the pseudobulbs. Tlie flower-stem is nine feet long, partly twining, with 
five or six lateral branches, each carrying from four to six flowers near the extremity. These flowers 
are said to be cinnamon-brown in Peru, with bright yellow tips to the upper divisions. In the fresh 
flower they have the colour of Oncidium Inridum, only brighter ; but the yellow on the upper half of 
the delicately fringed and crisped petals is clear and brilliant. It flowered with M. Pescatore at Paris. 
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3. O. macranthum L. p. 205; pseadobulbis ovatis^ foliis oblougis obtusis, racemo volubili, 
sepalis cordatis oblongis obtusis undulatis unguiculatis, petalis sequalibus coiiformibus paulb latio- 
ribus et brevius unguiculatis, labclli hastati laciniis lateralibus subfalcatis iiitermedisc acuminatse 
sequalibus crist/l trilamellata; lamellis apice confluentibus utrinque dentibus duabus runcinatis^ 
columna; alis rotundatis. — GuayaquiL — Flowers three or four inches across. Sepals purplisb-brown, 
tipped with jellow. Petals bright yellow. Lip purjde, with a white crest. 

4. 0, cordatum LtndL Sert. OrcL, sub t. 25 ; pseudobulbis , . foliis oblongo-lanccolatis 

acutis coriaceis basi angustatis, scapo paniculato ramosissimo, bracteis oblongis cucullatis raembra- 
naceis obtusis, sepalis unguiculatis ovatis undulatis, petalis unguiculatis cordatis niargine crispis 
denticulatis, labelli hastati unguiculati lobis angustis acuminatis appcndicibus disci pcttiloideis, 
columna subapterd. — Peru ; rocks on the road to Pangoa. — A fine large species, with brown flowers 
whose segments appear to be bordered with yellow. 

5. O. falcipetalum LindL Orck. Linden., no. 76; foliis lanccolatis acutis pergamcneis7-9-nerviis, 
floribus dense paiiiculatis, bracteis cymbiformibus obtusis, sepalis breve unguiculatis supremo sub- 
rotundo-cordato lateralibus ovato-oblongis obtusis, petalis sessilibus brevioribus oblongis crispis 
complicaiis falcatim recurvis, labello carnoso hastato acutissimo basi utrinque corrugate et lamellis 
dentatis aucto, columntl, laevi, alis parvis semiovatis unidentatis, clinandrio poslice mucronato 
pubescente. — Both epiphyte and terrestrial^ frmn the forests of Merida, at the height o/’hOGO to 6000 
feet. — Pseudobulbs oval, compressed, two or tlircc inches long. Stem twenty feet long, scrambling. 
Flowers very large, brown. A noble species, with flowers more than three inches in diameter. 
Leaves eighteen inches long, one and a half wide. 

6. O, trilingue Lindley in Paxton! s PI. Garden, vol. i., no. 63 ; voL ii., t. 63 ; foliis .... 
racemo subvolubili basi paniculato, floribus raris, bracteis oblongis spathaceis ovario quadruplb 
brevioribus, sepalis lateralibus unguiculatis basi connate lanceolatis undulatis elongatis dorsali 
subrotundo-ovato crispo unguc auriciilato columna? longitudinc, petalis lanceolatis revolutis valde 
crispis, labelli pugioniformis crispi revoluti ain-iculis grosse dentatis carnosis ascendentibus cristd 
maxima valde convexd & fronte trilingui £i t(?rgo bitubcrculato laniina teiiui interjcctfi denticulo 
carnoso utrinque, columnee glabrae alis parvis setaccis. — Peru. — Flowers cinnamon-brown, in a long 
half-(ilimbing j)aniclc. Lip dagger-shaped, with a yellow crest, consisting of three flat yellow tongues 
terminating a thin winged plate. 

7. O. superbiens Beichmhach fd. in lAnncea, vol. xxii., p. 843; "foliis oblongo-lanccolatis, acutis, 
latis, paniculd maximd, bracteis cymbiformibus acutis, sepalo supremo reniformi, unguiculato, basi 
utrinque auriculato; lateralibus obtuse triangularibus longius unguiculatis, basi paritcr auriculatis; 
petalis subsequalibus, sed brevius latiusque unguiculatis, undulatis; labello triangulari, brevissime 
unguiculato, basi utrinque obtusato, apice acuminate, callo cristseformi anticc 3 — 5-dentato in disco, 
dentibus 2 lateralibus in basi; columna? aliserectis, retrorsum falcatis, androcUnio postice dentato.” — 
N. Grenada, near Pamplona. — ^Discovered by Funk and Schlim in January, 1847. Flowers brown; 
the lateral sepals yellow, with brown spots. Said to be near 0. halteratum. 

8. 0. halteratum LindL Orch. Linden,, no. 75 ; foliis ensiformibus tenuibus acutis, racemis laxis 
longissimis, bracteis cymbiformibus obtusis, sepalis longe unguiculatis supremo cordato-subrotundo 
lateralibus ovatis obtusis, petalis sessilibus ovatis undulatis obtusis brevioribus, labello carnoso 
lanceolate acuto subtos carinate suprd crista clevatd etiam carinatd pubescente aucto basi utrinque 
dentate, columnse dorso sub apice glanduloso, alis linearibus retrorsum falcatis. — Epiphyte from 
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ih foresit of Qukdiu, ia the provim ofMaraguUa, at the hdght ofl^^^feeti Mowers 

deep yellow, A very fine species. Mowers more than two inches across. Leaves thin, scarcely an 
inch broad. 

9. 0. undulatum Lindt. Sert. Orch., sub t. 48 j {Cgrtochihm unduktm H. B. K., L. p. 210) ; 
“foliolis calycinis ovatis undulatis, patentibus." — N. Grenada. — ^Mowers brown, spotted with white 
and yellow. Lip pink outside, yellow within, variegated with red and white spots. Scape as high 
as a man, according to Kunth. Quite indeterminable without access to the original specimen. 

10. 0. flexuosum Lindt. Sert. OreL, sub t. 48 ; [Ct/rtochUum fleanumm H. B. K., L. p. 210) j 
"foliolis calyciuis undulatis reflexia, exterioribus spatliulatis, interioribus obovatis.” — N. Grenada . — 
Lip ovate, acute, convex, crested with tubercles at the base. Scape several feet lugh, much branched, 
\vith triangular ramifications, according to Kunth. A mere puzzle without access to the original 
specimens. 

11. 0. coryuephorum Lindt. Sert, Orel., sub t. 25 j [Cgrtoehitmn voiubik Poeppig nov. gen. &c. 
1. 35. t. Gl.); pseudobulbis unguslissimis compressis, foliis angusto-hinccolatis acutissimis, scapo 
romoso paiiiculato, bracteis membranaceis subrotundis obtusissimis, sepalis subrotundo-oblongis louge 
unguiculatis, potalis ajigustioribus lanceolatis acutis reflexis, labello sessili obovato rotundato : callis 
baseos depressis apice trims latere rugosis tuberculatis, columna clavatS, alis inflexis. — ^Per«.— The 
twining scapes arc from 15 to 20 feet long. Mowers two inches in diameter. Sepals violet. 
Petals white, tinged with rose. Lip deep crimson above the middle. Notwithstanding the dilfer- 
ence between this character and Pceppig’s barbarous figure, I have no doubt it is the same plant as liis. 

12. 0. loxense, sp, nov.; panicula ramosa divaricata ramulis 2-3 lloris, bracteis brevibus ovatis 
obtusis, sepalis obloiigis plaiiis rellcxis pctalisque paulb latioribus apice rotundatis, labello subrotundo 
basi sub-hastato apice excavate, csdlis baseos 3 parallelis ramentis pluribus a frontc, columna aptenl 
basi bibrachialA — Curdiltcra near Ima, flowering in duty. — Of this a single plant was found by 
Hartweg, with a flower-stem 9 feet long. It is very near 0. corynephorum but the flowers arc more 
than twice as large, the lip luvs quite a ditTcreut form, and the column has two short spreading arms 
near the base, of which no trace is to be found cither in Pceppig’s figure or in Mathews’ drawing in 
our possession. 

13. 0. microehilum Bateman in Bot. Beg. 1840, misc. 193 — 1843, t. 23; pseudobulbis lenticu- 
laribus brevibus nionophyllis, folio oblongo carinato carnosissimo acuto quam scapus ereclus versus 
apiccra paniculatus quadruple breviorc, sepalis liberis lateralibos- longihs unguiculatis, pctalis 
oblongis subundulatis retnsis, labello duplb latiorc quam longo lobo intermedio nano triangulari. 
latcralibus rotundatis plaiiis, crista, reuiformi crcnalti, columnm nan® alis subulati^ apice glandulosis. 
-~Gnatemata.—¥\o\\m in a large branching glaucous panicle. Sepals dull brown. Petals dull 
purple, with a yellowish border. Lip spotted, crimson and yellow in the centre, pure white on the 
side segments. Wings of column yellow, pointed with purple. 
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397. Mimosa uruguknsis. Hooker and ArnoU. A half-hardy 
liandsoinc spiny slirnb, Avith brick-rcd flowers. Native of the Banda 
Oriental. Blossoms in June, July, and August. (Fig. 200.) 

Thi ibnib was orjgiii.*illy raised in llie garden of the Horticultural Society, from seed 
obtainr:! from Buenos Ayres by the Hon. W. Strangwaya ; and fii’st flowered at Chis- 
wicK *11 June, 1811. Since that time it has been cultivated in the same establishment, 
though scarcely known elsewhere, and proves to be a useful shrub for 
the summer decoration of borders, where it lives and flowers freely 
till the approach of winter. It is about as hardy as the general 
mass of New Holland Acacias. The flowers have a light and 
elegant appearance, with their reddish or brickdust tint, among 
the fliiely divided shining delicate foliage. The branches are 
always short, and furnished with little straight spines, each branch 
bearing from two to four balls of flowers. The chief horticul- 
tural defect of this plant is that, like other hard- wooded small- 
Icavcd shrubs, it is rather too thin of leaves, and becomes naked 
at the b? 3 e wlien>>ld. When we find a plant like this, of a tropical 
genus, so nearly hardy, we can but entertain a confldent opinion 
that the countries watered by the River Uruguay deserve to be 
visited by some horticultural collector. 

398. Cati’lkya Leopold!, llort. A beautiful stove 
E])i[)liyto with brownish yellow spotted flowers, and a 
rich criiiisoii bp. Native of Brazil. 

This is a mere variety of Catthya granulosa^ with a most brilliant 
tint of rich purplisli crimson in tile lip. it is one of tho handsomest 
orchids in cultivation, and seems to have reached us tlirough tho 
Belgians, the first wo heard of it being that it had been exhibited at Brussels by 
Mr Forkcl, gardener to King Leopold at Laekcn. 

399. Clematis iiexasepala. Be Candolle, {aliaa C. hexapctala 
Forster,) A half-hardy green-flowered twining fragrant plant, belonging 
to the Order of Crowfoots. Native of New Zealand. 


This is a Ijttle twining plant, witli shining nearly smooth ternate or biternate leaves, whose petioles twine round any 
small body with which they may come in contact. The leaflets arc cordate-ovate, coarsely serrated, and often tlirce- 
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lobed. The iiowcra ave small, pale green, very sweet-scented, and appear in threes or fours from the axils of the leaves. 
Their stalks ai*c long and hairy, and each has a pair of small bracts below the middle. The sepals are very uniformly 
six in number, of a narrowly oblong form, and spreading so as to form a small green star. Contrary to the usual 
structure of the genus, the stamens arc constantly six only in number, and about half as long as the sepals. The late Mr. 
Allan Cunningham gathered it in the nortlicni island of New Zealand, but it was first found by Sir Joseph Banks in 17G9, 
and a drawing of it is said to be prc.served in tho Banksiaii Library. It is a hardy greenhouse plant, requiring a light 
loamy soil to grow in, and is easily increased by cuttings of the half ripened wood. It only requires the protection of a 
cold pit or frame during winter, and flowers abundantly in April. Although its blossoms are green and inconspicuous, 
it is far from an unimportant species, on account of its blooming freely, and being very sweet-scented. — Journ, of Hort, 
Soc., vol, i. 


•1*00. Abelia 41UPESTRIS. JAndky, A fine dwarf shrub, 
found amongst rocks on the Chamoo Hills of China. Flowers 
white. Belongs to Caprifoils. (Fig. 201 .) 

A small spreading busb, witn deciduous, bright green foliage. Tho 
branches are very slender, covered with fine down, and deep reddish 
brown, when fully exposed to the sun. The leaves are opposite, ovate, 
distantly serrated, on very short stalks, quite smooth except at the midrib 
on the underaide, whore they are closely cove* cd with short hairs. The 
flowers arc pure white, something like those from the honeysuckle, and 
come in pairs from tho axils of leaves belonging to the short lateral 
branches. At the base of tho ovary sti\nd three very small bracts. The 
ovary itself is slender and downy ; surmounted by a calyx of five obovatc 
ciliated sepals, which are slightly stained rose-colour, and rather incni- 
braiiuus. Tho corolla when expanded is half an inch long, funnel-shaped, 
downy with a spreading border of five convex ovate blunt equal lobes, 
beyond wdiose tube extend foin' smooth filaments. The plant is distin- 
guishable from AhtVm chhicmh of Brown, by its want of involucre, 
smooth leaves, and not trichotomous flowci’s ; and from tho Ahdia 
serrata of Zuccarini and Sicbold, by its r)-lcaved calyx. It has hitherto 
been treated as a greenhouse plant, but will probably prove hardy enough 
to stand out of doors in mild winters. The soil which appears most 
suitable is rough sandy loam, mixed with a little peat. Being of free 
gi'owth, an ample su^iply of w'atcr is necessary during the summer season. 
In winter nothing different from tho general treatment of greenhouse 
plants is required. It is propagated from cuttings of young wood, in the 
usual way. From its being sweet-scented, and the length of time it re- 
mains in flower, this will be of eonrideiiible importance as a greenhouse 
plant; and should it prove hardy, it will doubtless be a good addition 
to tho shrubbery in consequence of its flowering in autumn. [The 
foregoing remarks w'cre mado^ in the Journal of the IIoHlcultural 
Society soon after the introduction of this plant. We have now to 
add, that although a most useful greenhouse plant, it docs not prove 
hardy enough for tho open air in tho neighbourhood of London.] 

401. Ophtopogon prolifer. Lindley. A white-flowered 
liothousc percnTiiul. Native of Penang. Belongs to Lily- 
worts {Liliaceff), 

This is an evergreen herbaceous plant, with a slender stem slowly rising 
by means of roots which its leafy stems tlirow out, in the manner of a 
screw pine. Tlio stems are not thicker than a swan’s quill,* and bear at 
intervals clusters of bright green sword-shaped leaves, which curve down- 
wards and are longer than tho flowering stems. The latter are bright 
purple, and bear in an interrupted manner a few clusters of iie.arly sessile small white obovato flowers, whose texture is 
between fleshy and spongy. In this species tho stamens am united in a very short fleshy ring. The ovary is very thTn- 
skinned, and adheres, but docs not grow, to the perianth. In each of its three cells stands a pair of fleshy ascending 
anatropal ovules. The style is pyraniidAl and terminated by three small point-like stigmas. It is a sfove plant, which 
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appears to succeed well in rough sandy peat. During summer an ample supply of water is necessary; also a very 
moist atmosphere, at a temperature of not less than 80^ by day. In winter it requires to bo treated almost like an 
orchidaceous plant : if a humid atmosphere is kept up, little dr no water will be required for a few weeks. It appears 
to bo an abundant flowerer, and is of some interest to those who delight in curious stove-plants. — Joum. of Hort. 
Soc., vol. i. 

402, Capsicum ceiieolum. Bertoloni. A very pretty South American half-shrubby plant, 
witli bright yellow waxy fruit. Belongs to Nightshades. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Son. 
(Fig. 202.) 

We presume that this is tlie plant which Professor Bertoloni thus named in his account of new plants in the Garden 
of Bologna ; but we have never seen that work. At all events tho name is a happy one, and the short definition in 
Walpcrs is strikingly applicable. It is a very neat-looking pale-green half- shrubby plant, with oval leaves always tapering 
to tlie point, and at the base sometimes rounded, sometimes acute and oblique. They are downy all over, especially at 



the midrib on the undersido where they are woolly. The fruit is curved backwards, conical, very sharp, a little 
contracted in tlie middle, of a clear bright lemon-yellow colour. The calyx of the fiaiit is circular (or truncated), with 
five obscure very short teeth. It is quite distinct from any of tlie species before in cultivation, and forms a gay and 
useful ornament of tho greenhouse during summer and autumn. C. ccreolum is said to he from Brazil ; this is we believe 
the result of Mr. Lobb’s collections on the west coast of South America. 


u2 
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403. AiuDCAiUiV CooKii. ./?. Bmvn, A very large greenhouse Coniferous tree from New 
Caledonia. Introduced by Mr. C. ^Moore. 

In the year 1 850 Mr. Charles Moore, the Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, Sydney, was enabled to pay a short 
visit to New Caledonia and the iieif;hbouring islands of the South Pacific, in IT.M.S. “ llavannah and, notwithstanding 
many difficulties, succeeded, through the very great kindness of Captain Erskine, in collecting and bringing safe to Sydney 
a considerable number of very valuable plants, seeds, and specimens. Some of them have been brought to England 
by Captain Jones, of the St. George*’ merchantman ; and among them the plant at tlie head of this article, which grows 
abundantly on the islands of A nitcura. New Hebrides, and New Caledonia. In a memorandum that accompanied the 
plant received by the Society, Mr. Moore remarks that tlio tree is " apparently distinct from A . exceha. It differs from 
that species in having a more compact habit when old, and in being less rigid and more graceful when young, 
in the scales of the cone having a longer and more redexed mucro, and in their gibbous, not wedge-shaped 
form, as in A. cxccha. In the island of Aniteura this plant has become scarce, tho English traders having cut 
it down for ships’ spars. I only saw one plant, and this was ‘ tahooedf* or rendered sacred, by the natives ; but 
in New Caledonia, on the south-east coast, whole forests composed of tliis alone were observed. In such situations the tops 
are not unlike basaltic columns, and wvre actually taken for such by the naturalists who accompanied Cook. A coral reef 
connects the Isle of Pines with that part." Mr. Moore adds, that it is « singular enough the first plant of this, noticed by 
Cook (described by that navigator, in his account of New Caledonia, * as an elevation like a tower ’), still stands, and is in a 
flourishing condition. Its appearance now is exactly that of a well-proportioned factory chimney of great height. 
The cone shows ^'ow very distinct this is from either A. exccha or Cunmwjhamii, In addition to the greater 
length oi* the reflexed appendages on the scales of A. Cook'li, to which Mr. Moore ha: drawn attention, it is to 
be observed that the scales themselves do not terminate in a hard, woody, tinmcated extremity, as in tho.se two 
species, but arc wholly surrouiuled by a thin wing ; the effect of which is to destroy the knobby appearance of their cone, 
and ta give it a softness and evenness peculiar to itself.” — Juiirn. of Jfort. *S'oc., vol. vi. 

404. Calanthe VKiiATiMV’oLiA. A. Ih'oivH; var. australis {alias C. australis Ilort.) A greenhouse 
terrestrial Orchid from Now llollaud, wiili white flowers changing to buir. Flowers in Septornber, 
Reintroduced by Mr. C. Moore, Superinttnidcut of the Botanic Garden, Sydney. 

This plant was originally found by the late Allan Cunningham in August 1 822 ; whilst on an excursion to tho 
lilawarra, a coast district on the south of Port Jackson, he met with a plant in dark shaded woods, which ho introduced 
to Kew in the following year, considering it a Bletia. It soon afterwards flowered in that collection, and was then 
a.scertaiiied to differ in no material respect from the plant of the Indian Archipelago. Botli liavc been in flower 
together, and on examination of the two plants, no difference has been discovered, excepting that the Australian 
plant is not so purely white in the flower as the one from India. Mr. I). Moore of the Ghisncvin Gardens, who has 
recently received live plants from his brother, is of opinion that “ the spur is shorter, and tho flowers more compact than 
those of C. vcratn'foUa. The leaves arc also shorter and the plant is hardier, having stood in a cool greenhouse all the 
season and flowered nicely.” We cannot however say that the flowers with which Mr. Moore has favoured us exhibit 
any appreciable structural difference, and wc must therefore continue to leave the plant as a mei*e geographical variety. 

405. CoTONEASTEii TiiYMiFOTJA (/ Gardens. A small prostrate cvtM’grccn hardy shrub from 
Gossaiu Thau. Belongs to Applcworts {Pomacca^. Introduced from Rrauce. (Pig. 203.) 

It is certain that this curious little evergreen shrub is a more variety of Cofoneasler nikrophjlla, next to 

C. rolimiifolkt, the most beautiful of tho Indian 
Cotoncasters. There appears to be no distinction 
between tho two, nor any difference beyond size. 
C, thi/mifolia is not half the size of C. micro- 
phylla, lies flat on tho ground like thyme itself, 
or if upon a stone hardly raises its head above the 
surface ; its leaves are not more than a quarter 
the size, and are much narrower in proportion, 
but they have the same texture, surface, point, 
and hairiness underneath ; they are not so gene- 
rally cmarginate, though they are sometimes 
so ; tho fruit is much smaller, and so are the 
petals ; it seems to bo identical with tho Gossain 
Than specimens distributed by Dr. Wallich under 
the number 662 of his Herbarium. For rock- 
work, or similar places, it is quite a little acqui- 
sition. For the purpose of placing it securely on record, we add a short technical phrase which will enable it to bo distin- 
guished, whether as a species or mere variety : — 
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C, thymifolia ; BompdrviFcns, lucida ; ramis prostratis intcrtextis, foliis lineari-obovatis obtuais margine rccurvis 
aubtus pubescentibus, poinis subsessilibus solitariia recurvia, petalis incoiispiculs. 



400. Dexdrobium Gibsoni. 
Paxton. A beautiful Epipliytc; 
from the jungles of India. Mowers 
rich apricot-yellow, with a purple 
stain on the lip. Blossoms all the 
summer. Introduced by the Duke 
of Devonshire. (Mg. 204.) 

Demirobimn (Stachyobiuin) Gibsoni; 
foliis aciiminatis, racemis iiutiintibus pen- 
dulisqiie iiiiiltiaoris clongatis, bracteis 
miniitis ovatis obtusis, floribus subcar- 
tiosis, sepalis subrotuiidis basi in cornu 
brevi coiinatis, petalis latiovibiis integer- 
rimis, labello coclileato cucullato obtiiso 
villoso fimbrinto. 

We do uut find a description of this 
noble plant, common as it is in gardens, 
under a name given to it some years since 
by one of us, in compliment to the indus- 
trious collector by whom it was first trans- 
ferred from India to Chatsworth. Never- 
theless it is one of the finest of the yellow 
species, rivalling even D. cJavainni in 
brilliancy ; from that species it differs 
manifestly in its obsolete bracts and much 
smaller flowers. Its nearest ally is I). 
Jimbnafum, with which we have reason to 
think it is sumctinics confounded. Like 
D. Jimhriatamy it bears its flowers in long 
maiding racemes ; their colour is yellow, 
and they are stained on the inside with a 
purple blotch in the same manner as those 
of the plant figured in the botanical Mayor 
zinc under the name of D. fimbriatuni 
oculatiun. But the flowers are smaller, 
between fleshy and leathery in texture, 
much blunter in the bud, in consequence 
of the greater roundness of all the ])arts, 
and the petals arc entirely destitute of the 
fringe which accompanies those of 1). 
fimbriatuni. 

Wo find it in our ITorharium from 
Griffith, gathered on Mango- trees in the 
province of Teiiasserim, with the follow- 
ing note “Flores aurci ; labcllum coch- 
leato-cucullatum, pulcherrinid fimbria- 
turn, cucullo rubro striate, macula atro- 
sanguineii ad cjus orificium.'* The 
specimen here represented was produced 
at Chatsworth last September. At the 
same time wasaw it covered with flowers 
in Messrs. Veitch’s magnificent Orchid- 
house at Exeter. 


407. Desfontainea spinosa. Ruiz and Pavon. A hardy (?) evergreen shrub, ivith long 
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tubular priiuson aiul yellow flowers. Native of Patagonia. Natural Order uneertain. Introduced 
by Jlessrs. Vcitcli Co. 

There in so much rescm))laiicc between this plant and a common Holly, that if its leaves were not opposite, it might 
bo mistaken for one when not in flower. Its blossoitiB, however, of which one has been produced in Messrs. Vcitch’s 
Nursery, ai*e almost 2 inrhes long, cylindrical, with a scarlet tube and a yellow border. As it naturally produces a great 
abundance of the.so brilliant blossoms, it must be a most cliarining plant when in fine condition. According to Dr. 
Hooker, the plant extends to the Andes under the equator, at the elevation of 12,000 feet, to the level of the sea, in 
Staten Inland, in latitude south. According to Mr. Lobb, it seldom grows more than 5 feet high ; and, from the 
places in wliicli it is found, he thinks it may be hardy. It will be better, however, to consider it, in the first instance, a 
plant that l equires protection in winter.— of J/ort. tSoc.^ vol. vi. 

4 OS. Peunettya citj.mus. Don. A Imnly evergreen slirub from the inouiitaiiis of South .Brazil. 
Belongs to ITeathworts. Berries rich deep purple. Introduced by Messrs. Yeitcli and Co. 

In the nursery of Messrs. Veitch there grows in the open air a dark-grccii low bush, with hard evergreen, ovate, 
sen*atcd, wrinkled leaves, covered slightly with stiff brown hairs ou the under side. The branches are clothed with 
similar hairs. In appearance it is not unlike Vacriniutn Arctostaphi/los. The flowers grow in numerous erect dense 
racemes, and are succeeded by piles of deep rich, reddi.sh brown, depressed iimbllicate berries, with a .«mooth calyx, the 
base of whose sepals is gibbous, fleshy, and hairless. The stalks arc, however, hi.spid, and about twice as long as a smoutb, 
pale, ourullato bract, wliicli wraps round their base. The bush is said to have been obtaiiiGl from Brazil, but it appears 
to agree altogether with the Pernctfya dlians of Don, said to be from Mexico, of which I have seen no specimen in 
the many collections from that country. Mixed Avith the bright rosy berries of P. luucronala and ungustijolla, this 
produces a A'ery gay effect in the American border. — Journ. of I/ort. Soc.^ vol. vi. 

40y. PuiMiTL.v iN\()T.rri!ATA. Widlkh. A ]unidsom(‘, hardy, herbaceous plant. Flowers 
white. .From the North of India. (Fig. 205.) 

When at r<'st this plant forms a large egg-.shapcd bud, Avhich may almost l.a called a bulb. Early in the spring it 

IhroAvs up a tuft of smooth shining leaves, the colour and 
texture of Pilvivurty Avhich are immediately succeeded by 
a scape from six to nine inches high, terminated by three 
01* four Avhite, sweet-scented flowers, Avhich are at fii’st 
.sliglitly yelloAA",and when dying acquire a tinge of blush. 
In form, the leaves are long-stalked, ov'ate, obtuse, wavy, 
and slightly tootlied. TJio iiiA'oIiicrc is remarkable for 
having its base extended downwards into a slicatli, in 
the same manner as in Thrift. The corolla is about the 
size of a cowslip, with a flat border, Avhose segments are 
round ami two-lobcd, and a pink tube which is a little 
longer than the angular calyx. It is a hardy perennial, 
groAving about six inclics high, in a soil composed of 
sandy-loain and leaf-mould. It will floAver in tho open 
border about Maroli, but earlier if kept in a cool green- 
house or frame. It is stated by Cnpt. Munro that he 
collected it at an elevation of 11,500 feet, growing in the 
neighbourhood of water. It Avill be a most desirable 
little plant for rockAvork not too much exposed to a hot 
sun, — Journ. of Jlort. Soc,, vol. i. 

410. Eucrypiiia coRDiFOLrA. Cavanilks. 
A very fine evergreen hurdy (?) slirub, with broad 
s(*ssile luiart-sluiped leaves and large axillary 
flowers. Native of Cliiloe and^ Patagonia. 
Belongs to Tutsans [IlypericacecB). Introduced 
by Messrs. Veitch & Co. 

Wo lately saw this noble plant growing in the open air in Messrs. Veiteh’s Nursery. It has a stiff hard- wooded habit, 
with downy hranches. I’he leaves, Avhich sit close together on tlie stein, are hard, like those of an cvergi’een oak, from 2 
to 3 inches long, dark green, oblong, nearly sessile, heart-shaped, witli shallow toothings at the edge ; on the under side 
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they are covered with a close short felt. The flowers, unknown in a fresh state in this country, appear to be white, are 
about as largo as a small Camellia, and grow singly in the axil of the uppermost leaves. In his correspondence, Mr. 
Lobb, wlio scut the plant to Messrs. Veitch, speaks of it thus : — ** The Eueryphia is mucli like Qnercua Jfex^ and I 
think will prove hardy. When I left San Carlos it was in full bloom. It is the most showy tree of the country. The 
hardiness of plants greatly dci^ciids on the nature of the wood : for instance, the Euiryphia cordi/olia is a hard-wooded 
tree, and would probably stand the winter without injury ; while those of a soft-wooded nature, such as Dnjmis chilcnaliff 
Laiirm aromaticaf and others from the same locality, would bo much injured if not killed.'* 


411. SipiiocAMPYLUS AM(KNUs. Vlauclion. A 
fine greeuliousc shrub from ilie mountains of 
Brazil. Mowers ricJi orange red. Belongs to 
Lobeliacls. (Mg. 20G.) 

M. rianchon states that this beautiful thing was raised 
from the earth of a ])arcel of Orchids sent from Brazil by 
M. Ghiesbreght. It flowered in the gayden of the King of 
the Belgians at Lackon. The plant is described a.s more 
herbaceous than shrubby, with erect, angular, and rather 
downy branches. The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, bright 
gi*een, with glandular herratures, having a silky lustre on 
the upper side, and very minute down on the under. The 
numerous flowers are arranged in oiic-sidcd raceinos, are 
small for the genus, and of a rich orange red. — i'Vorc dts 

412. Latageria rosea. Ihdz and Pavou, 
A greenhouse climber, wiili very large ptuidiilous 
llowcrs, rieli purple, a little mottled with while. 
Native of Chiloe. Belongs to Philcsiads. Inlro- 
dneed by (1. T. Davy, Esq. 

A climbing plant from the south of Chili : it is of large 
growth, and scrambles over busbes in the woods of Chiloe, 
producing there firm, broad, dark-green leaves, and brilliant, 
rose-coloured, speckled, pcndiiloaH, cauipanulatc flowers, 
as large as a tulip. lu a conservatory where the roots 
have plenty of room to spread it has fluw'crcd wdth Messrs. 
Veitch, but is a plant of very difficult mauagomont. It would 
be a great gain to gardens if this plant would prove hardy. 
Such experience, however, as has been gained is unfavour- 
able to the supposition. Nevertheless, Mr. Lobb is of a dif- 
ferent opinion, as will be seen by the followdug extract from 
his letters : - “ Respecting the hardiness of these things 
(Lapaffcria roaea, Idizuriaga radicansy and CaUixtne poly- 
phylla,) if you look at their geographical position, it may be 
assumed that all from the elevated parts of the mainland 
are hardy, and T think that those from the low grounds will 
only require sheltered situations. The climate of Cliilue is 
much like that of Cornwall ; it rains almost incessantly in 
the winter months, but it is never so cold in w'iiiter as it 
is in England. Frost often occurs, but of short duration. 
Summer is also wet and cold ; the thermometer seldom rising 
beyond 65® ; but although the frost is not so severe, the south 
winds are very cold and cutting, and 1 am inclined to think 
that, if any thing be required, it will bo sheltered situations 
for those that inhabit the low grounds ncai* the sea.” 



413. PuiMULA SIKKIMENSIS. Jlooker. A ycllow-llowcrcd Primrose from Sikkim-Himalaya, with 
something the appearance of an Oxlip. Flowers in May. Introduced at Kcw. 

** Among the drawings sent home by Dr. Hooker from Sikkim-IIimalaya, is one of a yellow Primula of which that 
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traveller relates, ‘It is the pride of all the Alpine Primulas, inhabits wet boggy places at elevations of from 
1*2-17,000 feet, at Lachen and Lachong, covering acres with a yellow carpet in May and June.* ** It is, perhaps, the 
tallest Primula in cultivation, and very different fropi any hitherto described. Stemless. Leaves all from tlie root, 
erecto-patent, »-f) inches to a foot long (including tlie petiole), obovato-ohlong, thin and submembranaceous, but 
strongly rcticulato-veuose, not iariiioso, obtuse, the margin doubly and sharply toothed, tho thickened midrib and 
nerves prominent beneath, where the hue is paler than above ; they taper into a long broad red petiole about equal in 
length to the loaf. Scape a foot to two feet high, erect, terete, pale green, bearing an umbel of lemon-yellow (rather 
than golden) flow'crs, about the size of those of P. vultjuria. Involucre of .'5-7 leaflets, which are sessile, slightly farinose, 
erect, lanceolate, a little tinged w'ith red, about half tho length of tho pedicels. These latter are slightly spreading. 
Calyx tinged with purple, farinose, tubular-oblong, as long as the tube of the corolla, live-lobed about half-way down, 
lobes erect, rather obtuse. Corolla with the tube as long as the calyx, the limb subcampanulate, the mouth being wide, 
not at all contracte<l, naked, the lobes of the limb moderately spreading, roundish, cmai*ginate. A free-growing species, 
partaking of the habit of the common Primrose, and therefore more permanent under artificial cultivation than the 
fugacious Priuiida aipitata from the .same country. During the winter wc kept tho young plants under the protection 
of a frame ; and we shall not know*, until next winter has passed, whether this species is sufficiently hardy to withstand, 
unprotected, the cold of our winters. — Pot. May.y t, 45f>7. 

*41k Vicus viRGATA. Ri\vhnr(jiJi. A half-liardy deciduous slimb, with broad rough leaves. 
Tfativc of tlie North of Iiulin. (Fig. 207.) 

Ill general appearance this shrub resembles the common eatable fig, but it seems to for .1 a much smaller bush. The 
young shoots, leaves, and fruit are covered with fine short h.-iirs. The leaves are roiindish-ovate, from three to four 
inches long, regularly seri'ated all round except at the very base, and seated on taper stalks rather less than half their 
own length ; they are slightly wrinkled on the upper side, but very much so on the lower. The figs are seated on short 
stalks, have a pear-shaped figure, an<l seem to be as barge as the fruit of the Sorb ; usually they appear singly, but in some 
instances two have grown from tho same a.vil. A deciduous .shrub, capable of withstanding an ordinary wdntcr, if planted 
ill a dry situation. It was kille«l to the ground by the last severe winter. It grows freely in any good garden soil. 
It has no beauty as an object of cultivation, and is only intei*oating as a distinct half-liardy species.— yown?. of Hort, 
6V/e., vol. i. 
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[Plate 64.] 


THE AZURE PENTSTEMON. 

(PENTSTEMON AZURF.rt?.) 


A hardy Herhaceous Plant from Calipounia, belonging to the Order of Lixariads. 




2UE AZURE PENTSTEMON, — Quite smooth, and some- 
what glaucous. Leaves opposite, the lowcnnost oblong, 
stalked, the upper ones sessile, somewhat cordate, lanceo- 
late, acute, occasionally split at the point, or incised at 
the edge. Racemes rod-like. Flower-stalks opposite, one- 
flowered, furnished with bracts. Sterile filament smooUi. 


PENTSTEMON AZUREUS ; glaberrimus, glaucescens, 
foliis oppositis inforioribus petiolatis oblongis superioribus 
scssilibus subcordato-lanccolatis acutis nunc apice bifidis 
aut a latere incisis, racemis virgatis, pedunculis oppositis 
bracteatis unifioris, filamento sterili glabro. 


Pentstemon azureus : Bentham, Plantar Ilartwcgiancp, p. 3‘27, no. 1879. Journal of Iforticullural Society, vol. v., p. 144. 

Our Volume i., no. 10.5. 


ijHE remarks at No. 105 of our First Volume liave prepared our readers for a knowledge of this 
handsome Perennial, which proves to deserve more attention at the hand of the gardener than 
was anticipated. It forms a fine tuft of slightly glaucous branches and leaves, producing in the 
autumnal months rods of bright azure blue flowers about i feet high. 

Mr. Bentliam compares it with P. MerophyUm, than which it is a very much finer species, readily 
distinguished by its blue flowers, growing singly and almost without stalks, in the axils of the upper 
leaves. It is tdso to be remarked that the folmge, although usually perfectly entire,’ exhibits every 
now and then a tendency to acquire divisions such as are represented in the accompanying Plate ; 
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the leaves are sometimes split at the point into two sharp lobes, and sometimes become incised, or 
even serrulate. Their general tendency is, however, to be wholly undivided. 

Like the otlier species of this genus from California, the Azure Pentstemon is readily multiplied 
by either seeds or cuttings ; nor is it at all necfessary to grow it in peat : on the contrary, it thrives 
perfectly in common garden soil. Since its introduction our winters have been so mild that we are 
unable to say with certainty that it is hardy ; but there is no doubt that a hand-glass or a heap of 
leaves will give it all the protection it needs. 








[Plate 65 .] 


THE LONG-LEAVEI) J5ROMELIA. 

( HRDM KLl A I .() N( 1 1 KO IJ A .) 


A Hothouse Perennial from Guiana, belonging to the Natural Ordei* 0/ Bromeliads. 


^uctitu Cftarartrr. 


THE LONO-LEA VED BROMELTA. Loiives vory long, 
scurfy, with spiny tcoth, curved backwards, and extended 
into a long, linear, bristle-shaped point. Spike globose, 
nearly sessile, mnny-iluwored. Bracts oblong, roundish, 
serrulate, with a shai’p abrupt point, covereil with while 
meal. Sepals linear-lanceolate, sornewhat spiny, mealy, 
rather more than half as long as the petals. 


BROM ELI A LONOJFOJAA ; foliis longissiinis farinosis 
spinoso-dentatis rceurvis in apiecni longum lincareni 
setacco- acuminatum productis, spic.^i globosA subsessili 
niultiflora, bracteis oblongis subrotundis serrulatis cuspi- 
datis albo-fiirfuraceis, sepalis lineari-Ianceolatis subnpinosis 
, furfuraceis petali.s vix duplo bnjvioribus. 


Bromclia longifolia : Riidgc, PlnnUv rjumuynses, p. 31, t. 4.9. 


UOR this very line Bromeliad wc arc indebted to Mr. JIcndcrsoii of the Wellington Road Nursery, 

who exhibited it at the meetings of the llorticidtnral Society in August last, as the Tillaiidsia 

, of some manufacturer of Garden iiamc.s. It is a true Bromclia, and was long sinct^ 

published in the work above quoted, with a figure in outline made from a dried specimen collected 
in Guiana by Martin. 

Leaves from IJ to 2 feet long, narrow, channelled, tapering to a line point, coarsely spiny-toothed, 
wliite beneath, greyish green, and smooth on the ujipcr side, gi*accfully curving away from the centre. 
Head of flowers like a rich rose-coloured cone, standing on a short stalk, with a few narrow crimson 
spiny bracts at its base, powdered with a wliitc meal. The proper bracts are broadly ovate, concave. 
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cuspidate, finely serrated, as long as the fiowers. Ovary inferior, smooth, sliining, sharply triangular, 
with six placentce standing in pairs near the inner angles of three double partitions. Sepals keeled 
at the back, narrow, acuminate, slightly serrated, somewhat mealy. Petals not quite twice as long, 
erect, pink, obovate, apiculate, naked at the base. Stamens six, equal, as long as the petals. Style 
somewhat protruded, with tlirec short sliglitly twisted stigmas. 

Tlic species is one of tlic prettiest of its race, which we are glad to perceive is gradually coming 
into favour among gardeners. Por brilliancy of colour the Vegetable Kingdom hardly produces any- 
thing equal to that of many species of Bromeliads ; witness the Vriesias, ilSchmeas, Pitcaimias, and 
Billbergias already in cullivation. 




Xi./UJL bb. 



CorisWis del. if v;inc. 







[Plate 6(5.] 

THE SWEETEST AIR-PLANT. 

(AEKIDES SUAVIS3IMUM.) 


A Hothouse Epiphyte from Malacca, hehnging to the Natural Order of Oaciiids. 


C^nriictcr. 

THE tiWEETEST AIR-PLANT. Raceme horizontal, ! AERIDES iilJA VISSIMVM ; racenio oblongo horizontali 
oblong, many-flowered. Bracts dwarf, ovate, scarious. miiItifloro,bracteisnani8ovatis8cariosis,8epalispetaliBque 

Sepals and petals oval, blunt, very much spi'eadiug. Lip ovalibus obtusis patentissimis, labcllo cornuto ascendente 

homed, ascending, pressed to the column, thrcc-lobcd ; ^ olumnio adpresso trilobo, laciniis lateralibus oblongis 

its lateral divisions oblong, somewhat toothed, the ! subden ticulatis intermedia nand linear! bifidd integerrimd. 
intermediate one dwarf, linear, bifid, quite entire. 


Aerides suavissimum : lAndley in Joum, of Hoi't. Soc., vol. iv., p. 264. A. flavidum : supra, vol. i., no. 372, a variety. 


rriiis plant has been introduced from the Straits of Malacca by Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it 

first produced its flowers in June 1849. At that time it was described as being in general 
appearance aimilnr to A. odoraitm, but in fragrance more balsamic and delicious. The sepals and 
petals were white, with a lilac tip j the lip w'as pale nankeen colour, with a lilac streak along the 
centre of the middle lobe. It was said to diiTer from A. odoratum in the middle lobe of its lip being 
emarginate and much longer than the laterals, which arc distinctly notched ; and from A. Qnin^iemlnera 
in its not being at all serrated, as well as in its greater length. 

Since that time we have had much finer specimens for examination from Mr. C. B. Warner, two 
of which ate now figured, and we find that the flowers acquire a very distinct blush, instead of the 
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paleness which was first described; the point of the spur is ^so a warm red^ and the lip itself is a 
pale lemon-colour. 

The great feature of this species is the small bifid middle lobe of the lip, which is sometimes 
longer than the lateral toothletted lobes, and sometimes much shorter, while the lateral lobes are 
quite entire. The latter form was called by us A. flavidum at No. 372 of our previous volume ; 
the flowers were found to be glutinous and very fragrant ; and of the lip the horn was green, the 
lobes piile yellow, the petals and sepals white dashed with pink. 


At Plate 60 we gave some account of the species of Acrides, which constitute the first section 
of this genus, characterised by having a flat undivided lip, with an ear perhaps at the base. We 
now publish a continuation of that account. 

AiluiDES §. Lahello triloho ; lacinid intemedid majore, i\ laleralibm mqxialu 

5. A. crispum LhulL in WalL CaL^ no. 7319; Gen. and Orch.y no. 6; Bot. Reg., 1842, 
t. 55; A. Brookei Bateman in BoL Reg., 1841, misc. 116; foliis plains apice obtusis oblirjuis 
bilobis racemis multifloris nutantiluis duplo brevioribus, s(;palis pctalisque subccqualibiis obtusis, 
labclli maxiini lacinia intermedia inultb majore ovala rotnsa serrulatA, basi bidcntala latcralibus 
erectis acutis nanis, calcarc coniuto incurvo . — Peninmla of India . — ^^fliis charming species, in the 
magnitude of its blossoms, surjiasses any other kind, the lip alone being upwards of an inch long, 
beautifully tipped Avilli rose-colour. The oth(*r parts of the flower are of brilliant white. In the 
form of the labcllum the species slightly resembles Alridca affine. In its habit it is stiff and erect, 
the leaves being only five; inches long, while the racemes arc more than double that length. 

6. A. falcatum mv.; foliis coriaceis distichis obtusis apice obliquis mu(;ronatis, racemis 
densis pendulis mullilloris, laladli tripavtiti laciniis latcralibus faloatis obtusis intc'rmedia obovata 
iissa ciliata ronvi'xa biisi bicristata nndtb aiignslioribus et brevioribus, calcarc brevi cum labello 
parallelo . — Bast Indies . — A very striking spi^cies, exhibited by Sir George Larpent at the June 
Garden Jlcering of tIl^^ Horticultural Society in 1847. The Jiabit of the phint is that of A. crispim; 
the sepals and jietals are white with a crimson speck at the point ; the lip is crimson in the middle, 
wliitc barred with rose at the edge, and on the lateral lobes. 

7. A. cylmdricum Lindl. in tVall. Cat., no. 7317; Wights Figures, t. 1744; ? Epidendrum 
subulatum Rek. Obs., 6. 50 ; ? Limodorum subulatum WiUd. Sj)., jpl. 4, 126 ; foliis teretibus, 
racemis brevibiis subbilloris, scpalis ovatis obtusis, pelalis oblongis latioribus, labclli cucullati 
infiindibularis laciniis latcralibus oblongis obtusis intermedia) carnosae ovatm obtusm adnatis, calcare 
recto conico . — hjamallg llllh, Coimbatore . — Lcjives round, somcwdiat cylindrical. Bacemes short, 
about two-flowered. Sepals ovate, obtuse. Petals oblong, broader. Lip cucullate, funnel-shaped ; 
lateral lobes oblong, obtuse ; adnate to the oVate, obtuse, fleshy, middle one. 8})ur straight, conical. 
Flowers white, or slightly tinged with red, lip reddish ; middle lobe yellow at the basc.^^ {Wight.) 

8. A. testaceum Bindl. Gen. and Sp., no. 2 ; foliis loratis acutis bilobis inter lobos cuspidatis, 
racemis strictis simplicibus multifloris foliis longioribus, scpalis petalis([ue obovato-oblorigis obtusis, 
labcUi infundibularis laciniis latcralibus crcctis obtusis intermedia lineari patente apice dilatatd 
renilbrmi bilobfi dentata lincis duabus elevatis callosis in disco, calcare conico incurvo. — Ceylon, 
on trees . — Pculunclcs spotted. Flowers the size of A. IVighlianum, pale yellow, with a violet spot 
in the middle of the lip. Capsules clavate, six-angled. 
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9. A. Wigliiiaiium LimlL in WalL Caf., no. 7320 ; Wiyhfs Figures, t. IGGl), uuderthc name of 
Vanda parvijlora ; foliis loratis apico obliquis obtusis bilobis inter lobos cuspiJatis, racennis strictis 
simplicibus multifloris foliis longioribns, sepalis pctalisque ovalibiis aiiticis inajoribus, labelli 
iufimdibularis laciniis lateralibus pedi eolummc adnatis obtusis intermedia subcuneatH apicc triloba 
rotundat-l : disco lineis pluribus elevatis crispis cristate, calcarc brevi conico. — Tyawallji Ililh, 
Coimbatore. — Leaves strap-shaped, oblique at the base, obtuse, two-lobed, with a tooth between. 
Eacemes straight, simple, many-flowered, longer than the leaves. Sepals and petals oval, the 
anterior ones larger. Lip funnel-shaped, lateral lobes adnatc to the foot of the column, the middle 
one sub-cuneatc, roundish, three-lobed at the apex ; disk crested, with several elevated crisp lines. 
Spur short, conical. Middle lobe of the lip deep lilac. Capsules club-shaped, six-angled. Flowers 
ycllow,^^ [Wight,) 


AfiiiiDES §. Lahello iriloho ; laciuid iutermedid multo minore [naTui). 

10. A. odoratum Lour, FI, Cochinch, 525; It, Brown in ITort, Kew, 5. 212; A. cornutum 
Boxb, Mss, Bot, Reg, t, 1483 ; foliis flaccidis apice obtusis obliquis, rac(‘mis peiidulis inuliilloris 
foliis longioribus, labelli cucullati iiifundibularis laciniis lateralibus erectis cuncatis rotundatis inter- 
media. ovata, acutfl, inflexa, calcarc conico incurvo, — Common in the hottest parts of India ; also in 
China and Cochin China, — Flowers white, pink at the point, fleshy, very sweet-scented. 

11. A. suavissimum [alicts A. flavidum) of this article, 

12. A. Quinquovulnera Lindl,, Serin m Orchidaceum, t. xxx.; foliis ligulatis apice rotundatis oblique 
emarginatis apiculo intcrjecto, raceniis pendulis multifloris foliis longioribus, labelli cucullati infundi- 
bularis laciniis lateralibus ere(;tis intermedia oblongfi inflexa. denticulate, calcarc conico incurvo, — 
Philippines . — Flowers slightly fragrant, speckled on whitc^ witli a j)urplc stain at the end of each 
of its five divisions, 

13. A. virciis Llndleg in Botanical Reyider, 1813, misc. 48, 1844, t. 41; foliis laiis 
oblique retusis, raceniis pendulis muhifloris, sepalis pctalisque obovatis obtusis, labelli cornu 
acuminato ascendento lobis lateralibus apice dcnticulatis intermedio lanceolato medio canaliculate 
versus apicein denticulate. — Java . — "A beautiful s])ccics belonging to that set of Aeridesof which .^4. 
odoratum was the first discovered. Like the flowers of that species, these are deliciously and very 
peculiarly sweet-scented, and not at all inferior in size. , Fiach sejial and petal has a deep purple 
blotch at the end, while the remainder is a d(ilicalc soft French white. The lip is speckled with 
crimson, and bears in the middle an inflated, sanguine, serrated tongiu;. The leaves are much alike 
in all these plants, but here they are of a peculiarly bright green, which circumstance has suggested 
the name.^^ According to Blume, his A, suaveolens [Rumphia HI., t. 193, f. 1.) is this species; but 

its small rose-coloured flowers are not such as we see in this country. 

“ • 

14. A. pallidum Lindley, Gen. and Spec. Orch,, no. 18; Blume, Rumphia 111., t. 197., f. A. 
Dciidrocolla pallida Blume, Bijdragen 290; "foliis carnosis rigidis canaliculatis oblique emar- 
ginaiis inter lobos mucronatis, rawjmis asccndeiitibiis foliis longioribus multifloris, perigonii phyllis 
obovato-oblongis obtusis, labelli cucullati lobis lateralibus retusis intermedio cuneaio subtrilobo crispo, 
calcari conico incurvo. — [Blumef^ — Timor, on trees; Philippines (Cuming.) — Flowers showy, 
white. Lip with transverse pale rose-coloured bars. Spur yellowish at the tip. Flowers very sweet, 
like Lily of the Valley. 
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SPECIES TO BE EXCLUDED FROM THE GENUS. 


A. tessellatuin TTi^At in WalL CaL, no. 7318. Epidendmm tessellatum Roxb. Coronu 1, 
t. 42. Cymbidium tcssellatimi Swartz. Nov. Act. Ujas, 6 . 75; Willd. %). PI. 4. 102. — ^This is a 
doubtful plant. The specimens distributed by Dr. Wallich consisted of loose flowers of Fanda 
Roxbur^kli, and the leaves of some plant unknown. 


A. appendiculatum Wallich Cat., no. 7315. 

A. tieniale Lindl. Gen. and Spec., no. 7. 

A. diflbrme Wallich, Sertuni Orch.,f route f. 7. 


T probably represent so many genera. 


A. amplexicaule, and others, forming Blume's genus BENBROCOLLA, are plants concerning 
many of which we have at present no information. With them must be associated the Liparis ? 
Prionotes of the Geyi. and Species of Orchidaceous plants. 




1 15. Aw K r j A V N r h a . JL Jlroim . A small 
lianly (?) cv(‘rgr(*(‘ii slii'iib from I ho JS'orlh of 
CInna, holoiigiiig to IIk*. Order of Caprifoils. 
ElowtTs wlnlish, produced in July. Jntroduc(‘d 
hy Messrs. Staiidish and iNohle. (Fig. 20S.) 

Our first Iviiowledge of tliis sliriil) \>as derived from 
Mr. Uoevos, who sent dried s])eciinens Trom (diiiia about 
llu? vwir IH'Jl. It was upon oiio of tlu*se, eominunieatoil 
to Dr. Brown, iliat the species was established in Dr. 
Wallicb’s PluntiV a.vutinr nmurra, when tlie jieciiliarity 
of the solitary flowers, each subtended by tliree bracts 
(not eiglit, as is stated in Do ('aiidolle’s Prodromus) was 
pointed out. Tlio sjieeiineiis in <|uestioii bad been collected 
in the province of FoUien, near Kgan-Uc-byen, in the 
Black Tea Country, bit. 2.5'’ N., long. 1 1(3'* K. The plants 
in cultivation were jirocured by Mr. Fortune, and simt to 
Me.ssrs. Standisb and Noble, who consider the shrub to 
be hardy. 

It forms a small erect, nearly smooth bush, with opjio- 
site orternate leaves, ovate, and slightly toothed or entire, 
rather more coriaceous in our wild s pecimens than in those 
which we received from Bagshot. The flowers grow singly 
in the axils of the upper h'aves ; their caly.x usually con- 
sists of a pair of large obovate membranous sejials slightly 
toothed at the end ; occasionally three sepals are pi’esent. 
The corolla is rather longer, white, with a slight violet 
stain on the upper side ; it is remarkable for the great 
quantity of its sjiiral vessels, which ttre unusually tough ; 
there are four stamens, a fllifonn style, and a three- 
cornereil stigma. The ovary, which is long, narrow, and 
rather pubescent, contains three cells, one oi which con- 
tains a single pendulous ovule, while the other two are 
many-seeded ; at its base are three sharp triangular 
minute scales. It is probable tliat the A bdiii serrata oi 
Sitihold and Zacca7-im, is not distinct from this. In its 
hairiness it resembles the garden state of the plant now 
described, but the sepals in tlie specimen before us are 
shorter. 
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tlG. Dammaua ourusA. L'nulleij, A greriihousc Ctmiferous with v(;ry blunt oblong 

li'jivcs. Native of the New Hebrides. Introduced by .Mr. i\ Aloore. (Fig. 200.) 

Of this rt'inarkahlo species n plant has heeii rcceivotl alive. It was found on the island of Aniteura, ono of thn new 
llehri<les,by Mr. Moore, wlio deserihos it .asa tree similar in .appearanee to the Kauri of New Zealand {Dnmmava A lustralis), 
from whieli it is di.stin^niished by the size and form of both 
leaves and rones. It j^rows to a groat size, and produces a 

valuable timber, wliicli is much used for sliips’ spars. The y' 

leaves are nearly four iiwhes long by one and a quarter 
broad, very exaetly oblong, with the end rounded off, without 
the least trace of pdiiit. The eoue which I have i*eceived, 
and wiiieh .seems to be full-grown, is three inelie.s long by 
ono and three quarters wide, somewhat eyliinlrieal, with 
the ends rounded. The ends of the seales are convex, 
about four times as broad as long, and quite diHerenU in 
that respect from the spreading points of the New Zealand 
Kauri. — Jourii. oj /fort. ♦S'oe., vol. vi. 

117 . Gkissois racemosa. Lifjlllanflnr , A 
ni.igiiiliceih. hotliouso tree wiili long rac(‘me.‘< of 
(•riiiitjOi: [lowers. Inhabits New Caledonia. Belongs 
to the (Jrder of Cunoniads. Introduced by Mi*. 

C. Moore. 

This is, probably, the finest stove plant that has been 
introduced for several years. One plant has reached tlu^ 

(jJarden in good lienlth. Mr. Moore describes it as “ a native 
of the east eoast of New Caledonia, in hare, exposed situa- 
tions. Leaves woolly and slightly seiTate<l when young, 
entire ainl glaucous when the plant arrives at a flowering 
state. It is a small tree, bearing the flowers, which aro of a 
crimson colour, on the old wood in great abundanet^.” The 
(Irietl specimens .sent home have opposite trifoliolate leave.s 
of a firm leathery texture, with ohovate, vi*ry obtuse h*aflet.s, 
from 6 to 7 inches long, and between 'A and 4 inches broail. 

Iletween c.aeh pair of Jeav(?H is a .sessile, nmple.vieaul, smooth, 
roiindi..ih, leatln?ry stipule, 'file raeemes <jf flowers are from 
}j to 12 inches long, with stalks even longer than themselves, 
and bearing a pair or two, or an a<lditional whorl, of great 
glaucous stipules like those belonging tf> the leave.s* The flowers are rich crimson, packed closely like a Coinbretnni, with 
globular hulls, 4 leathery ovate sepals, shaggy with hail's in the inside, and fl stamens with crimson filaments nearly an inch 
long. M'hen in flower these must produce a gorgeous effect, at least equal to tliat of (Jomhrrtum uramfijfomni. From the 
above .slight desgriptioii, tlie botanical reader uill that this plant does not quito agree with Labillardicre’s figure .and 
description ; hut I am unable to say that Mr. Moore’s is a distinct species of (frissola without the opportunity, which I do 
not po-shcss, of instituting a comparison with authentic specimcii.s.- Juiini. of I/ort. Sue., vol. vi. 

41 S. Acer cjrcinatum. Punh. A most b(*autiful luirdy dcriduous Im? from Oregon, with 
imr])k‘ Jiiul white llowcrs, and leaves rich erimsou in the autumn, liiiroducod hy tlie I [ortieultural 
Society. (Fig. *210.) 

There is probably no hardy tree in this country more eminently beautiful than this, if tree it can be called, for it seems 
rather a bush. In the sprijig, when its leaves unfold, they are preceded hy long erimsou leaf-scale.s, from two to four to 
each twig ; the leaves when they first come are thin, somiti'ansparciit, and a clear light green ; at the same time i)eep out 
little tufts of ])iirplc flower.s, with white ])Ctals ; and in tlie autumn the plant seems on fire with the rich red of tho 
foliage, more rose-coloured, and not less intense, than that of the iimst scarlet of Oaks. 

Sir William Hooker tells us that the species is found wild on the Great llapids of tho Columbia River, and is 
common along tho north-west coast of North America, between lat. 4!r and 4fF. Mr. Douglas observes that it is 
(exclusively confined to the woo<ly mountainous country that skirts the shores, and there, among the pine forests, 
it forms almost impenetrable thickets. The branches are pendulous and crooked, often taking root, as is the case with 
many species of tho genus I’icus. Bark smooth, green wlien young, white when fully grown. The w'ood is fine, white, 
and close-grained, very tough, and susceptible of a good polish. From the slender branches of this tree the native tribes 
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mako the lioops of their scoop-nets, which an? rini)loycd for taking salmon at the Uapids, and in the contracted parts of 
the river. It is said to form a tree twenty to forty feeftiigh. 
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tlD. Acer villosum. Ifal/irli, A uobl(^ tre^ from the llimalayalis, with tho aspect of a 
8vcamorc. liitrodun'd by M(‘ssrs. Osborne lA Co., of the ridliam Nursery. (Fig. 21.1.) 

Dr. Wallich tolls us that tliis is a very large tr^^e, inhabiting the high alps of India, approaching towards those of 
perpetual snow in fc^irniore and Kaiuaon, ripening its fruit in November, at which time the* very fragrant flowers also 
begin to appear.” Dr. Koyle says it is only “ seen with rinea and IJirelu's on the loftiest mountains, which arc for 
inanv months covered with snow.” In its general a]»pearancc this may be compared to the common Sycamor#^ but is 
a much finer looUiug tree, its leaves being thicker, greener, ami larger ; besides which they are covered with a closo 
fur on the midei*si<le, although smooth above ; in the autinnn they assume a peculiar nankeen tint. The plants in tlie 
pos.ses.sion of Me.ssrs. Osborne Co. have not yet blossomed ; but our Herbarium tells ns that the “fragrant” flowers 
eomc out in close ])anicles, covered with long yellowish hairs. Undoubtedly this is one of the finest hardy deciduous 
trees yet introduced. 

It is to he hoped that Imlia will soon yield us her other alpine Sycamores, of which there are three, viz., 
1. A. sUrruJiaemm Wallich, found near the suininit of Mount Sheopore, and very like A . r/V/o.f}/?/?, except that It is 
nearly de.stitute of hairs. The trunk of this i.s said to he three feet in diameter, and the flowers white. — 2. A. catuladitn 
Wallich, so called hecaiise the palmate loaves have the lobes e.xtended into tails. In tliis th(? leaves are scarcely more 
than three-lobed, and are sharply and doubly serrated. Dr. Wallich says it Is a native of the liighcst regions of Nepal, 
towards fmssain Than, as also of Sirmoro and Kainaon. Dr. Uoylc found it growing in company with A. v'dlmmiu It is 
a remarkable and handsome species.- X A. eaUrtituni Wallich, the leaves of which are heart-shaped, and deeply «livided 
into seven much acuminate nntlirhfat lohe.s, besides being much smaller and thiniuu* than in the two preceding specie.s. 
It i.s “ ft larger tree, native of the regions towards the llhiialayah, in Kamaon and Srimerhiir.” Dr. Royle who also 
found it says, tliat its wood is “ white, light, and fiiie-grainctl.” Dr. Wallich suggests its being Jillled to the Aco’ ftrlinn- 
of Japan, to which wc must add that it is little dillercnt from Hiinge’s Am- tnnu'ntmii from Northern China. 

1-20. C.xRACANA TiHT’LORA. A luinlv h;ilf-('V(Tgivi‘n froin Nrpal. Flowers yelloxv, 

in TMny. Bt'Iongs to the Lognniinoiis 
Order. Int rod need by tli(^ Ftust liidiji 
Company. (Fig. 212.) 

Under the name of V. (rljlora this Indian 
shrub has been for some years in eultivation, 
having been raiseil in the garden of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, from Ne])al seeds ]u*esented 
by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. It forms a dwarf lu'arly smooth 
bu.sh, the leaves being pnhescent only when 
young. The leallets are in f$)iir or five pairs, 
oblong, blunt or ohovate, and ]>lacod upon a 
petiole which is spiny at the point like the 
stipules. The peduncle is not more than Iialf 
the length of the loaves, erect, slender, smooth, 
and bears at its end an umbel of from two 
to three^- flowers (seldom more than throe), 
whose pedicels are more than twice as long 
as the setaceous weak bracts at their ba.se. 
The calyx is very slightly downy ; at the base 
of its tube is a pair of inoinbranous mu- 
cronate bracts ; its teeth are subulate, soft, 
and mucli shorter than the tube. The 
petals are yellow, hut not so deep as in 
Chamlagn. The bush inhabits the Hima- 
layas, where, with other spiny Caraganas, it 
forms a vegetation analogous to that of our 
Furze and Whins. It has been described in 
tile Botanical Ilctjufvrfor 1H45, inisc. 56. 

421. llicooxiA (DiPLOct.iNirM) skmpeiifj.ojikns. Link S)' Olio. A siicculwit liotlioiisf) ])creiniial 
from llrazil. I'lowcrs wliito in winter and spring. Belongs to the Order of Begoniads. (Fig. 213.) 

Although not one of the handsomest, this is one of the most useful of its genus in consetiuencc of the long time 
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during whicli it remains in flower. It is altogether green in the herbage, and white in the flowei’s, and destitute of 
liairincss. Its brittle tapering steins are from one and a lialf to two feet higli. The stipules are long, membranous, and 
obtuse. The leaves are sueculAit, roundish ovate, slightly and setaeeously serrate, becoming nearly entire when old ; 
at the base they are very slightly oblinuo, and not at all heart-shaped. The flowers appear in little terminal and axillary 



• roct cymes, when young, closely 1 covered over w’ith round membranous bracts, 'fho male flowers have four 

divisions, of which two are round 11 and large, two line.ar. 'I’lio females consist of five roundish ovate parts, 

of which two arc smaller. The ill fruit has three wings, of \vliicli one is rather larger than the others, 

aiul rounded at the point; its 'i plaeenfjc are double, as* in ti»o DiplocHniaii division of the order. 

This species, now common in cultivation, was originally raiscMl in the Royal Rotanie Gainlcn, Derliii, 

from earth sent by Sellow from Port Allegretto in Southern Rrnzil, and was published under the present iinme 

in lf;2fl, ill Link and Otto’s leones. The year aft»?r, the same name was given by the late Professor Graham to a totally 
dillerent species, with re<l stems and flowers, and li'afy p(ir.sisteiit stijmles, figured in the Botanical Afa//a~/wt', t. 2.020, 
and perhaps not sufliciontly distinct from H. spatlmfata, 

1^12. Pentstemon WiirtRiTH. JIooktn\ A boaulifnl pcrntiiuil, witli glaiicoii.s loavt's niid loos (3 
paiiiclos of crimson llower.^. iVativc of Texas. Mowers in June and July, liiirodueed at the 
Royal l3ot;niie Garden, Kvw. 

Tins is a charming new Penfutn/nm, wry distinct from any hitherto known to ns, anil which will prove a great 
acquisition to our gardens. It was discovered by Dr. Wright in Texas, and lias been distributed among the very 
interesting di-iod collections of that geiitloman, without any name, by Dr. Eiigelraaiin. Root perennial ( {) Stem erect, 
including the p.anicle a foot and a half or two feet high, terete, branching from the base, and tliere rather woody, 
purpli.sh-hrown and scarred from the fallen leaves, the rest glaucous, and hearing distant pairs of opjiosite very glaucous 
leaves, few in number, spathulate, that is oblong or ohovato, entire, tajicving into a stalk, .all except the uppermost pair 
at the base of the panicle, which are ovato, ohlong, quite sessile, truncated or even cordate at the base. From above 
these the elongated panicle arises, a foot or more long, bearing several paire of small ovato hracteas, from the axil of each 
of which is seen a two-flowered peduncle, with a small ovati? bracteolc at the base of each pedicel. Flower drooping. 
Calyx with minute, glandular haire, shortly c.atnpanulate, the five acute entire segments spreading. Corolla deep rich 
rose-colour, slightly downy, the tube about an inch long, vcntricosc on the uiulerside tow'ards the mouth. Limb an inch 
broad, spreading horizontally, cut to the base into five nearly equal rotundatc lobes. Stamens included. Filaments 
quite glabrous, flexuosc. It appears to grow and flower freely, hut wo are not yet certain whether it is quite hardy. 
Like other species of tlie genus, it wall probably he found to .succeed host if a .stock bo kept in pots iin^r a frame in 
winter, and planted out in the open ground in spring. It is increased by seeds, which it produces readily. — /iol. May., 
t. 4(;01. 
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PiilLEsiA HiMVOLiA. hmul'ck, A half-hardy shrub Iroui Chiloi* and Patagonia, with still’ 
d('(*j) green leaves and rich crimson tubular (lowers. Btdongs to Philesiuds. Blossoms in September. 
Introduced by ^lessrs. Veitch and Co. 

Ariion«Teverf;ret*n non-ooniforoiis shrubs, this is probably the finest whieh Messrs. Veitch have imported, even although 
it should ivquire a greenhouse. Dr. Hooker eniin^rates it “among the liandsouu'st plants of the AiUaretie Aiiieriean 
Flora ; oeeiirriiig along the coast, from the Strait of Magalhaens to Valtlivia.’* Mr. Lobb writes of it thus : — The 
Fhilesia is a plant of very slow growth. In its native country it forms large masses on trunks of trees and rocks, 
throwing out long slender stems, which creep along beneath the decayed hark, and over rocks that are partly covered 
with soil. The roots, whieh proceed from tlie internodes of the stt‘m, are few and brittle, and very ditlicult to preserve. 
No plant that 1 have s<‘en rc<piires so much cave in moving.” In another place he writes : — “ It is a s]deiulid thing, 
and probably tin* most valuabK* jdant of my collections. It often covers trunks of t rees and roeks. Sometimes it grows 
erect, but wh.en found in that state it sehlom exeee<ls a foot in height, and is always growing about the base of dwarf 
stunted wood, similar to coppice in England. The flowers arc produced near the extremity of tlio hranehes, have a 
eampamilate form, and arc sometimes imt less in size than the common Tulij>, of a deep rose colour. The petals are 
thicker in substance than any other flower that 1 have seen. T have traced it from the levid of the si'ato the suow line, 
and it flowers mure freely at a groat elevation,’' — Jotmi, of Ilort. Soc., vol. vi. 

1:21. PiiYsociiLAiNA GRA^DiKhoiJA. lloolrr, A bardy pcrouuial willi pale green flowers 
strongly marked’ with darktu- vtaus. It belongs to Nightshades, is nearly allied to Henbane, and is 
not liandsomer. Native of 'riiibet. 

Our garden is indebted for the seetls of this plant to Lieutenant Straebey, who gathered them on the plains of Thibet, 
at an elevation of lAjOGO feet above the level of the sea. Root probably perennial. Stem horhaeeous, a good deal 
branched, terete, clothed everywhere, as well as the foliage, with glandular down. Loaves alternate, peliolate, ovate, 
acute, ponninerved, thrice as long as the petiole. Faniele terminating the hranehes, leafy. Pedicels elongated. Floral 
leavc.s gradually passing into bracteas. I 'lowers drooping. Calyx shortly eamj)amilate, sb.nrply five-toothed, in fruit 
much enlarged and elongated, becoming tubular or cylindrical, aiul then cTeet. Comlla more Ibaii an hieli long, slightly 

curved (lownward#*, between eampamilate and infuiidibnli- 
foi'iii, the mouth sju’cading, the lobe s short, rounded, ob- 
tuse ; the colour is yellow-green with a slight tinge of 
purph‘, marked with longitudinal purple lines connected 
by oblique transverse ones. A strong-rooted, hardy, her- 
baceous plant, thriving in any kind of garden-soil. It may 
be increased by dividing the roots, which should be »lonc in 
autumn or early in the spring.— Mo;/., t. 4ti()0. 

Lindlkya MEsriLOiDES. llnmholdl iS’ 
Kitulfi, A. fiiu‘, swrtif-sct'iituil, evergreen, lialf- 
liardy bush, from Alexico. Plowors Avbile. Belongs? 
to the llosaee.ous Order. Introduced by the Tlor- 
tieultural Society. (Pig. 211.) 

'rids plant is .an evergreen tree, of small size, looking 
very iiiiicli like Mrsjtifus f/rantliJlonty but with llowei's ns 
sweet-scented as the Hawthorn bloom. It belongs to a 
small set of Rosaceous plants, of which one, the Katfimrlia 
cnUmfifolia, is occasionally sc*en in this c«mutry. The late 
lT’ofes.sor Don attempted to distinguish them as a peculiar 
natural order, but uiiwi.sely, and on erroneous grounds. 
That they are really nothing more than Rosaceous plants, 
is proved by this plant grafting readily on the common 
TluJi’ii and the larger kinds of (/otoncastcT, in which way it 
is propagated. Rut altlioiigh JAndlnja and its allies are 
l)y no means to he separated from liomccrv, they form a 
peculiar group, remarkable for their capsular fruit and 
winged seeds, the latter a circumstance not hitherto 
observed in other plants of the order. 

The botanical peculiarity of the pre.sent genus consists in its carpels joining together at the very base into a solid 
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pistil, although tlic-li* upper halves, as well as the styles, are entirely distinct. And so, in like manner, when the Iriiit is 
ripe, it heeomes a hard capsule, the thick bony lobes of which separate freely at the upper half, but not at the lower 
without violence. In our gardens the plant proves to ho about as hardy os an /imillonia, but not more so. It remains 
in rttuver for a luontli or six weeks after the liegitming of July. In its native country it forms an evergreen slender-growing 
shrub, twelve to fifteen feet high, near the natural bridge called Puente do Dios, 4/> miles N.E. of Heal del Monte, at an 
elevation of 6 ,'jOO feet above the sea. It also occurs sparingly near tlio Ilaciciida tie Santa Ana, in the state of Dnxacn, 
.always preferring a dry chalky soil. — Hut, Ittyistcr, vol. xxx., t. 27. 

Ali.amanda nek ii folia, /- y* f/V/vAvM*. A fiiio-lookiiig stove, plniit with large yt'lloAv llowers^ 
the origin of wliie.li is unknown. Jielongs to 
J)ogbanes. Introduced by Lucombe and Co. 

I^lowers in June. 

Its hahit is extremely different from tliat of any de- 
scribed species, as is the form of the corolla, with its 
singularly short eoiitracte«l.b.asc of the tube, swollen and 
angled at the base, and the very tjloiigated upper portion: 
tin; coloiii' is a de<'p almost golden yellow, and it is 
streaked with orange. “Tin? plant, from wdiich the speci- 
men was cut, is now only thn*ij feet high. It commenced 
flowering when but eighteen inches high. The first ainl 
largest cluster consisted of thirty finely expanded flowc*rs. 

Afi evergreen shrub, with eo]tiuiis and handsonio foliage 
everywliere. glabi’ous. Leaves oblong, on short petioles, 
acuminated, deep green ahovt?, pido and rcticuhited 
beneath. Panicle of many flowers, in reality terminal, 
hut, by and by, lateral from innovations or young .shoots 
which again teriiiiiiato with clust»*ra of flowers. Cxilyx of 
five, ovato-laiieeolate, spreading lobes. Corolla smaller 
than in A. Sc/tutlH or A. AnhlitH, but deeper-coloured 
than eifh(‘r, and elegantly streak<*d witli orange. In 
shape; it is <juite diilcreiit from both, tlie lower and eon- 
tractcil portion of the tube being v«;ry .short, swollen, and 
.augl(Ml at the base, the rest of the tube <»r faux is bent at 
an angle aiul much elongated, between funnel shaped and 
<‘ain]iaiiu]ate : tin? lobes are roufided, acute, spreading. 

Stamens and pistils (juite iiieludod. — Hut. t. 4.5.01. 

Un . El'lDENDiniM VOLETU .M. A llotllOllSU 
t'l)i])liyt ti from C 'cul r;il A moricn. Flowers givcni.sh 
whito. lulroiliictHl hy G. U. Skiinun’, Estp, in 
IS IP. (Kig. ^115.) 

HpklcnOrmn (Osmophynini) volnfunt ; caule tereti 
meiiibraiiaeeo-vagiiiato apice 3-pIiyIlo, foliis lineari-ob- 
Joiigis j)ei*gameiiei.s iinc/pialibus, raceiiio .ses.siJi stricto 
flexuoso bracteis inngnis ghimaceis distantibus pedunculis 
loiigioi'ibus, i^palis petalis«[Uo linearibus revolutis ccqua- 
libus aciitis, labello subrotundo-ovato siibcnrdato decurvo 
Icviter trilobo cuspidate callis 2 ad basin plicisqiie tribus 
obsoletis. 

This very distinct species of E]>ideiidnim flowered last 
.siiiiiiuer in the garden of the Horticultural Socigty, where 
it was rt'ceived from iMr. Skinner. Like many of the 
Osmophytes, as tho section of Epidcridruiii to which it 
belongs is c.'illed, the stem is merely terete, and not swollen 
into a pscudohulb. The flowers arc greeuish white, and of no beauty. It is very easily known by the great alternate 
paleaceous bracts, phuitud on a somewhat zigzag rachis, and reaching nearly to tho middle of the foot-stalk and ovary 

of each flower. 

• 


l 
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Huasavola AlWi Lis. A siligiiliir e])ipliylo froi!i Central America. ]lclongiiij< to Drclikls. 
J^'lowers creaiii-eolour, at inidsmnmer. Introducetl by (j. U. SkiniKT, Esq. (Fig. 210.) 

H. avanlh ; foliis toi’otibus roctis ot floro siibscHsilibus, sejuilis petiilisque liiicaribus putulis a.'qnalibus, labolli latiiina 
subrntiiii(lu>ovat:i iiiigue cucullnto duplo luii;;ii)iv. 

This siu^ular plant approaches />. fflaani in its manner of growth, the stem being so short as to be scarcely perceptible, 
and Jh ijrmdidora in the size and form (tf the li]). It is strikingly different from all others. Only one flower ap])ears on 
a very short stalk, greenish white, with s(mie tendency to spotting ; the firm and iiarr<iw sepals, about thn e inches 
long, and curving round the lip, the flat piirt roundish ovate, and about twice as long ns the rolled up claw. The leaves 
are remarkably short and stiff. The only plant we know of is in the garden of the Horticultural Society, wdiere it was 
received from Mr. Skinner, and was reported t(j have pink flowers. 
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TEE LOKG-FLOWEllEE (JENTKANTH. 

(CEXTRAVni L'S MACKdSIlMrOX.) 


A Hardy Amxud from the South of Spalv, belonging fo ike Natural Order 0/ Valicri an worts. 


^)jrn0c CTjar^Tctrr. 


Tim lomi-JPiMWEItED CENTllANTll.— A siiioolli 
annual. Stem erect, dwarf, brancluxl, stout, fistular, 
glaucous. Leaves ovate; the lower sliort-stalkcd, entire, 
or obscurely toothed, obtuse ; the ui)i)er sessile, sharply 
toothed, more or less deeply cut at the base, with linear 
lobes, raniclea diehotoniously corymbose, compact. I 
Bracts narrow, linc.'ir, with a inenibranous edge. J''Iowcrs 
deep rose-colour. Tube of the corolla three times as long 
as the fruit ; spur thrice as short as the finiit. J'appus 
with black (?) feathery plumes, iriited at the base by a 
membrane. 


CHNTUANTllUS MACliOINPllON ; animus, glabcr . 
caulc erccto puniilo ramoso crasso fistuloso glaucescente ; 
foliis ovatis, infeviorhius brevitcr peliolalis integris aul 
obst)h.‘to dentatis oldusis, superioribua scBsilibns acute 
dentatis, bnsi magis miiiusve profundo incisis, laciniia 
i linearibiis ; panicidis ad r.nnoruni ct canlis apicem dicho- 
tome corymbosis densifloris ; bractcis angustc linoaribus 
membranaeeo-nKtrginatis ; floribus intense roseis ; corollm 
tiibo fructii triplo longiori, calcare fructu triple brewiorc ; 
]).'.ppi setis nigris (0 plumosis inferne meinbr.ana inter sc 
! coalitis. Walinrs. 


CentranthuB macrosiplioii ; “ BMcr J)Ui(jno3. i)!. vmu orinit. III. .>7,” aecur.ling to Wufpers* RLpcrtunim^ vi. bO. 


ACCORDING to M. Boissior tins grows on damp liouso-tops [(eda Jinmhla), in tlie armest a\ ostorn 
^ part of the kingdom of Grenada, near the town of Kst(?poiia. This author distinguishes it from 
61 Calcitrojia by its upper leaves being less out, and only at the base; by its llowers being four times aa 
long, and deep rose-coloured ; by its spur being tlirice as long ; and by the part of tlie corolla placed 
between the calyx and base of the spur being cxtnmiely short, not, as in C, Calcitrapa^ half as long 
as the fruit. According to the speciQc character given by M. Jloissicr, it should akso bavti black 
pappus, of which we see no sign. 
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THE LONG-FIiOWERED CENTllANTH. 


It was introduced to this country by the Horticultural Society, who received it from Messrs. 
Vihnorin, of Paris. Wc lind it to be an exeellent autumnal annual, with masses of rich ruby 
ilowers of various tints, giving the lusuls a sparkling varied appearance, which our colourers are 
unable to imitate. 







THE BLAND AlklAHYLLlS. 


(AMAIiVLMS lU.ANhA.) 


A tStova bufhim-< Plait from the Oai’E of Good Movk, to the Natural Order o/ A maryluds. 


^'Ijrrtfir Cb<irArtrr. 

r//A’ AMARYLLIS.— rio\vpvaliorizontal,elo8fly AMARYLLIS /iLANDA ; noribus horizontalibus iIchbc 

iiinbcllcMb with a a^iort tube. In A. Ikllndonna the iiiiibeilatis. Ih^l. /b Ilores paiicioirs siibcri’cli, 

Rowers ore somewhat creet aiul lower, and there is no et tiibiiH imllns. 

tube at all. 


Amaryllis blaiida : Ker in liotankal Maga^ine^ vol. xxxv, 1. 14.50 ; Jftrbrrt, AmarfftliUticew^ 1>. ‘-77. 


Jfoii the op})ortuiiity of figuring this beautiful plant we arc indebted to Mrs. Bclleiuleu Ker, in whose 
collection, at Chcslnint, it flowered last Septcniber, It was bought in a lot marked “ Hybrid,” at 
the sale of the plants of the late Dean of Manchester. Kept in a stove it grew very rapidly, soon 
going to rest ; and suspicion arose tliat the stove was not the right place for it. But last year, 
wliilc apparently at rest, it threw uj) two large flower-stems, loaded with fragrant bloom. The bulb 
is covered with a pale brown soft skin, composed of multitudes of thin layers filled with cottony 
threads. The leaves are grass-green, an inch and a quarter broad, with a regularly-rounded point. 
Twelve or thirteen beautiful large flowers, thin, delicate Trench white, changing to pink, load the 
end of the scape, forming an umbel of great sweetness. 

Tliere can be no doubt that it is the identical Amaryllis hlanda figured thirty-eight years ago in 
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tli« “ Botimical Magazine/^ aiitl now almost unknown in cultivation, concerning wliicli the late 
learned Dean of jMancliestei* makes the following remarks 

“ This beautiful jilaiit was found by Niven, who collected for Mr. Ilibbert, and I believe has 
never since been met with by any collector. I purchased one of the bulbs when Mr, Ilibbert dis- 
posed of his collection, and JMr. Grilhn had another. IMr. Knight, of the King^s lioad, Cheljsea, 
who had the rest, killed tluan by planting them in the open ground, whiedi they wiU not endure in 
this country, and I believe there arc no bulbs of it in Europe but the produce of those two. I lost 
two by planting them in front of tlui stove ; one died the first winter, the other only lingered tdl the 
second. The leaves of this and the following species, wdicii cut by frost or drought at the jioints, 
will not continue to grow like those of Belladonna, It requires an airy situiition in the grccnliousc 
in winter, drought and dry heat in summer, and will then flower magnificently in September. 
Whatever may have been the growth of its leaves, it will not llower if it is left in a cold situation 
while dry.^' 

It is very near the well-known Belladonna Lll^, especially a pallid variety of that species, not 
rare in gardens ; but it is ([uite diircrent in constitution, and clearly distinguished by its flowers 
having a very perceptible tube, instead of rising abruptly from the top of tiie ovary. The flowers 
arc moreover more numerous, more fragrant, and more horizonbd. The late Mr. Kcr, when he 
originally published it, observinl that it would be superfluous to particularize dilTcrcnccs, which a 
comparison of the lignires and d(?scriptions of the two plants would so ('asily show. “ In Bclladonmi 
the segments of the corolla do not cohere at all beyond their base, but converge in such way as to give 
the appearance of their so doing; thv. leaves are of a dark dingy green, scarcely more tluiri half an 
inch broad, and never attain a lengtli in any way ecpialling tin* sca])e; which circumstances are here 
meutioiied, because they were fimitted in our aeeouut of that sj)e(!ies. Blaiida is a natives of tlie 
Cape of Good Hope, where it was gathered by Sir Joscj)li Banks; was sent to Miller in 1754 by 
Yaii Boyeii from Holland, and llowc^red in tlie Chelsea Garden.^' 
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THE SHOWY GRAMMATOniYL 

(Gf: A M M AT( )1‘1 1 Y L LU^r snX’ lOS L' M .) 


A >%jvc Epiphyte, from the Malay Arcttipelago, hahnghvj to the Order of Owciwm. 


CljRiMCtcr. 


yy/Z^.^V/^Ml'yCllAMMATOPllYL. C\aulcsccnt. LcavoH | 
ill two rows, swortl'Sliaped, iicrveU'ss. Scape civet | 
racemose. Flowers coriaceous, as lon^ as tlicir stalks. I 
Sepals and petals oLovate, oMoiijL;, wavy, obtuse. Middle | 
lobe of the lip velvety, with tlireo sinootli ribs reachiii/^ i 
liij^lier than the middle, with lines of liairs next the ribs j 
ill the bottom. 


GUAMMATOPllYLLUM SP£C/0.Sf/3f ; caulesccns, 
foliis distiohis ensiformibus cnerviis, scapo creefo 
racernoso, fl(*ribus coriacois podicellls mqualilms, 8(‘palis 
petaliscjue obovato-oblongis unduliitis obtusis, labelli lobo 
medio velutiiio ultra medium glabro abruptc tricostato 
circa costam in fiindo piloso. 


Graimniitophyllum speeiosum : Hlime, nijdrngm, p, 377, tab. xx. ; Lindl. Gen, and Sp. Orch. p. 173 ; Bhme, linmphia, 
vol. iv., p. 47, t. 1.01 ; Museum Bufanlcuni Lnydiiiw-Uatavum, i. 17. 


A" last is realised ilic long clicrislicd wish to sec this in flower. After 3fCars of patience, Mr. Loddiges 
succeeded in persuading it to expand a few blossoms last summer, all of which wxtc in a monstrous 
state except one. Nevertheless they enabled our artist to prepare the accompanying figure which 
gives some idea of what the plant is ; only the llowxring scape proceeded from the top instead of tlie 
bottom of the stem, whence it arises if in a natural condition. 

According to Blume this noble plant inhabits Java, and other islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
as well as Cochinchiiia, where it was found at Pulo Dindiiig on trees by Mr. Pinlayson. "The vigour 
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of its growth, and the extraordinary size of its flowers, render it the Queen of Orchids." Tlic 
mountaineers of Java call it Katlaka sousourott. We have it from the Straits of Malacca, where the 
late Mr. Griflitli found it, with a scape six feet high, and an inch in diameter at the base." 


Dr. Iflume says, that, in its wild state, the stems are from two to three feet high, straightish, 
cylindrical, from an inch to an inch and half in diameter, covered at the base with rudimentary 
lea\ cs only, but to^^'ards the top closely loaded with foliage. The perfect leaves arc in two rows, 
(•([uitiiiit at tlu^ base, very much spreading or curved backwards, from one to two feet long and an 
inch wide, striated, sinning, smootli, with a central rib channelled on the upper side, and bluntly 
protuberant on the lower. The flowering stem, or sc«^e, springs directly from the base of the 
leaf-stem, is from live to six feet high, and bears a profusion of blossoms for about half its length. 
Haeli ilow(*r stands upon a curved stalk, about three inches long, and has the same or a greater 
diameter; in texture it is between lloshy and leathery; outside .it is 2 )ale lemon-colour, inside a 
brighter yellow, marked witli numerous roundish brown spots, arranged with much irregularity ; all 
the parts are somewhat oblong, a little narrowed at the base?, the two lateral sepals having a slightly 
curved figur'v^, as in lienanfh’m. The lip is equally three-lobcd, rolled round the column, and about 
half the length of tlui sepals ; it is attached by a mov(iable joint to a punch at the base of the 
column ; tlui lateral lolxis arc acute and smooth, except Jicar the middle lino of I he lip, wlitini they 
are hairy ; the middle lobe is ovate, more coriaceous, somewhat longer, and covered with a thick 
felt, except in the very middle, where three raised naked lines extend to within a short distance 
of the tip. 

As has been already stated, the specimen that flowxred with. Mr. Loddiges produced but one 
perfect tlow(‘r. All the others were in various deformed states, of which the following, whose 
columns are rcprcsent(Ml in the annex(‘d cut, were the most imj)ortant. 


No. 1. Sepals 2 and p('tals 2, decussaiing. Column opposite one of the sepals, with a hooked 
spur proceeding from the lower edge*, of the Hat narrow^ face of the colmnn, and curving upwards ; 
3 o 1 lower half of column terete. Stigma a ])erforation. Pollen 2 globular 

masses, united at the base, and excavated behind. Gland 0. No. 2. 
The same, except that the sepals 'were broader; the two |)etals directed 
forward, and Jiot exactly decussating; no spur on the column; a long 
cirrhus growing from the hinge of the anther. No. 3. Sepals 3, the 
two lateral partially united at the base. Petals in natural state. 
Goliimii excavated at the base, and promiiumt there, w ith two teeth at 
the upp('r edge of the projection. It w’as apparently as perfect as in the 
natural condition; but no lip formed upon it. 

These changes may contribute hereafter to our knowledge of the theoretical value of the parts of 
the llow’cr of Orchids. 



The genus Grarnmatophyllurn was originally proposed by Dr. Blumc, and was adopted in the 
Gcaicra and Sj)ccies of Orchidaceous plants by one of us, in cons(x|uencc of its having a pair of 
pollen masses hollowed out behind, and seated eacli upon one end of a horse-shoe shaiicd gland; 
by which circumstance alone it appeared to differ from Cymbidiura. Since that time the 
learned Dutch botanist has publislu'd a fine figure and a detailed account of the plant, from which 
we beg to translate the follow ing passages ; — 
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As a genus this differs from Cyinhidlum in liaving the column elevated in front into a hump, 
and ill the peculiar insertion of the pollen masses into the extremities of a horse-shoe shaped 
caudiele. A more exact examination will show whctlier CtfmhuVium gujanteum of Wallich also belongs 
to it. I'he CymUdmm elegans of Lindlcy is the type of a new genus, 
which is quite distinct both from Cymbidium and Grammato])hyllum in 
its long club-shaped column and two pcar-shajied pollen masses furrowed 
at the back, disjoined, and fixed transversely to a common fiat oval 
caudiele. This may be named Cypeiiouchis elegans. Equally different 
from (irammatophyllum is my genus Leopardanthus, remarkable for its 
shortbread ol)li(|Ucly truncate column, to ^the base of which the saccate 
lip is adnate, and its bifid caudiele peltate and recurved in front, on the 
two legs of which arc seated elliptical pollen masses furrowed at the back. 

This Leo 2 mrdanthiis scandens is a terrestrial caulescent plant, climbing up 
the trunks of trees, w’ith distichous sword-shaped ribbed shcatliiiig leaves, 
axillary, erect, many-flowered scapes, and middle-sized s])otle(l flowers.” 

— Uutttjj/iia, iv., p. 47. Concerning the Cyperorchis above nam(‘d, we 
shall have somethirig to say in an early number of this work. Leo- 
pardaiithus is unknown to us, except by a figure in Blume's Musenyn. 

The following is the state of our acquaintance with the species belong- 
ing to this gmius. 

1. OiiAMMATOPiiYLLUM sPECiosuM ; tlic subject of tlicforegoiiig remarks. 

2. Gkammatophyllijm PASiTosuM; foliis . . . , sciipo erecto subcorymboso, floribus 

coriaeeis pcdicellis 2-plo brevioribus, se])alis petalisque obovatis undulatis obtusis anticis incurvis, 
lalxJli lobo medio vclutino infra basin glabro 3-costato, circa costam in fundo scabro-])iloso. 

A single specimen of this majestic plant was sent ns from Malacca by Criffith, who found it on trees, and saw no 
loaves. It is upon the whole a finer Bpocies than Or. mperiosum itself. The flowers arc not quite so large, but in conse- 
qnoiice of tho far greater length of their stalks (as much as 5 inches), they form a kind of corymb. Their colour is 
unknown to us. Uolh sepals and petals are more spathulatc, the *2 anterior of the former far more incurved, and the naked 
ribs of the lip, instead of reaching almost as far as the point of its middle lobe, and then terminating abruptly, gradutilly 
lose themselves in the pile of velvet at the very base of the lobe. The lip appears moreover to bo much more coriaceous. 

3. OiiAMMATOPiiYLLUM sciuPTUM Jilume, Jlimjjhia, vol. iv., p. 48; Museum Botanicum, 
vol. i., p. 47. 

Under this name is now arranged llumphius's Anyrivcnm. scri}ttiLM,ii\\i\. the Cymbidium, Epidendriim, or Gabertia 
founded upon it. We have never seen any specimens ; the plant is not in cultivation, nor do we find tluat iiliime 
himself has any personal knowledge of it, for what he says of it is chiefly, if not wholly derived from Knmphius. That 
author describes two sorts of Amgrircnm »criptinnyt)\\v which grows upon the Mango tree, the other on the Calnppa 
Palm tree. The fiiist has great flattish conical psciidobulbs { hurmt ), deeply furrowed lengthwise, and each bearing .3 or 4 
long narrow leaves like those of “ llelleborus albus or ilyris,” thick, firm, narrow below, widening upwards, above 
a foot long, digits wide, and having in the middle 3 ribs, which do not project much. Tho flower-stem has no leaves, 
is 4 or 5 feet high, a little curved at the top, from which the flowers grow regularly one above another as in Hyacinths. 
The flowers themselves are as big as a Narcissus, composed of 5 outer petals, narrow at the bottom, broader at the top, 
some yellow, others greenish-yellow and inscribed with large spots and characters liko llebi-ew letters, but not distinct; 
they are reddish-brown, and diflereiit in different flowers. In the middle is a rolled up petal resembling a goblet, of a 
paler colour, streaked with brown or purple lines. Of this he says there are certain varieties.— Tho second, which 
grows on the Calappa Palm tree, and of which he gives a figure. Its bursm or pseudobulbs are as in the other, but 
smooth, not jointed, and they are not so much furrowed lengthwise. The leaves are shorter, broader, and thicker, 
without any riba except that in the middle, from 13 to IG inches long, and 4 broad ; they grow from the young pseudo- 
bulbs {cx tcncris huj'^sis). The flowering stem is from 5 to .•J.J feet long, as thick as the little finger, and covered with 
bloom for two-thirds of its length. The flowers arc not unlike those of tlie first sort ; they have 5 green petals, one of 
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wliich i8 always turned inwards. These petals ai’c painted with thick brow’n characters, which form no particular figure, 
hut are chiefly spots ; among them however you may make out the letters A. I. 0. The lip is paler than the other 
petals and marked lengthwise with brown lines. 

In Ternate, according to Rumphius, the matrons, and especially the wives, sisters and daughters of the Kings (who are 
all called Vutri in Malay, and Bold in the Moluceas), so entirely appropriate these flowers to themselves that a common 
woman and especially a slave wouhl offer them a great affront if she wxtc to put them on her liead. The flowers are 
reserved exclusively for the great ladies, who cause them to be sought for in the forests, and braid them in their hair, 
saying that nature herself lias shown that such flowers arc not fit for people of low degree, since they gniw nowhere 
except in high ]>lace8 ; hence they arc called Bonga hoki and Bonga pufri, or the Princesses’ flower. It would also 
appear that the Malay gentlemen make from tlie seeds a philtre which has a surprising eiroct upon tlie ladies who 
swallow it. 

It is far from improbable that these two sorts of lettered Angrcc arc distinct species, judging from what is said of 
their loaves. The second kind may indeed bo identical with the species next to be mentioned. 

•1. CjRa^imatophyllum iinilliilonim Limllcy in Botamcal Rcgislcr^ 1838, inisc. 80, 1839, t. G5 ; 
var, tigriiium IL 1812, t. 09; foliis lanccolatis coriaceis subumliilatis siriatis in apiciJin pseudobulbi 
ovati iD:>i(]cntibus, scapo incurvo, racemo ercclo longissiino cernuo multifloro, (loribns membranacois, 
sopalis oblongis obtusiusculis planis, potalis aculis subconformibus aiigiistioribns, labolli trilobi 
pubcsceiitis •nicdio hii’suii lobo iiitermrdio piano oblongo roiimdaio latoralibiis (Tcctis siibfalcali?, 
jugo iii'iiu'dio carnoso clevato ad basin lobi iiitcrmcdii intcrniplo in costas 2* lamclliformes producto, 
culumiirc niargiiie supra basin clovato flox.uoso incurvo Ibveam altam obcionicam (urcumdaiite. 

The two varieties of this species, one with whole-coloured, the other witli spotted flowers, were brought from the 
Philippine Islands, and differ altogether from both T/r. spcdoHUni and faHhmmii in having thin membranous flowers, 
instead of the thick leathery texture of those two .‘•pecies, and drooping not erect raci'mes. Dr. Blumo suggests that this 
plant may not be diffi rcnt from liis Or. so'lptim ; and it is not impossible that it may include Uuinphius^s H(com} sru't 
of A)igmcam scrlplum (the one he has figured) ; but it can scarcely bo compared with his first sort, either In leaves, 
or pseudobulbs, or in the markings of the flower, which have nothing grammical about them or resembling Hebrew 
characters. TJio name, then, given by us in IJliill wDl not have to be disturbed. 

* (jrainmatopliylluiJi ? pulcruiu ^panofjhe in Lhinnu xv., 477, ;i Timur pkiit, is known t)nl}' 
by nanif. 

** Gramniatupliyllum ? Fiiilaysonianuiii LhidUnj, Cenera and Specks of OroL j). 173, is now 
called Brohihcadin paliistris. 
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420. Salvia Candela- 
brum. Boimer. A stately 
liardy pcrorniial, from tlie 
soutli of Sj:)nin, M’ith large 
leafl( ‘ss panicles of violet and 
yellow flowers. Jlclongs to 
Labiates. Inlroduced frojn 
Malaga by L. Delius, Esep 
(Fig.' 217.) 

• 

'riiis is one of tlioinany curious 
pljiuts (liscoverod in tlio soutli of 
S|>:iiu by tbo indefatigable zeal of 
M. Hoissier, tbo distinguished Swiss 
traveller. Not having witlnii reueli 
the work in which it was puldished, 
wo cun only state that it is an in- 
habitant of the Sierra Nevada of 
(’irenada, in the district, we pr<;- 
sunic, which produces the Abies 
Pinsapo. Its leaves are like tliose 
<if the common sago, to which it is 
nearly related ; but it throws uji a 
glaucous branching naked pauich . 
three feet long, of large flowers, of 
which a fragment is represented in 
the annexed cut. These ilowers 
have a greenish-yellow upper lip, 
and a rich violet lower one ; and 
they would produce a fine appear- 
ance if any considerable nuinber 
opened at the same time. It hap- 
pens however that they are short- 
lived, and drop off soon after 
expansion, so that no seeds are 
ripened, and the plant has a shabby 

appearance. Probably the floweis would 1; I on, and the beauty of the 
species be much enhanced, if it were grown in a little bottom heat. In its 
native country, where everything is favourable to its growth — liot dry 
w'eather when in flower, and warm damp w'eathcr while growing — it is 
reported to be a noble-looking thing, even in the rich gardens of Grenada. 
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430. Imi*atien9 platypetala. Lindley, {filias I. pulchcrriina DalzelL) A handsome tciid(^r 
aniiuah from Trojjical India. Mowers large, violet-purple. Belongs to the Order of Balsams. 
Introduced some years since by Messrs. Veilcli. 

This very Imndsonic stove plant is not uncommon in gardens, to which it was introduced some years since by 
Messrs. Veitch. It was well figured in the liotauical Register for 1«4(), under the name of /. jHatypetala; and has lately 
been admirably n‘pi*e. 9 entcd in the Boiunicul Magnzinc (t. 4615) under the name of /. pidchcri'imaf wliich must be 
caiiccllod. Sir William Hooker there speaks of it to the following effect : — 

“One of the finest of the Indian Balaams. Mr. Dalzell found the plant near Warree, in tlie Southern C’oncon, 
Bombay, and seeds were sent to us in 1850. The plants continued to bear flowers during most of the summer 
months. Like the other tropical species of Tmpatkns, a succulent, tender annual. The seeds should be sown in 
sj>ring, and if jdaced in a gentle heat they will soon vegetate. When the young plants arc of sufficient 8ti*ength, they 
must be potted singly in small pots, and duly shifted into larger ones as they increase in size, which they will do 
rapidly if supplied with rich soil and plenty of water, and kept in a close pit or frame. A few may be planted in the 
open air in a sheltered place ; but they are liable to suffer from too free an exposure to the w'inds and rain of this 
climate.”— [To this we may add, that, when regarded as a stove annual, this species merits universal cultivation. It 
flowers all winter long J 


131. ]*()i>ocAHPi\s NUBiGENA. Lindlc^. A bcautiful hardy evergreen bush, or tree. Native of 
Soullierii (’Ikde. Belongs to Tuxads. liitrodiieed by Messrs. Veiich Co. (Pig. 21 S.) 


P, r Hljtgcna ; ( Eiipodocurpus) moiioica foliis 

Knearibus iniicronatis subtus glaucis, peduneulis 
solitariis receptaculo oblitpic bilobo ohovato brevi- 
oribus, fructibus obloiigis oblique obtuse apiculatis. 

This is one of the ‘'V'ews” ineutioncd by Air. 
Lobb under Saxc-Gotlnea (our No. xix., p. 11 2;, 
and in general aspect it sufficiently justifio.s the uuiik'. 
It is a plant with stiff, linear, deep-grocii leave.s, 
having a broad double glaucous band on the under- 
side. The male flow'crs are unknown. The fruit is 
drupaceous, and grows singly in the axils of the 
leaves on very short stalks ; the receptacle is obovate, 
and obliquely tw’o-lobcd ; the nut oblong, slightly 
bossed, and curved iiiwtards at the point. No specie.s 
of Poihjcarp yet discovered agrees with this. P, 
LnndKrtif from Brazil, has leaves green on botfi 
sides, and globose fruit, chilina lias broader 
Ic'aves, also not glaucous, and fruit with very long 
sUilks. P. andhia has the fruit in si)ikes. Messrs. 
Veitch possess only tw’o small ])lants of this species. 
—Jfnmi. of Jiort. Soc.y vol vi. 

432. Lkitothok neuiifolia. J)c Oik- 
doUc. (nlih Andromeda noriiiblia Scltlvc/t’ 
(aidnhl ; alias Agarista nerii folia Don ; alias 
ij(Micotlide crassifolia Do Candolle ; alias 
Andromeda crass^ifolia IWtl; alias Agarisfa 
Polilii A handsome greenhouse ever-* 

gr(?en shrub, witli panicles of crimson ilowers. 
Native of Brazil. Jlelongs to Ilcathworts 
{TYicacefe), near AndroiiK.-da. 

This handsuine plant quite eoiTes])oiiils with 
what we ladleve to be L. /icriifollu l)e Cand., fii’St 
found by Scllow in tro])ical Brazil, then by Mr. 
(iardner in Minas Geraes. It is worthy of a place 
in every greenliou.se. Our flowering specimen was 
communicated by Mr. Cunningham ofCoiiu ley Bank 
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Nursery, without any history of its introduction. The ovary is remarkable for producing at its base, in all tho 
flowers we examined, simplo or branched subulate filaments, which from their position may bo cunsidei*ed abortive 
stamoiis. A moderate-sized shrub, with very coriaceous, evergreen, oblong leaves, gradually acuminated at the point and 
then ending in a raucro, the base cordate, footstalk very short, glabrous on both sides, minutely reticulated beneath. 
Raceme solitary, from the upper axils of tho leaves, much lougcr than they, nearly erect, very handsome. Rachis 
and ])edicel8 red, indistinctly rugulose (mider a glass) with very minute acicular bracteolos. Calyx red, deeply fivc- 
eleft. Corolla bright scarlet, between ovate and urccolate, very thick and fleshy : limb moderately large, of five acute 
S])rcading lobes. The species .thrives in light peat soil well drained. It should be placed in a cool shady house or pit, 
especially in summer, for, like the generality of Ericaccous plants from elevated regions, it is apt to suffer by full expf)sure 
to the sun of this climate . — BoU Mwj., t. 45/13. 


■Sk- 




133. Troimoolum spkciosum. EmlUcJter Pdpphj, A linrtly climbing percMinial, wil li brillianf 
stijirlct ilowers, native of Cliiloc and Patagonia. Plot>sonis all the summer. Belongs to the Order ef 
Indian Cresses {Tropmolacea) , Introduced by Messrs. Yeitch in 1847. 

Among tlic garden treasures imported from the temperate parts of South America, this is one of tho most valuable 
and least known. It scrambles up sticks or bushes to tho height of five or six feet, and bears an eiiornious <pi«ntity of 
scarlet flower.s among a tender pale green foliage. In the whiter it dies down to the perennial ro its. It has been well 
figured in the llotanical Magazine, t. 43*23, but the colour there does injustice to the plant, which, at a distance, looks 

like a mass of the scarlet cloth from which soldiers’ jaeketa are made. 
The first discoverer of it was Mr. i*(ipp>n> found it in tho subaiidino 
regions of Httuthorii Chile. Mr. Lobb says that it inhabits cool shaify 
places^ often covering tho branches of shrubs, and displaying a profusion of 
dark crimson velvety ttowers.” 'I'he words in italics are, no doubt, the 
key to the cultivation of the species. It can scarcely bo said to be imieh 
known in cultivation, allhough iiitrodiicod for four years. No doubt it lias 
been generally lost ; [levhaps, as in our own case, by giving it a warm 
sunny border. The e.vperionce of Messrs. Voitch shows that it cannot bear 
direct sunshine, or exist in a soil sul)ject to ilryness. With them it runs • 
about in an Aiiieriean border, under a north wall, whore the noon-ilay sun 
never reaches ; its creeping roots force their way through thuneiglihouriiig 
gravel walk, ami the strong vigorous shoots form so e«)mpact a mass of 
flowers and leaves, that tlie wall seems as if lined with scarlet cloth. There 
is no question that the 'plant is perfectly hardy, if tho hcirder where it 
grows is rather damj), and if a few leave.H arc used to shelter the roots in 
winter. 

431. Fa(;opyri:m ( Y^iosum. Mahnet', {alias Polygonum 
imiargimit uiu Wall'a^h ; alaas L\ aciitutiim Lehntatm ; alias P. 
cyiiiosuiu Trccinums.) A Iiiinly penmiiial, with while sweet- 
scented flowers, from Mepal. Blossoms in aulnmn. Belongs 
to the (Jrder of Ikiekwlieats. Tulrodueed by the East India 
Company. (Pig 210.) 

This is a fine-looking peren- 
nial creeping-rooted plant, with 
stout erect stems .3 feet higli. 
The leaves are triangular and 
tapering to each angle, with a 
cordate base, large; and flat, 
forming an excellent relief to 
large S(>rcudiiigcymoBe panicles 
of pure white flowers, resem- 
bling those of the common 
Duck wheat {Fugopyi'um escu- 
lent ani)y and like them suc- 
ceeded by triangular fruit with 
winged niigle.s. Flowering in 
the autumn, sweet-scented, and quite hardy, this species is particularly 
well suited to decorate shrubberies, and places w’here plants of a stouter 
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j^rowth are wanted than those of parterres. It is a good bee plant, yielding abundance of honey. Any kind of garden 
soil appears to suit it. There seems to be little difference between it and the Fagopyruin triangulare, except that in the 
latter the branches of the infloi’esceiiee are usually in pairs, longer, and more divaricating, while the fruit is said to have 
two of its angles blunt, a eireuin.stance we have not had the opportunity of verifying. Prof. Meisiier remarks that the 
hollow stem of this plant is a eireuin.stance wiliioiit parallel among Polygonums, but he was not then acquainted with 
Fagopgru ni triangufare. 


135. (l.\ULTiiKUTA M’MMiJhAiti.K. Dc CauthUc. {aluis (j. nummularioidtis 79. I)on\ aliafi 
(i. rqieiis BUnue.') A irailiiitj overgretMi grccnliousc plant, witli wliitc flowers, and reddisli purple 
IxMTies. A’ ativc of tlie Himalayas. Bclong.s to Ileatliworts. liaised in the garden 
of Her Arnj(‘s(y at Froginorc. (Fig. 220.) 

This j)rctty little evergreen trailer was raised by Mr. Ingnim in the Royal Gardens at Frog- 
more, whence only we have received it. Naturally it inhabits alpino places in India, from Gos- 
.saiii Than, and Nepal, to Java, for Blumc's Onultherki reptns docs not appear to bo diflferent. 

Dr. Uoylo, who has figured the plant in his Iff iistmtions of the /iotavy of the Himalayan Mountains^ 
t. ().*!, .says that it occurs on Go.ssain Than, and is the only species found by him in the more 
northern portion of the Himalayan Alountains. Mr. Lobb gathered it on the Khasija Hills, and sent 
it to .Me.ssrs. Veitcli. Griffith .seems to have .seen it on the Bhotan Mountains, near Tasaynssy, 

“ on wet baqlvs.” Probably it 

is a greenhouse plant. The . 

slcni.s are not thicker than 
prek-thread, arc covered with 
brown hairs, and trail upon 
the ground, forming a close 
entangled carpet. The leaves 
are sometimes nearly eircular, 
wheiieo its name, or they ae- 
qiiire an ovate form, and arc 
jiointed ; at their edges, and 
all over the underside, are. seat- 








tered the same kind of stiff 

brown liairs as clothe the stem, (in order to show these, the accompanying figure represents the uiulersiile chiefly ; the 
upper side is smooth.) The small white flowers grow singly in the axils of the leaves, and are entirely hidden by 
them. They are succeeded by reddisli-purple glabrous fruit, growing on very short stalks, hidden by two or tliree smooth 
brown scarious cucullatc bracts. The breadth of the leaves in our wild .'<peeimen.s varies from one (piarler to three 
(piarters of an inch. We may be censured for taking De Candolle's specific name Nanimnlaruv, instead of the older one 
of num-mu-la-ri-o i-this, hut wc prefer the former to such a barbarously constructed uncouth name as the last. 


t3(). SvxiFUAGA FLAGKLbAKis. iniLknouh [iduis aspfva 7>*/V^m*Avy/ ,* S. scligcra i^//As7/.) 
A hnrdy Arctic pcreiiiiinl, with golden yellow flowers, liilrodiiced mI l\ew. 

Not one of the many expeditions that have gone out to discover a “north-west pass.age,’* or in search of the many 
brave and excellent otticers and men of the Erebu» and Terror whose fate is yet .unknown to us, but has prosecuted 
researches in various branches of natural Jiistory — botany in particular. The flora of the Arctic regions, consequently, 
is as well known as that of any portion of civilised Europe. Living plants from those regions are always desiderata, for 
our climate, especially in the latitude and in the proximity of London, is very unsuited to their preservation, and they 
soon perish. A box filled with various growing plants has been collected at Cornwallis Island, and sent to the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, by Capt. N. Penny, commanding the ship Albert, in conjunction with his very intelligent medical 
ofticer, Dr. Sutherland, and among them this curious and rare Saxifrage in a flowering state. It is drawn and 
lithographed .and now published in little more than a mouth from its being landed in England, in October 1851. The 
presemt species of Sau ifraga inhabits the Caucasian and Altaic Alps, as well as the rocky mountains of North America 
in about lat. 42'’, to Melville Lsland in the extreme north and Behring’s Straits to the west. Closely allied species are 
found in the Himalaya. It ha.s received the appropriate name of the Spider plant from the sailors of our Arctic 
ExpeditioiLS. This diminutive plant will, wc fear, like most Arctic plants, not last long in cultivation, owing to tlic 
impracticability of placing it under conditions of climate similar to those of its native countries. It there remains, fur 
about ten months of the year, in a dormant state, burieiV under snow ; on the melting of which it springs immediately 
into growth, and, being stimulated by the warmth and continuous light of the sun during the short Arctic summer, 
comes rapidly to maturity, producing flowci*8 and multiplying by means of viviparous stolons. During this short period 
the soil is thawed .to a depth of from eighteen inches to two feet, the earth below remaining in a frozen state throughout 
the year, showing that vegetable life in tlio Arctic regions is entirely dependent upon solar influence. Such being the 
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circiinistaiicos amidst which tiiis plant lives, it should he kept in a state of rest during winter, which, under the iiitluciu'e 
of our varying temperature, is difficult ; for even if this and other Arctic plants are placed, in winter, iii what we call a 
cool temperature, we still find them in a growing state, by which they become weak and soon exhaust themselves. — Bot.^ 
4C*21. 

d?37. Lomatia FicitiiuGiNEA. IL Bmcn, A lialf-lwirtly shrub iroin Soiitli Cliilo, witli bcaiitiriil 
lernij^iiious foliage. Delongs to IVoteacls. Introduced by Jb^ssrs. Veitcb k Co. 

This chaiTuing plant is growing in the open air in the nursery at Exeter, but we fear that it will not generally bear 
the climate of this country. It, however, deserves a place wherever beautiful foliage is valued. According to Cavanillcs, 
it forms a shrub ten to twelve feet high, with ferruginous branches. The leaves are deep green, bipiiinaiifid, ferruginous 
when young, from six to twelve inches hnig, with some of the leaflets occasionally lobed. The flowers, wliich have not been 
produced in England, a])pear in short erect raceines from the axil of tho Ie;ives, and are said to he gi*eeii outside, and crim- 
son inside. Mr. Lobh does not say where it grows natimdly, but according to Cavauilles, it inhabits S. Carlos in Chile, 
in places occasionally overflowed by salt water. 

J-38. Callicajipa japoxica. Thniberg, A Imlf-liardy dodduons shrub, with small pinkish 
llowcrs. Native of JapaiL Blossoms in August and JScptcmtx'i-. Belongs to the Order of V(M-h(*ues. 
liitroduoed by Dr. Siebold. (Fig. 

This is au inelegant soft-w’ooded shrub, growing two or •throe feet high, and h.aving the branches closely covered 
wlieii young with a short fur cfimposed of stellate hairs. The leaves are stnlke l, ab«nit three or four inches long, serrated 



except at tho two ends w'liicli are entire, wlicji lull-grown divstitiite of hairs on the upper side, hut downy on llic* vimiis of 
the underside; in addition to this the under surface is sprinkled with palo yellow glands, not discoverahio without a 
magnifying glass; in form the leaves vary from oblong, tapering to each end, to almost a rliomhoidal outline, llie 
flowers grow in dense axillary racemes, which are many-flowered, nearly smooth, and a little longer than the leafstalks. 
The calyx is cup-shaped, very obscurely four- toothed, or altogether truncate. The corolla is pale pink, nearly equally 
divided into four blunt lobes, three times as long as the calyx, with four projecting stamens. The plant has not beauty 
enough to be worth growing in choice collections. 

Siebold and Zuccarini have pointed out {Fiona japonicev. familke mituraksy part 2, p. the error eoiiiinittcd by 



inr; gleanings and ohiginal memoranda. 

M. Schaucr in referring this speeies to V. tonyifoliaf a still less attractive plant, figured in the liotaiucal Rcf/wtu'f t. 11()4, 
and now apparently lost in gardens. The form of the leaves is quite different, ns are their serraturcs, whieh in fact art* 
apt to disappear altogether in C. Imf/ifoliut whose cymes of Howera are smaller, with more conspicuous teeth to a firm 
and fieshy, not as in this case thin and memhnuioua, calyx. lowjifolkt is a southern plant, much more tender than 
this, which we believe occurs exclusively in Japan, whence we have wild specimens from Zuccarini, differing only in a 
looser and longer infiorcaccnce and larger leaves. 

L‘ 30 . FaCiVs oijlku a. M'n'hd, \ line cverirrciMi live from Soutliorn Chile. Belongs to 

Mast worts. Introduced hv Afessrs. Veiich iK: (M. 

This i'!, prolmblv, a hardy evergreen tree. Mr. Lohh .says : — “ It inhabits the slopes of the Ande.s, from the level of 
the sen, to the line of perpetual snow. It in general attains the height of forty to fifty feet, with a stem as straight and 
ns smootli as the Pine.” According to Captain King, as quoted in Hooker’s “ Flora Antarctica,” this sort of Beech ti’ee 
grows trj ;i consiticrable .siz(‘. The plant in cultivation grows freely in the open air at Exeter, and has a graceful appetir- 
aiiee. In some respects the Ibliage is iiuire like that of a Hornbeam than a Beecli. The leaves are between lozenge- 
shaped and lanceolat«‘, serrated, with strong stniight veins, and arc of a beautiful pale green colour.- Jouni. of Jlort. 


S(,r., vol. \ i. 

110. ('a.MPT()SK.MA lU'BTCrNDUM. Ifofd'di' t’ 
;iiid Mdis.,‘crf( IHaulfr Vrekdouidy 1. Si) l,i noUl.) 
Order, from South Bra/il. Flowers scarlel. 

.\ viTv handsdine elimher, long ago deserihod from 



i* AntoU. [idm Kumcdya splciid(*ns of (JonlmSj 
A ])(‘niilifiil givcnliouse twiutT, of llit; LugiiiuiuoiLs 

dried Kpeeimeiw in the Jkitiiiucal .Vwt/ftwiy, and for some lime 
cultivated ill ( lermany,aiul since in England as Ktnmdija 
dias. It was so named, as we learn from Mr. Bentham, by 
Meisner. who ojintiously observes, “ (Iriginis ignotu- while 
Dr. Walpers confidently says, “ Hab, in Nova Hollandia.” It 
luis the habit of a New Holland Kinnalya^ but it is a native 
of southern Brazil and the adjacent Argentine priivinces. It 
is only lately that, being trained immediately under tin* glass 
<if the Palm-stove, it has yielded fiowers with us. The racemes 
remind one of those of or of Wistario hut 

tlu'V are of a deep ruliy-red colour. A climl)ing shrub of great 
length : tlie older portions of the stem as thick as one’s finger, 
and reticulated, as it were, with ])its or hollows in the oblong 
areoles. ^’lmng leafy l)ranehes slender, terete, lierbaeeoiis, 
glabrous Leaves distant, on long petioles, trifoliolute; leafiets 
petiohilate, oblong, or oblong-elliptieal, retuse, ulabrous, glaucous 
beneath. Racenu s on rather long peduncles, eompuuml, eight 
to ten inches in length, drooping, many- flowered. Calyx with 
two simdl braeteas at the basi', tubukir-canipanulate, some- 
what two-lippi'd, and irregularly four to six-loheil. Petals of 
the corolla ih'cp ruby-red, nearly equal. Vexillum partially 
refiexed, ovate, clawed, witli two blunt teeth at the base of the 
lamiua. A lie and eariria oblong, clawed, each petal with a blunt 
tooth at tin* base of the laminn. Stamens diadelpbous (D and 1 ). 
Ovary linear, on a long stipes, and tapering into a subulate 
style. Legumen three inches long, stipilaUi, compressed, 
downy, acute. A stove-elimber, well adapted for training up 
rafters or on trellis-work, and which grows freely, especially if 
planted in a bed of good rich soil. VVhere there is not sufficient 
rcMim for it to extend, it may be treated as a pot-plant, and 
trained upon a trellis fi.xed to the pot ; but we have not found 
it, cither way, to flower very readily. It may he increased by 
cuttings, placed in heat under a bell-glass. — Ilot. t. 4fi0fi. 

This species is nut very uncommon in Gardens, and was 
long sijice figured under its garden name in Paxton's Mayazinc 
of Botany. Its magnificent flowers would ensure its universal 
cultivation if the plant could but produce them. From the pre- 
ceding remarks it would seem to require more light and heat 
tlian it usually receives. 

1 11. vStkxocarpcs Forsteih. R. Brown. An 
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evergreen greculiousc shrub, of little beauty, from New Caledonia, [iitroduccd by the IIorticulDiral 
Soeiety. Belongs to Protcads. (Fig. 222.) 

Of this a live plant has been received from Mr. Moore, who speaks of it os a small Proteaeeous plant, not uncommon 
on the east coast of New Caledonia. It is a bush with obovatc, retuse, flat, veinless, or slightly thrcc-ribbed leaves 
tapering to the base, and umbels of small apparently white flowers. It will not prove of any horticultural interest. — 
Jouni. of Jlort. Soc.j\o\, vi. 

\4d. Salpiglossis sIxVuata. liitiz tmtl Pavon; flava. (Varieties of colour: — 1. S.atropur- 

purca Graham ; 2. S. straniiiu^a Hooker ; 
^ \ . *5. 8. picta -Sz/w/ ; 4. 8. Barclayaiia Sweet,) 

I" J A liandsoiiio hnrdy annua], from Chili, with 
' llowors of various colours, dcoj) purple, straw- 

"x ' colour, variei^ated, parti-coloured and bright 

my. ^ yellow, llclnngs to Linariads. (Pig. 22^3.) 

-M ' ,! We have little doubt that Mr. Bentlmm is quite 

\ right in reducing to one species the many coloured forms 

S}ilpiglo.ssis that our gardens contain, for neither in 








tlioir wild nor cultivated state can any appreciable diffei'ence 

except that of colour be detected among them. They all , W 

inhabit Chili, where they grow on dry clay banks, which are / j 

baked by the sun till they are little less hard than bricks. ^ ^ 

'riu: variety now called y/ara in gardens has wliole-coloured, — § I 

bright yellow flow'ers, Jind is one of the best that have been . I \ 

raised. It is more cultivable tliaii some of them, succeeding \ \ pN f / 

j>erfectly well if sown in beds in the open air, not alloweil t / 

to be crowded, and treated in all respects like a LobePs vliPS^^y' ' f / 

Catchfly, a Collinsia, or any such well-known plant. • ffj 

443. lOpiDENDRUM REPLiCATU^r. All orcliiduccous cpipliyUi, witli yellowish flowers stained with 
brown, and a white and jiink lip. Native of New Grenada. Introduced by Sigismoiid Rucker, 
ICstp (Fig. 22*1'; a, a magnified represciitatiou of the lip llattcncd.) 


l(iS C!LEA^M^’GS A>’I) OllIGINAG MEMORANDA. 

K rt'plimtum ; (Kiicyclia liynienocliila aeuta) iloribus dense raccinoais, scpalis oblougo-lanceolatis aeiitis, petalis 
roiiiiidatis uiiguieulatis apiculatis, labclli trilubi lobis lateralibus oblongia subtriincatia apicc reilexis intermedio longiore 
ci'ispo rhombeo acuiuiiiato lateribus oiniiiiio replicatis. 

A very pretty species, exhibited l)y Air. Ilucker at the last July meeting of the Horticultural Society, when, it 
receivi'd a silver Knightian medal. We ])resume it to be one of Mr. Linden’s importations. The racemes were closely 
mnny-flow'crcd, about 18 inches high. The sepals and petals are dull yellow, stained with brown in the middle below 
the point, but with a yellow' border all round ; the former ai*c oblong-lanceolatc and acute, the latter are linear below, 
and then spread out into a circular disc, terminated abruptly by a small point. Tlie lip, w’hich is white, streaked wdth 
])ink, is remarkable for the maniu!r in which the two sides are turned dow'nwards, so that their backs actually touch. 
Alost nearly allied to EpidcndnniL ciiotiim, a native of the same country. 

411'. Onctditm SciiLiAiii. l / ntfhif , A iall rambling Orchidaceous epiphyte, from Central 
America. Flowers yellow and brown in November. Introduced by Mr. Linden. 

0. Schliinii ; (Pliirituherculata) foliis binis reetis eiisiformibus, seapo subscandente racemoso-paniculato raceniis 
th'xuosis, labello liilobo rotundato basi aiigustiore auricnlato erishe tubereulis (piater tends, columnrc alia triangularibns 
iitriiKpie aciimin.atissiiids. 

We received dow’era of this pl.ant hist November from the Fence near Maeelesfield, where it liad produced a scaj)e 
live feet long. Tt had been purchased by Mr. Brocklchurst at one of Mr. LimUni’s sales. I'Yom dried specimens in our 
llerbnriiim, eollccted for Mr. Linden, we learn that it had been found by Funek and Seldim on the 7th of October, UU()> 
in the ])Vovinfe of Merida, at the height of 7000 feet above the sea. The pseiulolmlhs are narrow', and hear a pair r»t 
sw'ord-shaped ihiii leaves, from six to nine inches long. The panicle is wavy, weak, inclined to scramble, and he.'ir.s, at 
intervals of about two and a half inches each, .^h or t racemes or imperfect p.anicles, not longer than the intervals themselves. 
The llowers are rather smaller tli.aii in « /a near which the species will stand ; they are bright yellow', 

.slightly and irregularly barred with brown. The peculiar form of the wings of the column — triangular, with the two 
free ends much ncuniiiiated and standing higher than the anther itself- renders it easy to iclentify the species. We 
cannot fiiul that Mr. Linden’s name, which wc adopt, has been anywhere published up to this time. 

415. Cataskti’M sANtii {nhas AMyantlms sanguineus Livdrn,) A terrestrial Orclntl, 

•riom (•entval America, ^^itil gret'iiish tlowt'vs, speckled with brown or dull red. Blossoms in 
Oclober and iVovember. (Fig. 

C. aunf/u/nium ; (Alyaiithus) se])alis pctalisfjue obloiigis aeutis secundis, labello earno.so subrotnndo rostrato serrato 
et l.aeero basi fiinbriato fovea aha triangulnri in medio. 

Tin’s jilant is not uiicruniiion in eolleetioiis under the name of Mifanthm Haivj mntu»,hy which it has been disperseil 
at Mr. Linden’s sales. We received the flower which furnished the annexed figure from Thomas Brocklehiirst, 
Fsq., of the Fence. Air. William I’ass, the gardener there, de.scribcs it as u strong-grow'ing species with pseudohnlhs 
six or seven inehes long, and liglit glaucous green leaves. The flowers arc in a close raceme, not at all haiulsfune, 
notwithstanding the name, for the blood-reil spots arc quite dimmed by the dull green ground on which tliey ;ire 
placed. Tliis plant differs from Cafnadnni mrcutiim in having inueh smaller flowers, with the sepals and petals all turned 
upwards, the li|) more lacerateil than fringed, except quite at the base, and the o]fening of the pouch triangular without 
ribs instead of being crescent-shaped with very eonsjueiiou.s elevations on the side next the base. 










THE LO^^G-CALYXKJ) CHINESE AZALEA. 


(AZALKA INDICA. f 'J/.yt /.\\L) 


A Greenhouse Shruht from China, belonging lo Ihc Order of IltiATiiwouTs. 


^tprrtlic Character* 

y\\\^ LONG-CALYXEP CHINESK AZALEA. A noble | AZALE^ INDICA, VALYVIXA ; varicUiH iiiHiguis e 
variety, obtained from Cliiiia, with very lai’gc deep rojse- | Chiuu allata, floribus inaximia intense roaeis maculatis, 

coloured spotted flowers ; the segmenta of the calyx j calyeis laciniis subfoliaceis tubo corollie lequalibua. 

leafy, and as long as the tube of the corolla. ^ 


^J^iiis striking plant flowered last yt^ar in the gardtm of the Horticultural Society. It had been sent 
from China by MV, rortuiic, and put aside as some unirniiortant variety allied to A, iuf/ica, 
pkmicea. Its blossoms show it to be a much finer thing, especially remarkable for tlie very large size of 
the corolla, which, when fully expanded, measures more than three inches and a half in diameter, and is 
of a rich rose-colour, strongly speckled with bright crimson spots. Tliere is also a peculiarity in its 
calyx, which is so long and lealy as to toiujli the re-entering angles of tlie corolla. We cannot, 
liowevcr, imagine that this circumstance gives our plant any claim to the rank of a species. On 
the contrary, it would rather seem to warn botanists against placing loo high a value upon 
circumstances which, however striking, are merely exceptional and fugitive. 

In some respects this may be compared to the plant called Mhododendrotc Cfmrqmna, in the 
Botanical Magazine^ t. 4009 ; and which, although common among rocks in a ravine at Port 
Victoria, Hong Kong, is as yet unknown in gardens. That plant, however, is represented as being 
far more hairy, with great glutinous bracts, and its flowers are not spotted. We avail ourselves of 
tlie present opportunity to republish Sir AVilliam Ilookeris description of lilmlodendron (Azalea) 
together with Captain Champion^s notes upon four other Azaleas seen by him on Hong Kong. 
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THE LONG-CALYXED CHINESE AZALEA. 


1. Rhododendron (Azaleii) CJiampiona. A shrub nearly seven feet high; branches terete, 
dichotomous ; younger ones clothed with long, spreading, glandular bristles. Leaves much 
confined to the apex of the branches, shortly petioled (petiole glandular-bristly), lanceolate, shortly 
acuminate, reticulated, plane at the margin, dark green above, rather rusty-coloured beneath, the 
margin and costa and veins and veinlcts clothed beneath and rough with short, harsh, bristly hairs. 
Flower-buds at first enclosed in a strobilus of large, imbricated, very glutinous, deciduous bracteas. 
Umbels four to six-flowered. • Peduncles hispid mill glandular hairs. Calyx, especially the margins, 
equally hispid, deeply cleft to the base into four erect, almost linear-subulate, rather long segments 
or sepals. Corolla four inches across, tube rather short, campaTiulate, white. Limb four inches 
across, deeply cut into five obovatc-oblong, obtuse, unequal-veiiwid segments, the upper one the 
broadest : the ground colour in our figure is white, the lobes, especially the apex and margins, 
are tinged with delicate rose-colour. But there is another state of the flower described by Captain 
Champion as the more usual colour, delicate white, tlie upper lip pale yellow towards the centre, 
and copiously dotted with ochre.^^ Stamens ten. Filaments much protruded, slightly curved 
upwards. Style equalling the stamens in length. Stigma a depressed disc. Capsule five to six- 
celled, elongated, nearly two inches long and three lines wide, cylindrical, straight, clothed with 
glandular bristles, ‘‘ dehiscing from the base upwards, but remaining attached to the central axis.” 

2. Azalea indicdy phmiicea. is of common occurrence in Hong Kong in ravines. It flowers 
early in spring, and towards March appears in great beauty about waterfalls, by the side of streams, 
and on rocks or mountains, especially towards the eastern side of the island. 

3. Azalea squamala. One of Mr. Fortune's species, produces a few flowers early in winter, 
but bursts into luxuriant blossom when the fogs and humid atmosphere about February and March 
have set in. Its lilac blossoms in mass look wtU at a distance, but the shrub, being then nearly 
destitute of leaves, has not on near approach the gay appearance which the scarlet-tlowered A, indica 
presents. 

4. Azalea ovata. This, which had been previously described by Mr. Fortune, from more 
nerthern Cliina, grows, I believe, on the Black Mountains of Hong Kong ; it there flowers in March 
with A. indica and A. squamala. It has almost rotate flowers, white with dark purple specks on 
the centre and adjoining lobes. 

5. Azalea wyrt'ifolia, A new species, quite distinct from A. ovata, A shrub from four to five 
feet high, much branched; twigs longer than in A, squamMa, and shorter than in^. indica^ quite 
smooth, cinereous, and striated with silver Or pink-brown. Leaves alternate, crowded towards the 
extremities of the branchlets, short-peliolcd, from ovate to oblong or slightly rhomboid (largest one 
inch long by six lines broad), usually slightly emarginate at apex, with the midrib often prolonged 
into an acumen, quite smooth, bright green above, glaucous or pale beneath, and grossly rcticulately 
veined. Flowers terminal, solitary or in pairs, from an elongate, ovate whorl of yellowish, or 
slightly glutinous, permanent scales ; these scales ovate, smooth. Flowers in bud campanulate. 
Corolla, when expanded, from one inch two lines to an inch and a half in dijynctcr, almost rotate, 
and cleft to near the base. Segments five, oblong, two upper slightly largest, pure white, the three 
lower with dark violet specks. Stamens five. Filaments hairy. Anthers opening* by terminal 
pores. Style long, curved. Stigma clavate and ten-lobed at the apex. Calyx and pedicel pinkish, 
glutinous, piiberulous, the former small. Capsule five-celled, above three lines in length, globosely 
ovate. Grows on the Black Mountain, Hong Kong, on rocks with A, squamala and A, indica ; 
first seen, March, 1849, by Lieut.-Col. Eyre, of the Royal Artillery. 








[Plate 71.] 

THE GENTIAN-BLUE PENTSTEMON. 

(pent,hti:ai()N a kntianoi des.) 


A Hardy Herbaceous riant, from Mexico, belonging to the Order of Ltnauiads. 


Cbnracter, 


THE GENTIAN-BLUE PENTSTEMON. Emit and 
tall. Leaves lanceolate, the uppemost widely stem- 
clasping, acuminate, and smooth. Panicle long, some- 
what interrupted, leafy at the base. Flower- stalks short, 
bearing more blossoms than one. Segments of the 
calyx broadly ovate, acute, scarcely membranous. Tube 
of the corolla widely bell-shaped. Sterile filament, smooth, 
very blunt. 


PENTSTEMON QENTIANOIDEB ; erectus, elatus, foliis 
lanccolatis superioribus late ainplexicaiilibus acumiiiatis 
glabris, paniculA clongata sub-iiiterruptA basi foliatA, pe- 
dunculis pluriiloris abbreviatis, calyeis segmentis hto- 
ovatis aeutis vix membraiiaceis, corollce tubo amp]6 
campanuUto, hlameiito sterili glabro apice retuso. — 
- hmthmn. 


Peiitstemon gentianoides ; Bcnlham in De Cand. Prodrvmti8,x, .323; alias Chelone gentianoides, /lumboldt, Bonpland, and 

Kunth, Nov, (kn, and Sjk, ii. 364, t. 172. 


Bentham has determined, by the examination of authentic specimens, that this is the plant to 
which Professor Kuntli applied the term Gentianoides, and not the long-flowered crimson kind so 
named in the Botanical Register and Botanical Magazine, and now everywhere in gardens. That kind, 
having been found near the Beal del Monte mines by the collector Hartweg, is in future to be called 
P. Eartwegii, and is readily distinguished by its long narrow flowers, growing in a loose naked panicle, 
not in a long leafy raceme, as in this instance. 

The fine species now represented is as hardy and easily managed as P. Uartwegii itself. Its 
flowers are short, inflated, very distinctly bell-shaped, and bright azure blue ; but their eflect is 
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greatly impaired by the iiunKToiis floral leav(»s among which they arc mixed. Humboldt and 
Bonpland found it in Mexico, in cold places, on tlie slo})c of the snow-capped mountain of Toluco, 
at the height of 10,501) feet above the sea, flowering in September. Ilartweg sent it to the Horti- 
cultural Society from one of his stations named Anganguco, where it grew in pine-forests. 

We suspect that the beauty of the plant would be materially cidianced if it were grown in soil 
that would check its excessiv(^ vigour. If, instead of being four feet high, it could be dwarfed to 
eighteen inches, or two fl'et, it would be a lovely bedding-out species. 








I Plate 72.] 


THE PINK BUTTERFLY PLANT. 

n’llAL.KNOl’SlS HOSEA.I 


A most heantiful pink-Jlowered EpiphytCy from Manilla, belonging to Orciiids. 


Character. 


Till’ riXK IIUTTERFLY PLANT. Loaves oblonj?, 
leathery, sharp and recurved at the point (from eight to 
ten inches long). Flowers twelve or thirteen, about an 
inch in diameter, at the end of a stiff, ascending, droop- 
ing, branched, latcTal peduncle (eighteen inches long). ! 
Sepals spreading, oblo^ig-lanccolate, rather acute, equal, j 
white slightly tinged with pink. Lip ascending, deep | 
violet, with the lateral segment:, linoar-spathulatc, oblique, j 
incurved, the middle one ovate-acuminate, slightly lozenge- = 
shaped ; crest thin, concave, lunate, roun<lcd. 


Pll ALyF.NOPSIS JiOSEA ; foliis oblnngis coriaccis acutis 
apice recurvis, scapo cernuo ramoso tortuoso subclaVAbi, 
floribus Bubcarnosis, sepalis ovatis, petalis ovalibus paulo 
. latioribus, labello ascendente tripartito laciniis lateralibus 
lincari-spathulatis lunatis intermcdiA. ovatd, cristli liinatil 
rotundatil depressiT emorginatil. 


Phalaenopsis rosea: Lindky in Oardener^s Chmiirky 1848, ]). 67 with a woodcut; alias Phal. cquestris: Jkichenhach, jun., 
in lAnwFiXy 184.9, p. 865 ; alias Stauroglottis equestris : Schuuer in Act. Acad. Nat. cur., xix., suppl. 432. 


ijuis charming plant has found little favour among growers of Orchids, from their not knowing 
how to manage it. For tlic most part it appears in collections as a small tuft of broad inelegant 
leaves, throwing up now and then a puny scape of pallid flowers, in which there is scarcely an 
element of beauty. But the accompanying figure, which is a faithful representation of tlie plant 
as it is grown in Mr. Rucker^s collection, shows that when the plant becomes old and healthy, and 
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is perfectly well grown, it assuint*s quite another appearance. From amidst the deep green convex 
leaves springs up a branched sc.npe, eighteen inches or two feet high, of an intense and shining 
purple, at the ends of which appear for months together a long succession of rosy star-like flowers, 
having a most brilliant ruby lip, warmed with yellow at the base, and enriched by intense violet 
at the upper end. 

The history of the s])ccics was originally published in the Gardener^ s Chronicle of Oct. 7th, 1848, 
in the following words : — ^^This is a very unexpected addition to the genus Fhalacnopsis, of which 
it has exactly the habit. The flowers arc small, numerous, and arranged in a loose spike. The lip 
wants the tendrils so remarkable in Vh. amabllis and graniViJlora, instead of which it is bright 
rose-colour, witli almost the shape of a trowel. It was found in Manilla by Mr. T. Lobb, who sent 
it to ^Messrs. Yeitch, and who describes it as having a spike of flowers from twelve to eighteen inches 
long ; that which we saw was not more than four inches long, but it l^d blossomed at sea, and is 
j)robably inferior to what it will become hereafter.^' How inferior, a comparison of this description 
with the present figure will amply show. 

In the year 1849, the younger professor Keicheiibach, who has distinguished himself by his 
critical acquaintance with Orchids, republished it in the Linnma, a German botanical periodical, 
under the name of PJi. eqnestna, he having ascertained that a certain SlaMrogloUU eqiicstiris^ described 
by M. Sehauer in his account of the dried Orchids collected by Professor Meyer, was not 
distinguishable from Phalmnopsis. W^c see no necessity for altering the name by which we originally 
made the plant known, even although the specific name eqitedris w^as applied to the plant at an earlier 
date. We, however, subjoin M. lleichenbach's specific character for the convenience of those 
botanists who do not possess the lAnnaa : — 

J^hcUcenopsia equ&ttris ; fo. oblongis, cuneatis, ped. ex axillis Bc]uainanim vctustanini exortis, torctiusculis, 
.‘i-vaginatis, nunc ramosis, superne flexuosia, br. minimis, acutis, p. ph. c. oblongis, acutis, p. ph. i. obovatis, acutis, 
lb. tripartito, partitionibiis lateralibus luiiatis, obtuais, divaricatis, intermedia oblonga apice in apiculuin retusum 
attenuate, callo postico bilobo in basi. 

We did not learn at Mr. RuckePs that any peculiar treatment was given to this plant, whose 
adfiiirable health seems only owing to care, rest, and ample ventilation, combined with the ordinary 
requisites of skilful management , 
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446. Dendrobium album. 

Wight, A iieat-looking Iildiiin 
e|)iphytc, with pure white flowers. 

Introduced hy Messrs. Vcitcli. 

(Pig. 226.) 

The following is the account given by 
Dr. Wight of this species : — 

“ Erect, jointed ; stems enlarging from 
the base to the apex, internodea much 
shorter than the leaves. Leaves oblong, 
elliptic, acuminate. Flowers axillary, x " 

paired, long-peduiicled ; sepals ovate, 
acute ; lateral ones falcate ; petals obovato-elliptic, obtuse, 
larger than the posterior sepal. Lip thrce-lobed ; lateral 
lobes entire, obtuse, middle one eucullate, ovate, acute, 
saccate at the base, ciliatc. Flowers pure white. Native 
of the lyanially Hills. Flowering in September. This 
is one of the handsomest of the genus 1 have yet met with ; 
the large pure white flowers and dark foliage are very 
conspicuous. It seems to be rather rare, as I have only 
onco obtained specimens .” — Indian Orchids, no. 1645. 

The plant is scarcely distinct from 1), aqiieum, figured 
in the Botanical lief/ist^r, 1 843, t. 54 ; appearing to differ 
in nothing except a more narrow middle 
lobe of the lip, more distinct fringes upon 
its edge, and an absence of the green tinge 
which has been observed in D/qqaemn. 

447. Centuosolbnta picta. 

Hooker, A weedy-looking hot- 

house perennial wu’lh mottled leaves. 

Flowers whitish, with a hairy pink 
tube. Belongs to Gesiicrads. In- 
troduced at Kcw. 

Sent by Mr. Spruce from the banks of 
the Amazon. It is remarkable for its 
beautifully painted, blotched or mottled leaves. I ts flowers 
are large and white, destitute of the long fringe to the 
limb so characteristic of C. glahra, and the opposite 
leaves are here nearly equal in size. A procumbent and 
creeping plant, growing in dense tufts. Stems branched, 
cylindrical, fleshy, downy. Leaves opposite, on long 
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terete footstalks, oval or obovatc, rather fleshy, crenato-scii’ate, unequal in size, hirsutely velvety on both sides, penni- 
iierved and reticulated, the nerves very prominent beneath ; above, many of the leaves are blotched with brown and 
paler green. Peduncles axillary, clustered, single-flowei'cd, bractcated, shorter than the calyx. Bracteas linear, acu- 
minate. Calyx deeply fivc-partitc, the segments lanceolate, acuminate, inciso-sei*rate, much shorter than the corolla. 
Corolla hirsute, large, white : the tube elongated, iiifuudibulifomi, running down at the base into a blunt spur : limb 
of five spreading, rounded lobes, obscurely creuated at the margin. A native of tropical America, and, like its allies, 
of a succulent, decumbent habit. It grows freely in a warm and moist atmosphere, such as is suitable for tropical 
Orchids. A mixture of light peat-soil and leaf-mould suits it. The pot or pan must be well drained ; and during winter, 
an excess of moisture must be guarded against. It increases readily from cuttings, w hich root quickly if placed in a warm 
frame, without tlie aid of a bell-glass. — Bot, May., t. 4611. 

448. Begonia Mahtiana. Link OHo, A tuberous grecnliouse plant, with rich rose- 
coloured flowers. Native of Mexico. Flowers in the summer and autumn. (Fig. 227.) 

Occasionally only we find this pretty plant among collcetitms of Begonias. It was first procured for the Royal 
Garden of Berlin, and published by Link & Otto, from whom 
w’e borrow the following memorandum and the annexed cut : — 

« The stem is brandling, round, green, from three to four 
feet high. The lung side of the leaf is neai'ly three inches long, 
and from one to two inches broad ; tlie short side is scarcely 
one inch in length or breadth ; the upper surface is dark green, 
the lower palel-mnd shining. The teeth sometimes have a 
short pdint in front ; the petiole is round ; the panicle short 
and bears but few flowers. From the axils of the leaves gi’ow 
small bulbs. The male flowers have four red petals, of which 
the larger are six lines in length and breadth, and the shorter 
from three to four lines long, and scarcely two broad. The 
female flowers have five petals of very uiietpial size. The seed 
vessel is furnished with three wings, of which two are narrow 
, and one broadish ; the upper one being obtuse. This species is 
closely allied to Ikyonia hicamataf but the leaves are differently 
cut at their edges, and quite smootii without ciliw. Tlie panicle 
also has few’er flow'ers. The tubers of this plant w’cre scut to 
us from Mexico by M, Deppe. Its beautiful flowers lost from 
July till September. Like all Begonias it likes a light soil of 
v€>getable mould and loam mixed with river-sand ; it may be 
kept in summer in a protected place in the open air, or in nil 
«pen greenhouse. In autumn the plant dies down, and the 
tuber alone remains behind, which should be kept during 
w'iiiter in a temperature of from 4.V" to .'iO ’ Fahr. in a c<ild 
house until the spring, when it should be planted out in a 
hotbed, where it will soon strike root and flower. The plant 
may be propagated in various ways : 1st, by seeds sfiwii in 
pots ; ‘2nd, by cuttings, which easily take root ; .3rd, by 
dividing the root ; and l.'istly, by means of the little tubers in 
the axils of the leaves. These fall when the branches die, and 
may be ke])t during the winter in dry earth, and be in spring 
pl.iced in a hotbed, wluTo they soon tiiko root and come up,” 

— Linh it- Otto, h'onca, mi. 25. 

Stenantuium I'RiGiDUM. Kunik, [aliiia 
ViTntriim frigidum ChamiHuo.) A hrowii-llowcrod, 
half-hardy, herbaceous plant, belonging to the Order of Melantlis. Native of Mexico, where it 
is called Celiadilla de tierra fria. 

This is a perennial grassy-leaved plant, very much like a Tuberose in appearance before it comes into blossom. It 
is remarkable for the dull blackish purple colour of its flowers, which appear in drooping paniclcd leafy racemes at the top 
of a leafy stem about 3 feet high. The (uily interest that attaches to this plant consists in its poisonous qualities. From 
the name under which it was sent homo by Mr. llartweg it may be supposed to furnish a part of the venomous 
Sabadilla seeds of eoinmeree, from which Veratria is prepared. Dr. Sebiede says (^mTura, vol. iv., p. 226,) tliat tlic 
inhabitants of Mount Orizaba, where it grows wild, know it to be dangerous to the horses that bite it, and in another 
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place tliat it is called the “ Sevoeja." It is probably a hardy perennial requiring to bo grown in soil and a rather 
moist situation during summer. It is increased freely by dividing iho old roots when in a state of rest. It flowers in 
Juno and July, and obtains a height of 2 or 3 feet . — Journal of Uort. l^oc.^yoX, \. 


450. Acacia cociiij 3 aius. U end I ivkL {aUas Mimosa coclilcaris Jjal/illurdihr,) A hniulsoinc, 

liardy, grccnliouso slirub, \villi balls of yellow frai^nuit blossoms, ap])cariiig in Jaiinavv and Kebruarv. 


Native of the West Coast of New TIollaiul. 
(Fig. 228.) 

This very pretty species is one of those with the phyl- 
lodcs ending in a sharp ])oint, and the flowers in spherical 
heads. It is nearly allietl to A. laiilgcnif from which it is 
distinguished by its shorter and less acuminate pliyllodes, 
which are indistinctly marked by three (or perhaps four) 
]>arallel veins, inste.ad of being so Idled by a crowd of 
veins as to have a regularly striated a])])earance. In the 
cold Conservatory of the ‘Ilorticuhural Society it is a 
favourite object. The late lamented Mrs. Moll<»y, whose 
death was so grievous a loss to science Jn a nKunorandum 
now before us says, “ 1'his is one of our handsomest shrubs, 
and renders the passing ^alc quite fragrant. About the 
Vassc River it exists in great numbers, forming thickets 
intermixed with dacksonias. It baa a rich profu.sion of 
flowers, and has long wreaths and garlands, studded w ith 
their blosaoms, hanging from the tree, which usually 
attains the stature of 12 or 11 feet. It blossoms from 
September till the beginning of November, growing in 
black sand, and is most vigorous when there is partial 
moisture, as upon the banks of rivor.^.” 

451 . SPll.'EltOSTKMA PllOlMNQllUM. 

{a/Mtft Kiiclsnrii propinqiia WalUcIt,) A liotlioiist' 
climj)iiig .slinib, with pak; yellow fmgraiii flowers. 
Ntiiivc of N(*pal. Introduced at Kew. Flowers 
ill Juno. 

Dr. Wallieli, to whom we arc indebted for our plants, 
discovered (be species on Slioopore and otlicT liills at 
Lankoo, Nepal. Dr. Hooker found it frequent at from 
7 — .9000 feet in Sikkini-Himalaya. It is a liaiidsome 
and fragrant shrub : t]ie natives eat tlie fruit, which con- 
sists of many hcrrics attached to a receptacle : the latter 
elongates itself as the fruit adyaiiccs to maturity, when 
the whole rcseiiihles a long hunch of red currants. A 
much branching, twdggy, somewhat climbing shrub, 
glabrou.s. Leaves alternate, on short petioles, ovato, mucli 
and finely acuminated, denticulate at tlic margin, peiiiii- 
ncrveil, rather glaucous beneath. I’cdunclcs longer than 
the petioles, axillary, singlc-flow'crcd, solitary, or two to 
five or six in a fascicle, bearing several remote appressed 
acuiniiiulc bracteides. Male flowers w'ith nine sepals, 
arranged in threes ; the three outer smaller and calyci- 
form, the six inner pctaloid, coriaceous, rotuiidato, spread- 
ing, ]>alo yellow, eorolloid. Female fl«wer.s, according to 
Dr. Wallich, with sepals as in the male. Ovaries very 



small, numerous, fl(*shy, ovate, imbricated into a subgloboso mass. Style none. Hfrrios globose, tti sby, mum rous, 
BUiootli, scarlet, two-seeded, an*angcd in a cylindrical spike, six inches long, with the rai-his slightly comprcsseil, 
rouricated us it were by the numerous tubercles to which the berries wero attncliod. Altbougli not conspicuous ns a 
shmvy flowering plant, yet the smooth leaves, general neat habit, and free growth of this species, make it worthy of 
cultivation. It is well adapted for training up rafters or on trellis-work. The plant from wbicli the drawing was made 
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IS growing luxuriantly in light loam, and trained against the glass in the Palm-stove ; it will also succeed in a 
waiTO green-house. It increases freely by cuttings placed under a bell-glass, and treated in the usual way. — 
]M. Mug., t. 4fil4. 

I-.jS. Cloxtradkma ovAi’A. KlofzscL A stove lierbacoous found by Warezewiiz in 

Central America. Flowers pink. Htdon^s to Melastomatls. introduced by Mr. Mathieu, imrsery- 
niauj Berlin. 

Stem and branelies between spreading and erect, four-coniered, placed in four rows, and covered with close bristlo- 
likc hairs. Leaves opposite, triple-ncrv(Ml, stalked, ovate, acute, bright green, smooth and shining above, with stiff bristles 
at the edges, pallid and downy on the veins beneath. Cymes terminal, triehotomous, inany-ilowered. Petals obovate, 
deep llesh-coloured. Sepals lanceolate, acute, closely ciliated. — (Jartcnidtiuig, lll.'il, p. .'l.Vl. 

153. ('KNTKAnKNiA Ml VAitTCA'fA. KlofzscL A stovo licrbaccous plant, found by Warezewitz 
in Central America. Flowcr.s white. Belongs to Melastomatls. introduced by Mr. Maihien, 
niirsi'rvman, Jlerlin. 

Braiiebcs long, .straggling, hoary. Loave.s membranous, unequal sided, stalked, long, acuminate, shortly narroweil 
at the base, deep green abovo, clo.sely bristly near the edge, pallid on the uinler-side, with downy veins ; every other 
one small aii<l persistent. Plowers few, terminal. Petals white, obovate. Sepals .short, ciliated. — (hirtcnzvitung, 
1851,p.^354. * 

•151'. Nicotian A at.ata. f/tuk Olio, {alias? N. deeiirrcns ; alias? N. persiea 

Limltey.) A liamlsonu^ tender annual, with fragrant white and green llowcrs. Native of South 
Brazil. Belongs to .Nighlsliades. (Fig. 220.) 

W’o translate literally the account given of this plant by Link and Otto. “ 'J’lio stem is from four to live feet in 
height, branching, with di.stant, glandular hairs. The leaves are from three to four or more inches long, and from 
* one to two inehe.s hroail ; tlie upper onc.s are smaller ; they are all deciirrent r.nd form narrow wings on the stem, 
obtuse and with a small callous point, but a little repaiid at the edges and toothed, the teeth having also little callous 
points, on both sides rough with small somewhat elo.sely pressed hairs, and at the edges furnished with distant and 
glaiululnr hairs. 'The Howers are placed rather far apart from each other on a raceme ; the lower pedicels are 
one inch long, the iijiper ones are shorter. Tho rough calyx is not (piitc an inch in length, tubular ; its teeth 
are long and very narrow. The flowers are white and sweet-scented ; tho tube from two to three inches 
long, a little expanding at the top ; the loctli of the limb, eight lines in length, are oval, somewhat expanded, obtuse. 
Stamens as long us the tub»\ Stylo somewhat longer. Capsules oblong. The sceils of this plant were sent by M. SeDo 
fli 18*27 from nr.azil. They should he sown in the spring in pots, and the seedlings should be planted out in the open 
ground when the frosts are gone. The plant is hardy and may bo kept in winter in a temperature of from 38" to -13" 
Fain*., and as such plants as are .strongest flower be.st and produce most seeds, they should bo so treated. 1’hc soil .should 
be light, but rich .snd mixe«l with sand. Tlio largo white odoriferous flower.*!, forming nice-looking tufts, render tlie pl.aiit 
suitable for bedding out. I’he flowers elo.so in tho day-time and bang down, but open at night. . If the W'oatlier is cloudy 
they »>peii as early as live but if clear not before six and a half p.m. ; in like manner tliey slniL in the iiioriiiiig at 
six if the weathei be clear, but not before seven if it be overcast.” 

Such is the account given by Link A. <Itto of a plant which w'c think is beyond all doubt wh.at Sir Henry Willoek 
found cultivated in Fersia and .sent to England as the source of Shiraz Tobacco ; in consequence of which it was called 
N. po'siai by one of us, and, according to AT. Walpcrs, N. dt cnrrcm, by Bishop Agardli. Wc must, however, observe that 
the l*ersian plant was not observed to be a perennial ; nor do the leaves ai>pear to have been so distinctly deeurrent as 
is represented in tho aeeoni])anyiiig figure : but the speeimeiis which have been preserved show that the leaves Avere 
somewhat decurrent, evi-n near the summit of the lioworiiig stem. This idcnlilicatioii of plants supposed to bo distinct 
loads to the iinpiiry of i»ow a South Brazilian ]il.'iiit“came to be cultivated in J’ersiji ns Tobacco ? and also whether any 
Brazilian Tobacco is manufactured from it t Wc trust that some one will be able to answer these qucstion.s, as well as 
many others conneebnl with the history of eoimnereial Tobacco ; as, for iiistance,is any Ilavaimah Tobacco prepared from 
y. aniphricaaVis, as (ji'orge Don rc'ported ? Js the Avbite-floAvcrcd Guateinal.a Tctbacco a species distinct from the Reil 
Virginian, N.Tuhacuiuf Ar<' the red-ttowcrcd Tobaccos all varieties of N. Tahaciini ? or do they bclo’iig to different 
8j)eeieH, as some pretend ? What yields the jjitcliy Tobacco of Latakia : or the mild Tobacco of Syria I The Djebcle 
deems to beUuig to A’. Is it true that N, imnicuhita is cultivated in tho East? llow came N. rustka to be 

gi’owii in Egypt and 'J’nni.s. Avbore it produces the fragrant but strong Tombaki Tobacco, which was shown at the Great 
Exhibition of all Nations? Of tvhat country is A'. certainly a native? All these arc interesting questions, to 

not one of which we believe can a natii/actory answer be found in books. N. alata is lost in English gardens, but might 
perhaps be recovered from Berlin. 
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455. GeaeLLSIA SAXTFllA. 
(iA:FOLiA. Bolssier, {alias 
Cochlcariji saxifragscfolia Be 
CaniL) A hardy luirbacrous 
jdnnl, with wliitc lloMers. 
Bclo7igs to Crucifers. Nati\ e 
of the niouTitaiiis of Persia. 

This is a little plant, with 
]on<|;, kidiicy-slinped or roundish 
loaves, very coarsely notched, and 
sinollinj; strongly of garlic. The 
flower-stems arc about nine inches 
high, and hear a compound corymb 
of small white flowers resembling 
those of the common scurvy ‘grass.* 
It has not produced any fruit. It 
is a hardy perennial, growing 
freely in any good rich garden soil, 
and well suited for ]dantlng on 
roekwork. It flowers in July and 
August, and is easily increased by 
dividing the old plants in autumu 
or sj)riiig, or by see«ls: the plants 
raised from see<l will not flower 
before the second season. It must 
bo considered a good hardy jdant 
f»)r roekwork, and rather showy, as 
it flowers abundantly. — Joanial of 
Hort. Soc., vol. i. 

45(). Allium (^aspujm. 



IViebcrstcin. {alias Ainaryllis 
caspiii WUldvuow ; alias Criiuiin 
ca.spimiiJfV/A/.y.) A grcen-lloworcd 
ugly bill lb IVom tlui deserts of 
Western Asia; tlowering in J\lay. 

Native of the de.seytsof Astraehan and 
Tezzier. Dr. Stocks finds it in Scinde, 
and obligingly sent bulbs to the Koyal 
Gardens, which flowered in May IflAl. 
It has so little of the ordinary appearance 
of an Onion, that Willdenow called it an 
Ainaryllhf and Pallas a 6ViW7/?w. It has, 
how'cvcr, all the characters of AUinvi 
and the same savoury odour. — Matj., 
t. 4.'i98. 

457. PUCIISIA TETKADACTYLA. 
LindUif, A small seiirlct-flowercd 
species, from Guatemala. 

A slender downy plant about two feet 
high, with very soft branches of a did I crim- 
son colour. The leaves are opposite, about 
twenty-seven inches long, half of which be- 
longs to their stalks, obovate-oblong, obtuse, 
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a 'little blistered in consequence of their lateral veins being much sunken. The flowers, which are small, and deep rose- 
colour, grow singly in the axils of the leaves. The calyx is half an inch long ; the petals much shorter and paler than 
the lobes of the calyx, Hat, blunt ; and the stamens much shorter than the petals ; the style longer than all, with a 
large star-shaped stigma divided into four fleshy finger-like rays. It is nearly allied to F, Hiymifolia and cylindrka. 
It appears to be a greenhouse plant. As yet it has been grown in sandy peat, but there is reason to believe that it 
u ill succce<l under the same treatment as those numerous hybrids which arc to bo seen during the summer in every 
greenhouse. Like F. fulyens it has a large fleshy root, so that in autumn it may be stowed away in any corner, whei". 
it may be kept comparatively dry and free from frost till spring. Its flowers are, however, too small to render it inter- 
esting to any except botanists . — Journal of /fort. Soc.^ vol. i. 

I jS. (iALKAM)iiA DKVONiANA. Liihllef/, A Imiulsoiiie tmestrial Orcliid, from tropic\al America. 
Flowers creain-eoloiireil and brown. 

This was first detected by Schomhurgk on the Rio Negro, a river which discharges itself into the Amazon ; and Mr. 
Spruce has been so fortunate as to mec’t with it in the same locality, ainl wo rect'ivcd a Wardian ca.se from him in .July 
of the present year Idol, containing the flowering specimen in excellent condition, which wc here represent. Schom- 
hnrgk saw it growing five to .six feet high, and in clusters or patches from ten to twelve feet in circumference. Stems 
nnilorm to the base (no pseudo-bulbs), clustered, three to five or six feet high, s'caly below, leafy above : leaves mneh 
sheathing at the base, lincar-cnsifbrin, aenminated, striated, gl.abrons, membranaceous. Panicle terminal, with few but 
large flow<'rs ; br.ancbes and peduncles bractc'ated. Sepals and petals spreading and slightly ascending, lanceolate, 
striateil, darkish-purple, green at the margin an<l at the ba.se externally. Jiip very large, projecting, white, tipped and 
streaked with pii*jile, broadly obovate, obscurely thrce-lobcd, the side.s meeting .so as to form a lax tube .around the 
column, i'litermediate or spreading, dellexed, retnse : near the b.aso within are four lamell'O. Coluiim within tin; Inbc- 
likc portion of the labellimi, slightly winged at the margin. Anther with a large, downy, creet crest. This is a tropical 
terrestrial Orchid, .and thereforo requires to he kept in a warm stove or Orehideons liotiso. It may be potted in turfy 
peat-soil made rather firm in the ]»ot, and well drained. In winter it must he so placed as not to suffer from excess 
<»f moisture, either in the ntmosphero or in the soil. — Hot. May., t. 4dl0. 

15!). IIkhmannia inki.ata. Link OKo, A grociiliouse slimb, willi large iiiilated calyxi‘s 
aatl sliorl- purple corollas. Naid to be a native of Mexico. Belongs to 
l>)'ttiicriads. liitrodncod by tlie Berlin (bmlcn. (Fig. 2150.) 

The stem of this is upright, from one to two feet high, and like the leaves, e.alyx, and 
seed-vessels, covered with thick stellate hairs. The leaves are one inch long, and from 
eight to ten lines broad, shortly pointed, finely notched, with five principal nerves, them- 
selves branching into sm.aller nerves, somewhat wrinkled., very hairy, but still greeni.sh. 

The petiole is from two to three lines long. The flowers proceed from the axils of 
ffie upper leaves, arc bent downwards, and h.ave a peduncle four lines long. The calyx 
is inflated, membranous, thinly coven-d with b.airs, ainl lui-s five .short ovate teeth. The 
petals, five in number, arc little longer than the calyx, .and are of a dark purple red 
colour. The five .stamens are composed of expanded filaments, growing a litlle together 
at their base, and of long anthers, extending to a point. The seed-ve.ssols are five- 
cornered, have five furrows, and five cells, each containing many seeds. Styles five, 
united. VVe received the seeds of this plant from Xein.ascal tepee, in Mexico, where 
they were collected by M. l)ep])e. It is the only llennannia hitherto found out of 
South Africa, and there is no doubt that the plant is a ITermaimia. It flowers with us 
in August and September, but has not yet produced any seeds. It likes, in summer, an 
o])en situation, not too much exposed to the sun, iiinl in winter a temperature of 
from 50" to .54" Fahr, In winter the plant is tcinler, and requires a good placo near 
the light, 'i'he soil should b(' half loam and half loam and river-sand. It may l>e easily 
propagated by cuttings.-— ////^• d- Otto. 

VVe reproduce the account of this singular plant, in the hope that some one may 
find it among his collections. We have seen nothing like it from Mexico; but wo can 
hardly dislinguish it from a species of Ilerinaimia found by Forbes at Algoa Bay. 

400. Coreopsis filipoeia. Hooker, A luindsome hardy annual, 
willi bright yellow flowers, ^'ativc of Texas. Belongs to Composites. 

(L'ig. 231.) 

Although introduced to this country by the late Mr. Drummond, almost twenty 
years ago, this plant is still scarcely known in cultivation. It has, liowever, been lately 
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rescued from oblivion by the French, and richly deserves a place in all gardens of hardy flowers. The stems grow' about i 

three feet high, and boar a profusion of rich golden* i 

yellow flowers with a eriinaoii disk. “Of all the ' 

narrow and divided-leaveil species of Coreopsis,'* says 
Sir William Hooker, “ this has uiupiestionably the ' 
narrowest foliage, and which, if examined carefully, ’ 
exhibits the most fleshy texture, the underside semi- 
terete and presenting no appearance of a nerve or 
eosta, which indei'd is only indicated on iho upper 
side by the presence of a furrow'. Its neari'st ally 
is perhaps 0. k'niufuHa ; but there, besides tlie dif- 
ference in foliage, the ilisk is described as being of 
the same colour as the ray, and the florets of the ray 
nmeli narrowtu’.*' j 

I 

^ tiW. PoTKNTlLbA AMIIKHIA. (\mlm- j 

J A Imiidsoinc prostrjiio pciTiinial, 

wilh lino yellow tlowors. Niilivc of the 
• llinmlaya. Ih^longs lo lluscworls. Intro- 

(liired a( Kcw. •* I 

A W'ell-markcd, hardy, Himalayan spffeics of Fo- 
tentilla, with a compact hahit and large yellow 
flowers, produced abundantly during the summer 
months. Jaenuomont detecteil it in fissures of 
rocks in Kanaor, near Itogui, elev. 0000 feet, in 
about lat. long. E. 7hi ", where it was likt^wisc 
found by Capt, Henry Straeliey ; tUenee it njijiears 
to oxtcnil eastwanl tbrongh Ne]>al to Sikkifn* i 
Himalaya, wdiero it was found by Hr. Hooker in , j 
woods at an ebwation of from 12-1 .'1,000 feet above I 

the level of the sea. Its nearest aflinity is with ,! 

P, iriocut'pci Wall. ; but there the stem is searccly 
leafy, and the leaflets arc longer and much more 
divided. From a woody jierennial root, many 
closely* placed stems diverge : they arc ascending, 
six inches to a foot long, frequently purple, !«aly, 
clothed witli soft silky hairs, ns is, more or less, 
every jiart of the plant. Leaves on longish petioles | 
(which have two large, ovate usually entire stipules ' \ 
at the base), ternate ; leaflets cuneato-obovate, trifid at the apex, of a firinish tt*xtiire, glaueous beneath, the lateral ones 
sessile, the terminal one on a short petiolulc. Peduncles slender, terminal, singlc-floworcd. Flowers large, yellow. ■ 

Calyx witli five large, obovate, spreading bracteas, glancoes beneath, entire. J'elals largo, ratluT oheordate than j 

ohovate. A native of tlio elevated regions of the Himalaya, and siifliciontly hardy to endure the cold of ihi.s cliniato during i 

the last winter. Till it has stood the test of a severe winter, how'cvcr, it may be desirable to keep a few plants in pots i 

under protection, for, being of a suflruticose habit, it may probably suffer from severe frost. It is a free-growing 
species, increasing rapidly by its stulonifcrous roots, and soon forming a large p.atcli. Tt continues to flower until late in 
the autumn. — Hot. Ma^., t. 461 .'1. 

462 . Vacoinium IJollisoni. Jlooirr. An cvorgrcoii gronilionsc busli, wiili red flowers mid j 
.sliort blunt leaves. Native of .Tava. Introduced by Jlessrs. llolUson. 

From the collection of Messrs. Kollison, Tooting Nm-sery, where it produced its rich scarlet flowers in August, 

18.51. Introduced by their collector, who found it growing on the lava of the “silent volcanoes” of Java, on the 

highest land in the island. We have specimens of the same from Saluk mountain, Java, from Mr. Ihoinas Lobb. It i 

forma a handsome evergreen bush, with glossy l3ox-like leaves, ami what is wanted in the number of flowers, is compen- 
sated by their beauty of colour. It does not appear to be anywhere described, either under Vaccinium or Agapetes. 

It is not Agapetes mkrophjlla Junghuns, for that has leaves three to four inches long. Requires to be treated as a 
greenhouse plant. In the summer it may be placed in the open air in a shady place. Like the rest of this tribe of 
plants, it thrives in light sandy peat-soil, and is readily increased by cuttings.— Mag., t. 4612. j 
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'4G3. A'YMPiiyE.v sci'TiKOLiA. D(i Cunclolie, {alias N. capciisis Thnnhcrfj,) A most beautiful 
hothouse aquatic, with large blue tlowers. Native of the (.ape of Ciood Hope, 

Wo have two blue N^mpliajas in cultivation, both called N, co'rnha. f)f them, one, which is very common, is a native 
of the Nile, and has leaves without indentations, and small flowers; the other, ibuiid at the Cape of Good Hope, has 
dowers four times as large, with four times as many petals and stamens, and leaves with coarse indentations at the edge ; 
this is as much more rare as it is more beautiful ; it is sometimes called N. cyanm in (hirdens. Concerning tho wdl'/. 
habits of the last, now' figiireil after a beautiful design in Van lloutte’s Flore dcs *SVr/‘c.f cl dcs Jardius, wo have little 
information ; Dr. Harvey says it is the only Cape water-lily, and is found in various parts of the colony ; Thuiibcrg 
gives the slceams at Lange Kloof. What we certainly know is, that it is by very far the handsomest blue water-lily 
that wc possess. 
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— lagenaria. Plate 39 

— maculata. Plato 39 

— species of. Plato 51 

— the botUo. Plate 39 

— the humble. Plate 51 
the spotted. Plate 39 

Podocarpus nubigena. No. 431, fig. 21 
Polygonum acutatum. No. 434 

— brunonis. Plato 37 

— cymosum. No. 434 

— emarginatum. No. 431 

— vacciniifolium. Plate 37 


j Poncra striata. No. 295, fig. 149* 
Potentilla ambigua. No. 461 
Primula involucrata. No. 409, fig. 205 
j — sikkimeiisis. No. 413 

Pyxidanthcra barbulata. No. 347 
I 

t^UERCUS agrifolia. No. 307 

Uantnculus Olyssiponensis. No. 360 
— spicatus. No. 360 
lUiainiius croccus. No. 351 

— hirsutus. No. 358, fig. 179 
llhododeiidron myrtifolium. No. 269 
Llhynchospermum jasminoidcs. No. 287, 

fig. 117 

llogiera Meneehma. No. 300, fig. 154 

— versicolor. No. 3^36 
Il(3ndelctia versicolor. No. .336 
Rosa Fortuniana. No. 339, fig. 171 

Sage, the false scarlet. Plate 40 

— the Gesnera-fiowered. Plate* 47 
Salpiglossis atropurpurea. No. 442 • 

— Bai’clayaiia. No. 442 • 

— picta. No. 442 

— siiiuata. No. 442, fig. 223 
straminea. No. 442 

Salpiiigantha cocciuea. Plato 53 
Salvia Candelabrum. No. 429, fig.^17 

— ciliata. Plate 40 

— ge3ncru;fiora. Plate 47 

— pseudococciiica. Plato 40 
•Sarracenia purpurea. No. 285, fig. 146 
Saurauja macrophylla. No. 289, fig. 

118 

Saxe-Gothuca coiispicua. No. 380, fig. 
190 

Saxifraga aspera. No. 436 

— llagellaris. No. 436 
— Botigera. No. 436 

j Sclioonia oppositifolia. No. 278 
Scuticaria lladwcnii. No. 332 
Seduin Kamtchaticum. No. 338 
Siphocampyl, tlie small-mouthed. Plato 
44 

Siphocampylus amoenus. No. 411, fig. 
266 



I lJl'i4\, 


Sipilocainpylus [mmatiiM. No. ‘291 

iiiicrdstoiiia. Plate 4 1 
Skiinmia japonica. No. 31B, iig. 10 
Sinilaeina amruna. No. ‘2})*2 
Sobralia BCaHilis. No. *200 
Sphffirostema propinqiium. No. lol 
Spirwa calloua. No. 501, lig. 191 
— Douglasii. No. Ool, fig. 170 
— la.xiHora. No. 305, fig. 103 
Sruiiroglottia c<iucstri.s. Plato 7- 
Stenuiitliiuiu irigiduni. No. 1 19 
Stciiocai*pu.s Foratori. No. Ill, fig. 

9 .*>» 


! Tacca chistata. No. 374 • 
j — RafHoKiiuia. No. 374 
I Tamarindus indica. No. 293 

— officinalis. No. 293 
Tliibaudia macrantlia. No. 200 
Tricbopil, the carmine. Plate .54 
'rricliopilia coccinea. Plate 54 

— margiiiata. Plate 64 

— species of. LMate 5 1 
I Ti’opieoluni peiiduluni. No. 301 

j — spccioauiu. No. 433 
Tliyrsacaiitli, the lilac. l*]ate 5.1 
I Thyrsaeantlius liJacinus. Plate 53 


Stigmapliyllon luucronatutn. 
Sxvamincrdaiiiia gloniorata. 
fig 19.5 


No. 307 

No. .3.90, , Vaccixitm Kollissoni. No. 402 
Vanda furva. P'igiircd, Plate 42 


I Vanda insignis. No. 34r 
I — species of. Plato 42 

I — suaveolens. Plate 42 

— the tliree-coloured. Plate 42 
j — tricolor. Plate 42 

j Veronica Andersonii. Plate 30. 

— the Anderson. Plate 38 

WaHLENBEIIGIA VlNCiEFLORA. No. ‘277, 

i fig. U2 

I Wallichia deusiflora. No. 344 
i ‘ oblongifoiia. No. 344 

I Water-lily, the crimson. Plate 50 

' /amia Lindlkyi. No. 370 
' — Skinneri. No. 377 
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